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The book addresses to the issues 
that have cropped up from the 
textual studies of the Sikh 
scripture. It examines the various 
ways and means or the traditions 
through which the Gurbaii was 
being transmitted in the pre- Adi 
Granth period. Besides inquiring 
into the role of the Sikh Gurus in 
nurturing the Sikh scribal 
tradition, it takes into account the 
rival traditions, namely the 
Udasis, the Bhallas and the Miras 
that had come up to serve the 
sectarian interests. The study 
seeks to reiterate that before using 
the evidence of a document of 
Gurbaii, its authenticity, antiquity 
and authority need to be analysed 
in an analytical and surgical 
manner. It intends to subject the 
sources to rigorous examination 
that are considered to be at the 
base of the Adi Granth. It also 
points to the limitations of 
Biblical methods of textual 
criticism which have been applied 
to the Sikh text without any 
testing and experimentation. It is 
hoped that this work will be a 
significant contribution to the Adi 
Granth studies and with it some of 
the contentious issues originating 
from the understanding of the 
western scholar's in respect to the 
formation of Sikh canon, may be 
laid at rest. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND 
DOCUMENTATION 


For transliteration of the terms in their modern Punjabi 
forms we have followed the system of Encyclopaedia of 
Sikhism, Punjabi University, Patiala. Unless otherwise 
specifically stated, all dates are Common Era. Instead of 
mentioning to 'a' or 'b' side of a folio of the manuscripts used 
in this study, we have referred to it by a single folio number 
that is marked on its right side. The abbreviations used in 
this work stand for the following names and terms : 

AGGS ■ Adi Guru Granth S#hib 


ASS 

Abstracts of Sikh Studies 

ast. 

Bk. 

C.E. 

Chap. 

chaup. 

M. 

MS 

JRS 

JSS 

N.W.F.P. 

S.G.P.C. 

Astpadi 

Bikrami 

Common Era 

Chapter 

Chaupadi 

Mahali 

Manuscript 

Journal of Religious Studies 

Journal of Sikh Studies 

North West Frontier Province 

Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 



FOREWORD 


It is a great honour to be asked to write a foreword. It is always 
a pleasure to join in presenting to the public a work of academic 
excellence which indicates the fruition and fulfilment of an important 
development in the academic scene. 

When the British East India Company closed its regime of 
major conquests of territory in India in the middle of the last century, 
it was natural that the driving power which lay behind them should 
proceed to the next steps. That driving power could be called 
'Westernization', 'Europeanization', or even 'Globalization'. That lust 
persisted in a territorial sense till another ninety years were spent. 
Then India, Africa, and various other parts of the world followed 
the example of Latin America of going into self-determination of 
some kind. Alas - the more subtle means of the old processes 
continue in full swing and we are witnessing the on-going struggle 
between Han China and others at this time. 

In India, in the 1850s, it was natural that indigenous forms of 
higher education should be trodden under foot and the British should 
push the western university system hard. Some of the Indian peoples 
turned their backs on the new system as it began to unfold in the 
universities at Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, then Lahore and the other 
places. But the juggernaut went inexorably on, and when India and 
Pakistan achieved independence in 1947, more and more local 
resources were poured into its expansion. Some saw it as a 
movement when the shackles of the British so-called drive for quality 
were shattered by a new country's need for quantity. Even so, some 
communities lagged behind. The Shi'a in part and the Sikhs were 
two such communities. But even they had second thoughts. The 
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young men and women who deserted the British system under the 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi lived to regret it. Everybody had 
forgotten that it was the Namdhari Sikhs that had first asked people 
to avoid the westernizing system. Those boycotters had good right 
to feel suspicious, for the British deliberately planned the production 
of little Englishman with brown faces to take their places. After all, 
Gandhi, Nehru, as well as Jinnah, had all been to Britain, and received 
British qualifications which paid them off well. At that time, the Sikhs 
could produce no politician of that caliber to stand up for Sikh rights. 
So, also the old Awadhi nobility were left out. The great Maulana 
Azad himself, being of Bengali background, did what he could for 
the Muslims as a whole, but the Muslims too fell behind. Many hived 
off to Pakistan. 

There were some amongst the Sikhs who were prepared to 
take the risk, though the members of royal families sent to England 
seemed to achieve nothing or even to die in the kind of misery that 
the good Prince Dalip suffered. But in independent India, under the 
leadership of people like Prof. Harbans Singh, Dr. G.S. Mansukhani, 
and S. Daljit Singh, there were some Sikhs prepared to work with 
the new system while keeping it under control. It was natural when 
the Sikhs had on behalf of India gained their great victory over 
Pakistan in international warfare in 1965, that Mr. Lai Bahadar Shastri 
should listen with friendship to their ideas for promoting their 
language and culture. Much more was needed, but now it was high 
time that the western end of the spectrum, should be given a fully 
fledged university : on the eastern side, the Punjabi University, plus 
additional chairs at Chandigarh, and in due time throughout India, 
should be made available. 

It was possible in these circumstances to have specifically Sikh 
Religious Studies centered on Sri Guru Granth Sahib both at a 
Department of that name at Patiala and in the Guru Nanak Studies 
Department at Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. But even 
before this the old tradition of Sikh scholarship had not been wholly 
eradicated by the British. Somehow it had survived. The court at 
Faridkot contributed a certain amount of patronage as did the other 
princely families, but as we look back we get the feeling they did 
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not help as much as they ought. In fact, there were times when 
if some of them who were collaborators with the British thought 
the students of Khalsa College were too obstreperous, they 
engineered the shutting off of resources so that sometimes the 
Principal of the college, even if he were not himself British, came 
under very severe pressure. 

When the Sikh shrines were freed from the Mahants and other 
incumbents, they became able to make a much more direct 
contribution and various taksals arose or were revived which 
continued the work of scholarship. The Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee were also patrons and promoters of 
scholarship. The tradition of Sil-ch scholarship was picked up by the 
Singh Sabha Movement of the 1870s onward, and they produced 
a great person like Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha. On its side, Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, produced Prof. Sahib Singh who takes the breath 
away for his academic eminence and his sheer ability to carry the 
traditional roots of his subject into the very front of original 
scholarship in our century. 

It is part of the subtlety of the modernization trend that there 
must always be many stalwart, deep-thinking members of the old 
ways who have open minds about the value of many things the new 
ways bring, at least so far as to give them an honest and thorough 
try-out. This leads to a certain dichotomy of thinking and action 
which can enter into the very hearts and minds of even the strongest 
supporter of the traditional ways. There is always division and 
confusion and tergiversation in the ranks. Good people are found 
on both sides. The same sincere person can change sides. Therefore 
throughout, we should not consider collaborators with policies we 
do not like as enemies to be hated or betrayers who have taken to 
underhand ways. Nor can those who are normally our allies be 
counted on always to support what we consider the right policy. 

In 1945,1 was returning by train from Burma to Chaklala near 
Rawalpindi with my platoon on the way to Germany. At Amritsar 
the guard asked me if I would like the company of a distinguished 
Sikh personality. My welcome companion turned out to be Master 
Tara Singh. We talked of happy things and starting of a new life. 
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I joked that I was going to settle in Ireland and he told me, for sure, 
if I loved the Tenth Guru, I should have to get a wolf hound and 
keep eagles. (Both these things came true.) He talked much of the 
disbanding of the armies and the return to peace. How quickly the 
journey to Lahore went. Now I am lucky I can get across the border 
and it takes a long time, and I weep as I go down the road which 
was a Via Dolorosa for millions of Punjabis going both ways. This 
holocaust and genocide was hardly noticed internationally, and the 
suffering of the Sikhs was greater than that of any other group. In 
1947, they found themselves in a majority on the Indian side of the 
Punjab border. In 1965, they brought home for India a major victory 
in an international war. Having recovered from the untold trauma of 
partition, achieving this victory made them think that better times 
lay ahead. So far as the academic study of Sikhism is concerned, 
great possibilities were opening up. At the Punjabi University at 
Patiala in the centre of the compound is the Sri Guru Gobind Singh 
Department of Religious Studies. With it are kindred departments, 
including Guru Granth Sahib Studies and the Sikh Encyclopaedia as 
well as various research groups. It was the work of Prof. Harbans 
Singh that made this possible, where a number of religions can be 
studied side by side by exponents of the different religions as well 
as by Sikhs, and the subject can take its place along with other 
subjects in reciprocity. 

In the meantime, in the west, that is chiefly north Europe, 
Britain and English-speaking North America, Australia and 
New Zealand, the critical approach to literary scholarship was 
developing rapidly. It seemed to come up about the same time as 
the natural sciences had their great take off from the 17th century 
onward, and by the 19th was well under way. Perhaps it reflects 
the same kind of mentality by which one isolates, 'eradicates,' 'de¬ 
guts,' a topic and deal with things in a very narrow kind of way, 
with a certain proud contempt of concomitants of what has gone 
before and the consequences. The approach has many features of 
which I wish to mention but a few. It is insisted that a tradition or 
a received account is to be treated with suspicion untill proved 
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reliable. This seems rather like the idea that every accused is guilty 
till he or she can prove they are innocent. Everything miraculous 
is accordingly to be rejected out of hand. There is no pause to ask 
at what level the truth in these things can be discovered, rather than 
being rejected out of hand. If something cannot be treated on an 
absolutely objective, third party, cold-light-of-day level, it is to be 
ignored. Again, there are only 'yes' and 'no' answers. Questions are 
posed exclusively by the critic. As in a museum everything is an 
artifact. The critic chooses lighting, background and inscription, 
description. Obviously, there must be what has been called a 
hermeneutic of atheism. This does not stop at merely asking us to 
take into account that the divine hypothesis must not be resorted 
to in the manner of deus ex machina but that no reference to the 
divine, except for denial, no providential or overall plan, pattern or 
forethought is allowed, even if it is helpful as an hypothesis in 
understanding what the makers and actors in history may have been 
thinking. This leads to a good deal of anachronistic thinking in that 
the divine hypothesis has been recognised by most people up till the 
last century, and they let such thinking determine what they were 
trying to do. The critical approach takes it for granted that stories 
are to be understood literally as we who stand after the cheap printing 
press and the scientific revolution believe a story. "My love is like 
a red, red rose that is newly sprung in May" is on the same level 
as Zn+H 2 S0=ZnS0 4 +H 2 . 

When in the Janamsakhi the man squeezes and out comes milk 
or blood, this is history in its own sense the same way truth 
according to a very ancient Indie principle is often to be assessed 
from where the thing is going, from whence it has come, and what 
is the level of its purpose. The critical approach as it appears in its 
western form is more imperialist than the British themselves, for it 
takes it that it is of universal application without any differentiation. 
Things that worked out well for the critical literary study of English 
are applied wholesale to other languages such as Punjabi. In due time, 
when Marxist systems of thought came to be applied (and this is 
perhaps the place where Marxism will have its most long-lasting 
world effect) in historiography we see its ideas of evolution being 
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applied wholesale, and the idea of the class struggle being used to 
explain apparent changes in the natural unfolding of human thought 
forms. 

Religious studies developed against this background in the 
universities. In places like Oxford, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Harvard, 
Yale, theology had been the queen of the subjects. Because of its 
historical strength and venerability, because also of the service it had 
rendered in the past to scientia omnia, it had to be left in some kind 
of position, however weak. It was put into a linked-up loop-line 
round which the old academic shunters could puff up and down. 
In the so-called secular universities it was nonexistent or had to find 
its way as best it could. The easiest way was to disguise it as one 
more historical, social science. Even in that guise it has managed 
to achieve great things. For instance, in the universities of the North 
American system, it can hold conferences with thousands of 
'attendees' and millions of miasmic words emanating. The unwary 
can be buried by avalanches of paper. Periodicals proliferate. 
Somewhere there is something missing in it, and its enemies are not 
slow in pointing out that it sits as "a specter crowned on the grave 
of something which died long ago." The question was, in what shape 
or form Sikh studies were to emerge as a form of world discipline, 
because typically of Sikhism it soon began to make itself felt, not 
only in the Punjab but everywhere. 

The study of the sacred text itself with the use of modem 
western methods had had the calamity of being taken up under 
colonial government auspices and launched by Prof. Ernst Trumpp 
of Munich. He was one of the most brilliant scholars in a brilliant 
age. He had made a distinguished name for himself as a linguist, and 
when serving at Karachi and Peshawar had done outstanding service 
in his studies of the languages of Northwest India. By the time he 
came again to Lahore and Amritsar at the end of the 1860s at the 
behest of the colonial government, his health and especially his brain 
and eyesight and his nervous strength were fast deteriorating. The 
loss of his first wife in India at the time of the first freedom 
movement had poisoned his mind. His preface to his edition of the 
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Holy Book stands as one of the finest monuments to the mentality 
of the imperialist, chauvinist pig that has ever been erected. The 
offensiveness and general lack of natural human decency and self- 
respect which Prof. Trumpp displays should not lessen our 
realization of his achievement and of the restraint of the Sikhs. 
Despite a defeat and shattering of their comity engineered by the 
basest of western chicanary and treachery, they had rallied and begun 
a revival. They still held the doors of study and academic 
investigation open in the face of shocking bad manners and 
colonialist effrontery. That the gianis taught the professor as much 
as they did and quietly departed obviously in a state of shock was 
a great achievement when most of us would have given that scholar 
a bloody nose at the least. Having shut the door against himself, it 
is marvelous to see what the professor as an unaided etymological 
and critical scholar could produce. I have yet to see anything as good 
in English which can explain the prosody of the Granth in the terms 
of Greek and Latin paradigms which some westerners still know, 
as his work on the topic. 

Just to fill out this story with one that balances it, it is good 
to be able to mention the work of Max A. Macauliffe. He was one 
of those Celtic fringe Scots-Irish servants of the Crown who had 
been facing English colonialism since the 12th century. Perhaps 
indeed Ireland was Caliban's island. These Irish and Scots had kept 
the empire going, and in a way were the spiritual ancestors of the 
Sikhs in that respect. Because of their disadvantaged status, they had 
to be twice as brave and efficient as ordinary Englishman. Sometimes 
they were super-helpful like the Lawrence brothers, sometimes 
diabolic like Dwyer (I gather things are similar in French imperialism 
with Bretons and Alsatians, in Spanish with Basques, and in Japan 
with Koreans). Macauliffe gave up his rich emoluments and 
privileges as a judge under the Indian government to seek out Sikh 
scholars and traditionalists and to study at their feet. Like Bhai 
Gurdas, he was unmarried and gave everything to the seva (though 
a good partner would have doubled his effectiveness and certainly 
quadrupled his happiness). 

In their intention, the succession of people like Macauliffe 
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includes Dr. Carl Loehlin and some members of the 'Batala school.' 
In the history of the development of Christian mission theology, at 
long last in the era after World War Two, Christian thinkers plainly 
stated that head-on confrontation and mutual vituperation were 
clearly contrary to the Gospel. They began to insist one of God's 
purposes in the meeting of the great religions was mutual teaching 
and learning, self-reform and newness of life based on mutual love. 
There were plans for cooperation and the exchange of study. 
Probably Bishop Kenneth Cragg, who has laboured from the 1940s 
to the present day to bring Islam and Christianity together and 
published such books as Sandals at the Gate and the Call of the 
Minaret is the best example. Dr. Loehlin did a book on the Sikhs 
which gave true information about them and their religion. Principal 
Ram Singh and Dr. Clarence MacMullen, whose family were Anglo- 
Indians from Kabul, also contributed. Unfortunately, this school of 
Christianity has hardly been noticed by the Sikhs who naturally resent 
the kind of proselytization which a number of sects and extreme 
fundamentalists still hand out to other religions. Then also there is 
the work of people who are Christian no longer, whose work is then 
marked up in the Christian book because that is where they took 
their beginnings. Dr. Loehlin and his wife spent the last days of their 
strength at Yuba City, California, helping to welcome new Sikhs as 
they came and especially to assist them to fill out the innumerable 
forms in English which is the sine qua non of American life. 

In far away New Zealand, the second and third generation 
Scots/Irish settlement was going ahead and prosperity was greeting 
the work of the pioneers. It is a delight to report also that some Sikhs 
had managed to settle there and began to make their way as dairy 
farmers. It was an amazing community altogether, producing people 
who climbed mountains, who went to England and carried out 
revolutions in the discovery of antibiotics, and in young men and 
women who went overseas to serve in Africa and in India. Hew 
McLeod was amongst them. He had gone to the local university of 
Otago, at Dunedin, and there joined the Christian group around Knox 
College, a Presbyterian theological school. He found himself taken 
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up by the student spirit of the time to give service to the world in 
general, to serve and educate, not so much as to evangelize. Thus 
he came to be teaching in a secondary school in the Punjab. His own 
study of the languages and literature and religion, together with the 
ability and willingness of his Sikh teachers, produced first-rate 
scholarship. He went on to the School of Oriental and African studies 
at London. By this time he found his faith had disappeared. He insists 
he is not a Christian, nor in fact a believer of any kind. Nothing makes 
him more angry than being called 'reverend' or being referred to as 
a missionary or ex-missionary. He is blessed with a brilliant, able, 
and utterly supportive partner. His overcoming of the effects of a 
stroke which befell him in the 1980s is impressive. He is totally 
sincere and devoted to the truth. This is the truth as he sees it, and 
we recall to mind the teaching of Anekanta. It is not everybody's 
truth. However, he is a sincere and honest person, and to belittle 
his character or his motives or mix it up with Christianity is just 
to befog our minds when we need every bit of mental and spiritual 
lucidity we can muster. 

In the meantime, back in the 1960s, the Sikhs had found 
themselves in a majority in the area of the Indian Punjab after the 
calamitous trauma of partition and resettlement. The Holy Book had 
become more and more their rallying place, the veritable Ark of the 
Covenant of the Lord round which their faith centered. In 1984, the 
central government sent in the federal army and it destroyed the Akal 
Takht. which is separated from the Darbar Sahib by but a short 
causeway. Again, the Sikhs rallied round their Holy Book. And the 
Holy Book once again sheltered and protected them from becoming 
the victims of Mava. 

In the meantime, the work of scholarship has continued. And 
it is against this background that this fine book by Dr. Balwant Singh 
Dhillon, which we have before us, has been produced. A great 
controversy arose over certain works which took up details of the 
textural history of the Holy Book. This study had gone on quietly 
since the beginning of Sikhism. The S.G.P.C. had itself commissioned 
scholars to compile lists of scribal variant readings which occurred 
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in some of the manuscripts that had been collected in the central 
library at Darbar Sahib which atrociously was burnt down in 1984. 

The tradition had begun with the first Guru and Dr. Balwant 
Singh Dhillon sets before us how the Gurus collected together the 
genuine utterances they had received and carefully rejected those that 
were not genuine, raw, kacha, how the Gurus had selected certain 
scriptures for inclusion and excluded others. This work had gone 
on since the beginning under the supervision of the Gurus and in 
their circle. Certain other collections had been made by claimants 
to the Guruship, but it is possible to detect which these are by their 
characteristics. The fifth guru, Guru Arjan Dev, with Bhai Gurdas 
as amanuensis, before he went to Lahore and suffered his glorious 
martyrdom, gave us the authoritative Adi Granth which came on 
to the tenth Guru. He made some additions and reasserted the 
authenticity of the whole. This was the Scripture to which the tenth 
Guru, just before he expired to wounds inflicted by assassins, made 
obeisance and handed over to it and the Sangat the living Guruship. 
The tradition seems to speak remarkably, logically and clearly. 

Why then was there altercation and all these discussions by 
scholars of old manuscripts and new suggestions ? Sikhism has 
always been an open religion which has pulled in every-body to 
discuss the basic truths. No other religion has been as outstanding 
in opening everything to any who ask, and requesting them to see 
the truth of the message. Sikhism has never been afraid to keep the 
doors of learning open, because there is no mischief or wickedness 
in the purity of its religion. However, human beings, even scholars, 
are liable to commit faults and to be carried away by notions which, 
on more mature consideration, turn out to have led them into false 
ways. Despite this fallibility of scholars, they have to be encouraged, 
because that is a way in which we can ratify the truth. 

An old great-grandfather academic like myself is able to say 
a number of things which cannot really be put into the text of a book, 
but is helpful for understanding the background and putting it into 
a wider context. And although it is against academic etiquette to use 
the first person, I think that Sikh society allows the elderly a little 
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bit of that kind of things. Dr. Balwant Singh Dhillon has expressly 
refrained from the use of names and has asked me to try to avoid 
it. So I wish to emphasize that any naming of names is mine and 
the opinions I am giving are also mine. The author of the book is 
not to be held responsible for any of them. 

This particular controversy seems to have started with a work 
published in 1992, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, written by Prof. Piar Singh 
of Guru Nanak Dev University, who was a well established research 
scholar of many years standing. No one can possibly question Prof. 
Piar Singh's devotion to research. I knew him as a friend from 1980 
until his recent passing away. He was utterly devoted to his work. 
If he had a fault, it was that he wished his patrons to know that 
their patronage had produced excellent and outstanding results. He 
seems to have come upon a manuscript which is now in the special 
collection of Guru Nanak Dev University, under the number MS a 
1245. The bookseller who sold it to the University, when asked by 
the committee which we shall mention later on, gave a kind of cock 
and bull story about picking it up from a dealer in Rajasthan. We 
cannot be sure where it had come from. At some point, Prof. Piar 
Singh had been able to spend a lot of time with it, and I have seen 
with my own eyes the remarks he has inserted in English and in 
Punjabi in his own handwriting upon it. One can hardly believe he 
did this under the eyes of the specialist staff of the library who the 
world over watch one with the eyes of a hawk to see that we do 
not misuse a manuscript. I have had the privilege of carefully and 
at length examining the manuscript and I have to agree with Dr. 
Balwant Singh Dhillon that Prof. Piar Singh's conclusion was a 
mistake. I believe Dr. Dhillon's explanation of what it really is, that 
is, a deliberate act of editing by a group of people who were 
interested in preserving a particular recension of Bani other than the 
one recognized by us today. He has aptly remarked that the 
manuscripts taken up as the earliest sources of the Sikh canon 
instead of originating from the Sikh tradition represent different text 
families. Most probably they have been produced by individuals or 
a group intending to use them for singing, worship or sectarian 
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purposes. His understanding and textual analysis of these sources 
establish the fact that the text represented in them is in no way 
ancestral to the Adi Granth. Prof. Piar Singh discussed all this with 
me in some detail and sent me a large quantity of typewritten material. 
Careful perusal of this convinces me that his work, though I felt 
his suppositions about the importance of these manuscripts were 
wrong, was sincere. 

The issue of Sikh studies has also been taken up by two other 
groups. One was the Institute of Sikh Studies located at Chandigarh. 
The leading light here was S. Daljeet Singh who befriended me early 
in the '80s and remained my friend until his own demise. In a very 
poignant moment he told me of how, in the 70s, he was catching 
the bus at Delhi in a winter sleet storm, with his mind lull of the 
agony of Sikhism which had achieved so much and was now either 
being stultified by not being allowed its natural development, or 
undermined by enemies within as well as without. He especially 
mentioned the work of a certain New Zealand professor of history 
who had been a missionary in the Punjab. It was the work on the 
Janamsakhis (the birth and childhood narratives) which was the 
source of S. Daljeet Singh's agony. He kept saying, "Do people go 
to their own martyrdom on behalf of figments of folk imagination ?" 
I think here he was referring to his own part as a very small boy 
in the freeing of certain shrines from the Mahants. It was a genuine 
agony and he did an amazing and miraculous thing. He help found 
this Institute which has no resources of its own but as we shall see 
is able to bring together mighty resources, sufficient to move the 
mountains of the academy. 

Prof. Hew McLeod was carrying on a remarkable work of 
establishing Sil-ch studies in the North American universities. The 
University of Toronto had obtained for him one of the largest National 
Endowment of Humanities grants obtained by any individual, and he 
was going from university to university lecturing on the importance 
of establishing chairs in Sikhism, or at least of getting the subject 
known. In the 1980s and 1990s, university chairs could be 
purchased by donors at bargain prices. The universities needed both 
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ethnic and subject diversification. They were 'strapped for cash' : 
a lump sum from a donor as a living cashflow was most welcome, 
even though the long-tenn costs to the university would soon give 
the donors far more than they had put in, and go on paying for ever. 
In raising and administering money, the Sikhs have outstanding gifts 
and they do magnificently. Money was obtained, and donated. When 
the universities insisted that once the money was given the donors 
had no further say, this news was badly received. After all, the Sikh 
donor body, while it included some millionaires, also included the 
proverbial "little old ladies who had foregone the heating bill" in the 
North American winter so as to give the money to a Sikh chair. 
(Troth to tell, when the university accepts money from industrialists 
and big-time capitalists, it quietly connives with at least a generation 
of interference and influence-mongering.) It is to be hoped that the 
Sikh community will go on to give yet more donations for chairs 
in the university while the prices are still dirt low. The temptation 
is always to put things into marble and concrete (with one's own 
name carved in deep engraving) or into outside private institutions 
which can then become victims of our usual infighting, and the 
Guru-given leavening Sikhism gives to any outside institution of 
which it is part would be lost. 

In the sequence of well-intentioned people which we were 
setting before the reader, one next places Dr. Pashaura Singh. He 
had been granthi at Calgary and was doing a Ph.D. on the text of 
the Gur% Granth Sahib which was accepted eventually by Toronto. 
A copy of his thesis was mimeographed and distributed, and it was 
taken that he had made serious mistakes in it and his case was 
brought before the acting Jathedar of Akal Takht. When he was 
summoned to Akal Takht to defend himself, Dr. Pashaura Singh went 
over there at his next opportunity and humiliated himself totally 
before the seat of authority and carried out the penance. He is now 
again a member of the Khalsa in good standing. His case in process 
had come before the American Academy of Religion whose relevant 
sub committee sent a letter to the Sikh leader at Amritsar in charge 
of the proceedings. Full of monumental misunder-standings, they 
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refer in false humility to the alleged accusation that in medieval times 
the Papacy did this kind of thing to Galileo. They completely 
misunderstood that 'excommunicate' is not a good translation of 
baradari se chhekna, meaning 'removal from the brotherhood.' Every 
human group has a right to ask a member of the brotherhood to 
refrain from claiming his or her rights until they could be reconciled. 
A case was laid against Dr. Pashaura Singh and he was asked to 
repent and given a penance which he carried out. Prof. Piar Singh 
had also appeared and been given a penance which he carried out. 
In neither case was it intended that the penance should be punitive 
though inadvertently telling Prof. Piar Singh to go to the gurdwara 
where Bhai Gurdas penned the sacred volume each day because of 
the abysmal bus services became a heavy load on an old man. It 
is probable also that many North Americans had the Salmon Rushdie 
affair in the back of their minds. Not understanding the way that 
others, for instance some Muslims, think about these things, they 
fancy themselves as Don Quixotes riding out to defend the freedom 
of speech. On their side, the Sikhs insist throughout that there is 
nothing in common between the Rushdie case and their's. 

The Institute at Chandigarh, together with a surgeon. 
Dr. Jasbir Singh Mann, who works in Fullerton, California, 
organized a series of conferences perhaps by chance over against 
those conferences that had been called earlier on by Hew McLeod, 
in which they stated the case for the absolute integrity of the Holy 
Book. This seemed to me as a university person, an amazing 
achievement by a private group : a quite miraculous bringing together 
of resources, gathering and shepharding professors from Chandigarh, 
Patiala and Amritsar, to the university towns of North America, from 
meeting at the airport, lodging, scheduling and returning them safe, 
all organized on a voluntary basis, self-supporting, but no doubt 
helped out by a very generous giver. 

On the American side, Dr. Jasbir Singh Mann is a deep scholar 
of his own tradition and of medicine, so typical of so many Sikhs 
who are superb at their own profession and at the same time deeply 
versed in their own scriptures and tradition, who donate time and 
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substance to the Sikh cause. He has done a great deal also to give 
his time and resources to his local community, especially landless, 
paperless, Mexican workers who have been forced by poverty 
engineered by the economic politics of the U.S.A. to work for less 
than subsistence wages in the counterpart of the sweatshops of Los 
Angeles. Of these he once remarked : "The poor souls have nothing. 
Their language, civilization and culture, their very religion, has been 
destroyed by the outsider." Sikhism had no intention of allowing this 
to happen to her and in keeping with the teaching of the Gurus with 
regard to anyone else, they are willing to fight against wrong 
wherever they saw it. Here I would only tell of an ordinary Sikh's 
remarks from the floor during a conference at San Francisco : "I 
know my father and mother loved one another, and I was the product 
of that love. I do not want researchers investigating and analyzing 
the moments, motives and stages of that love. So it is with the Guru's 
gift of love to us in the Granth." 

Surely a community to whom such a gift has been given, a 
gift in which and through which it consists (holds together), has 
a right and duty to uphold what it considers best for the research 
and study involved. Surely, too, the academic profession which 
compromised its freedom and integrity with Nazism, Fascism, 
Stalinism and the Cold War, has much rethinking and self¬ 
reformation to do. We have a full scale, fat journal called Lingua 
Franca which is devoted to the study of the faults and failures of 
the profession. Over a run of a number of years, it has never lacked 
material. 

As an aside, I would like to say a word about the role of Oxford 
University Press in all this. The prestige of getting a book published 
by them and the facilities they possess world-wide for advertisement, 
distribution and sales, can contribute a great deal to a scholar's 
career, moreover it serves to establish the opinions of that author 
as a form of academic orthodoxy, a kind of referee and consultant 
of all that comes next in the subject (I believe Oxford University 
Press was associated with the notorious Earl of Claredon who, 
in the 1660s, established certain noxious doctrines in the English 
state church with dire effects which continued for more than a 
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century). Policy is laid down by a committee whose permanent 
secretary is a paid employee of the press who consults not the 
community concerned but scholars of his acquaintance, usually 
cronies or a reputed world expert. Too few orthodox Sikhs in Delhi 
take these people out to lunch at the Ashoka. Singh Brothers by the 
deeply mourned Clock Tower do Sikh scholarship an immense service, 
but neither they nor the university presses of Punjabi or Guru Nanak 
Dev University have much all-world cover. Perhaps this will come. 
A great effort should be made to bring it about soon. We also need 
Sikh scholars of international, 'global,' stature, well-known socially, 
academically respected. One could name one or two failed prophets 
whom the Guru was coaching for the role, but they turned aside into 
their own frivolities. 

I hope that I have not been publically washing the laundry of 
groups that have loved me and helped me for so many years 
onwards, and including World War Two. I have only wanted to try 
and point out the Sikh achievement in this whole matter and some 
aspects of the university's role, and to say there are no villains, only 
heroes. At the beginning of his Penguin on Sikhism, which will 
undoubtably be put in the hands of everybody seeking to know 
something about Sikhism, Dr. McLeod names his students who 
have been at the heart of these disputes (and there are more to come) 
and affirms that they 'keep the flag flying.' For me, 'flag' used 
absolutely, means 'flag of the Khalsa.' We pray the Gum that 
somehow this may indeed be the case because the key academic 
positions in North America are now in the hands of these people. 
Of course, academic generations eventually do change and others 
will come, and then we will know which way the Guru is directing 
us more clearly. Certainly no other religion so little known at the 
beginning of our century in so short a time has been so effectively 
projected into the top ranks of scholarship and of academic 
discussion. The story has yet much to be told. I have had the 
privilege of seeing this part of it, and must testify to the greatness 
of Sikhism, and affirm how eventually, whatever happens, the will 
of the Guru will be done. I pray that many may be prompted to do 
good things. 
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I commend to you this book as a work of sterling scholar¬ 
ship by someone who is genuinely of the culture of the Sikhs from 
ground level upwards as well as brilliant of intellect. His people were 
cultivators and irrigators in Rajasthan who turned a desert into an 
oasis. And he himself got his education the hard way, never at any 
of the British-type institutions that give some people an advantage, 
but rather with the common man and woman, using his own 
intelligence. I was very deeply impressed by how, in so many ways, 
it equalled the erudition of the people who first taught me Biblical 
and patristic textual studies in the best institutions the West can boast. 
It is impressive to see how his type of learning has been able to use 
natural logical reasoning where we in the West have been going 
through the traumas of ever new forms of critical study, "rolled to 
larboard, rolled to starboard, when the surge is seething free." His 
work is of its own kind which can not be brushed aside in any way 
either by the native or western scholars. The reader is asked to take 
it up and read it, bearing in mind the Swahili proverb uttered by 
Grandfather Frog as he sees boys throwing stones into a well: "Their 
game : our death." 


Professor Emeritus of History & 
Comparative Religion, 

University of California at Santa Cmz. 


N.Q. KING 
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1. Ever since its canonization in 1604 C.E., the Adi Granth 
has been looked upon by the Sikhs as the most authentic and 
original repository of the divine 'word', i.e., the Bani revealed to 
the Sikh Gurus during their respective periods of guruship. From 
the time of Guru Nanak, there is a mention of the Pothis of the 
Bani being written down to transmit them to the successive 
generations. While compiling the Adi Granth, Guru Arjan Dev 
also had some other sources of Bani available to him besides the 
Pothi he had inherited from the fourth Guru. Unfortunately, 
none of the early sources or the original writings of the early Sikh 
Gurus, has survived to come down to us. The oldest manuscripts 
of the Bani in our possession are copies, which in turn were copied 
from yet other copies and so on. Scholars interested in the textual 
studies have always lamented the non-availability of these 
sources which is considered a grave loss from the point of view 
of textual criticism. 

2. It is widely believed that the Pothis of the Bani, which were 
current in the Sikh Panth during the pre-Adi Granth period, had 
no canonical authority. It is also felt that the available sources are 
either silent or reveal very little about the criteria of selection 
adopted in respect of the sacred writings which were included in 
or excluded from the Sikh scripture. On the basis of certain 
deletions and insertions in the text of old manuscripts of the Adi 
Granth, it has been remarked that the final version established 
by Guru Arjan Dev in 1604 C.E., continued to be tampered with 
under the influence of socio-religious developments taking place 
in the history of the Sikh community. 1 Since 1970's western 
scholars have shown a renewed interest in the textual studies of 


1. W.H. McLeod, The Evolution of the Sikh Community, p. 77. 
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the Sikh scripture so that 'a sure and certain text of the Adi Granth 
could be established'. 1 Since textual analysis presupposes that 
history of the text is not sure and the text is also not original, 2 thus, 
the chief motive behind the above proposal has been to identify the 
possible sources of Sikh scriptural tradition and thereby to 
reconstruct the process that brought into being the Adi Gur% 
Granth Sahib as we have it in its present form. Resultantly, two 
Ph.D. dissertations—one at Toronto University and the other at 
Columbia University—have been completed under the guidance 
of western scholars of North-American universities. 3 Whereas the 
former seeks to reconstruct the history of the text of the Adi 
Granth', the latter attempts 'to clarify the process of scriptural 
evolution'. For pursuing their studies, both the scholars were in 
dire need of old manuscripts and versions which antedate 1604 C. E. 
Their inquiries resulted in the hypothesis that there may have 
been a source or a document available to Guru Arjan Dev that 
served as a proto-type, providing basis for the Adi Granth. Whereas 
the scholar at Toronto has largely based his formulations on MS 
a 1245, the scholar at Columbia, in addition to the above document 
has drawn heavily on Guru Har Sahai Pothi and the Goindwal 
Pothis to put forth his viewpoint. Both the scholars try to establish 
a genealogy between these sources and trace their origin to the 
early Sikh scriptural tradition. Accordingly, the above documents 
have been identified as the chief sources on which Guru Arjan Dev 
has depended to compile and canonize the Adi Granth. It has been 
claimed that the above documents certainly represent the pre - 
canonical position of sacred Sikh scripture. 


1. Mark Juergensmeyer and N. Gerald Barrier, ed., Sikh Studies ■ 
Comparative Prospective on a Changing Tradition, pp. 97-105,113-118; 
also see W.H. McLeod, 'The Study of Sikh Literature' in John Stratton 
Hawley and Gurinder Singh Mann, ed., Studying the Sikhs •' Issues for 
North America, pp. 47-60. 

2. Paul R. McReynolds, 'Establishing the Text Familiers' in Wendy Doniger 
O'Flaherty, ed., The Critical Study of Sacred Texts, p. 103. 

3. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra *th, unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Toronto, 1991; Gurinder Singh Mann, The 
Making of Sikh Scripture, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Columbia, 1993. 
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3. Back home, by accident or design, basically to provide 'a 
reliable text of the Sikh scripture', in Nov. 1993, Prof. Piar Singh 
also made an abundant use of the above documents to produce 
his controversial book. 1 Inspite of minor differences here and 
there all the three scholars are invariably identical in their 
findings that (i) the history of the text of the Adi Granth, as it 
stands today is quite obscure; (ii) before taking the scribal form 
the hymns of the Sikh Gurus have been in circulation through 
oral or musical tradition! (iii) the text of the Adi Granth that we 
have in its present form lacks in originality, (iv) the Bani of Guru 
Nanak Dev and his immediate successors has been revised in 
the final version! (v) Guru Arjan Dev has frequently modified his 
own hymns! (vi) the M%l-Mantra found in its present form has 
undergone a series of changes! (vii) a considerable number of 
genuine hymns of the Sikh Gurus have been left outside the Adi 
Granth (viii) the writings of the Bhagats have been in and out 
of the Sikh scriptures due to secular motives and so on. 

4. Although, the above scholars claim that they have arrived 
at their conclusions after a careful study of various manuscripts 
of the Sikh text, yet their views have not found acceptance with 
a majority of scholars of Sikh studies and the leading Sikh 
institutions. Hence, an unsavoury controvery involving Prof. 
Piar Singh and Dr. Pashaura Singh erupted. 2 Both the scholars 
had to appear before the Akal Takht, the highest seat of temporal 
and religious authority of the Panth, to explain their position. 
Though, they pleaded themselves to be guilty and accepted the 
verdict of the Akal Takht to go through religious penance, yet 
they have come out with writings which reiterate their previous 
views regarding the Sikh scripture. 3 


1. G#th# Sr$ Adi Gra*th, published in Nov. 1992, G.N.D. University, 
Amritsar, immediately withdrew it from sale on the instructions of 

S.G.P. C., Amritsar. 

2. For the contentious issues, see Giani Bachittar Singh, ed., Planned 
Attack on Aad Sr$ Gur% Gra*th S#hib. 

3. PashauraSingh,'AnEarlySikhScripturalTradition :TheGuruNanakDev 
University MS # 1245', International Journal of Punjab Studies, 1, 2 
(1994), pp. 197-222! Piar Singh G#th#Sr$Adi Gra *thandthe Controversy. 
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5. On my part, ever since my initiation into the field of Sikh 
studies, I have been making use of manuscript as well as 
scriptural sources. I had little thought that one day I will be 
obliged to examine the Adi Granth sources from textual view¬ 
point. It all started in mid 1992 when I came to know that G.N.D. 
University library possessed a manuscript that has been claimed 
to be 'an earlier draft of the Adi Granth O Anyway the discovery 
was so startling that it prompted me to examine the said 
manuscript from close quarters. My observations on it published 
in July 1993, were well-received by the scholars the world over. 1 2 
Subsequently, I was invited to North-America to present 
seminars on it in Sikh Study Conferences held at different 
universities. As stated elsewhere one day Prof. Noel Q. King 
asked me whether it was possible for me to go in for textual 
analysis of the sources that are considered to be at the base of 
the Adi Granth. My prompt reply was that if he agreed, the 
project can be taken up as a joint venture. However, due to old 
age coupled with his not so well health in the years that followed, 
Prof. King could not participate in the proposed study beyond the 
stage of its inception. Nevertheless his contribution in the form 
of foreword reflects his eagerness and intellectual curiosity that 
he showed to me. On the other hand, my friends and colleagues 
who were aware of the issues asked me to carry on the work as 
in their opinion no critic was expected to do the desired study 
which is very vital for understanding the formation of Sikh 
canon. 

6. It will not be out of place to mention that some scholars 
are prone to observe a dichotomy between the faith of Guru 
Nanak and that of his successors. They feel that the theology 
of Guru Nanak and the theology that has developed under the 
later Sikh Gurus, are not completely coterminous. 3 Now on 
the basis of the above-mentioned documents, it has been 
advanced that there has been divergence and modification in the 


1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra*th, pp.24,70, 
132. 

2. Balwant Singh Dhillon, "Myth of an Early Draft of the Adi Gra*th", ASS, 
July 1993, pp. 75-93. 

3. W.H. McLeod, Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion, p. 163. 
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Sikh theology, especially the nature of God, at different stages 
of history. 1 Thus, a new dimension to the debate has been added. 
Piqued by my observations on the history and authenticity of MS 
a 1245, Prof. Piar Singh instead of addressing to the issues, has 
let loose a diatribe against me to indulge in personal insinuations. 2 
Anyway, it provided me an opportunity to consider the issues 
afresh. 

7. After reflecting upon the issues, I feel and I am genuinely 
afraid that even keen scholars of Sikh studies have either very 
little information or they could not have access to the 
manuscripts in question. The scholars who had an opportunity 
to study them have advertantly or inadvertantly given information 
which, at times, is not factually true. Though, the documents 
in question have been extensively used for textual criticism of 
the Adi Granth, yet the same have not been subjected to the 
rigorous methodology in testing their authenticity. All these 
reasons put together have weighed heavily upon the author to 
examine these documents thoroughly and rigorously and share 
views with the academicians. The results obtained remind me 
of Rattan Singh Bhangoo's comments on Maulvi Bute Shah's 
history of the Punjab that: 

^ OT UH T 1 "? GtJ'dl II 

f57) dl« h '«H o( J] H 'dl II 3 

(Having gone through his work I have told the 

true history as he had not described the story of 

the Khalsa in its totality.) 

Similarly, after going through the studies of above scholars on the 
Adi Granth, I also feel that they have not told the whole story, 
honestly and truly. Much has been concealed than revealed 
regarding the so-called earlier sources of the Sikh canon. 

8. The present study intends to examine the sources that are 
said to pre-date the Adi Granth. Since I was interested in 
checking the veracity of the views expressed on the basis of these 


1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra *th, pp. 95-96; 
Piar Singh, G#th#Sr$Adi Gra*th, pp. 418-420. 

2. Piar Singh, G#th#Sr$Adi Gra*th and the Controversy, pp. 116-127,137. 

3. Rattan Singh Bhangoo, Sr$ GurPa*th Park#sh, (ed. Jit Singh Sital), p. 41. 
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documents, consequently it has arisen out of my personal quest 
and inquistiveness to find out the truth, and nothing else but 
truth about them. Hence, it seeks to share the data that I have 
accumulated over the past five years. It has been designed for 
the reader who intends to discern how these manuscripts 
originated, the history of the people who produced and preserved 
them and the peculiar features and ideas which they contain. It 
has been done in a manner which combines both the literary and 
historical methods. For a while, external evidence or what the 
custodians and scholars state about these documents, has been 
put aside. In fact, to check the validity of the claim of the 
custodians as well as to evaluate the antecedents of a document, 
internal evidence found recorded in it has been relied upon. In 
a way, after delving deep into the text, an attempt has been made 
to discern what a document speaks for itself. 

9.1. I feel, before taking up textual criticism of the Adi Granth, 
that a text critic must concern himself or herself with the 
peculiar ways, means and traditions that were prevalent in the 
Sikh community, for the transmission of Gurbani. The first 
chapter of the present work besides giving attention to the 
musical or oral tradition of Gurbani, traces the scribal tradition 
that has developed in the hands of Guru Nanak and his 
immediate successors. It also takes note of other traditions that 
had come up to compete with the main tradition. It underlines 
the role and very purpose of the traditions that had originated 
at the instance of the rivals of the Sikh Gurus. It helps to 
understand the scenario under which the various scribes worked 
to produce the Pothis of Gurbani for different uses and purposes. 
It sets the stage to discriminate the features of various text 
families that were prevalent in the pre and post-Adi Granth 
period. 

9.2. The second chapter deals with Guru Har Sahai Pothi, said 
to be the core of the Sikh scriptural corpus. As the Pothi is no 
more available for examination, on the basis of earlier studies 
on it, an attempt has been made to find out its internal as well 
as external features. Besides tracing the history of the said Pothi, 
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its definitive characteristics and its place in the evolution of Sikh 
scripture have been examined in detail. 

9.3. The third chapter inquires into the origin, history and 
contents of the extant Goindwal Pothis. It explores their 
genuineness and evaluates their role in the formation of Sikh 
scripture, the Adi Granth. To do so, no fact has been 
misconstrued but has been stated as such. To enlighten the 
reader about their various features, especially the arrangement 
of hymns, a first line index of all the writings found in them, 
has been provided in the appendix attached to it. 

9.4. The fourth chapter studies in detail the various features of 
the recently surfaced document MS #1245. It addresses the issue 
whether it qualifies to be 'an earlier draft of the Adi Granth 'or 
not ? Various appendices appended to it help to understand its 
merit from textual viewpoint. 

9.5. Lastly, the limitations of various rules which the scholars 
usually apply to evaluate a manuscript of Gurbani, have been 
discussed. In a way, it suggests the parameters to ascertain the 
authenticity of a document as well as its possible connection with 
the Sikh scriptural tradition. 


c 


gurbAni and its 

TRANSMISSION 

I. INTRODUCTION 

1.1. The Adi Guru Granth Sahib has preserved the sacred 
writings of the Sikh Gurus, which are collectively known as 
Gurbani or Bani. The term Gurbani in a literal sense means 
'speech', 'words' or 'utterances' of the Sikh Gurus which have 
come down to them during a period of their spiritual ministry. 
As proclaimed by Guru Nanak and his successors as well, 
Gurbani is not merely a product of speculation or imagination 
inspired by a deity or personality, it relates to the highest kind 
of religious experience received in a state of unison, directly from 
God. Consequently, the Sikhs look upon it as the very words and 
embodiment of God. As such it is of utmost importance and 
authoritative to shape their faith and religious practices. 
Unparalleled place of importance of the Adi Guru Granth Sahib 
at the very centre of the Sikh religious life coupled with extensive 
dependence of the Sikhs on it, make of it the principle recourse 
to formulate their response to both the secular and religious 
issues concerning the community. Thus, outside the Semitic 
peoples, the Sikh community veritably enjoys the status of Ahl- 
I-Kitab (the People of the Book). Before examining the documents 
in question, a discussion on the nature and history of Gurbani 
transmission is very much required. It will help us to set the 
stage to underline the principles that are to be demonstrated 
while doing textual analysis concerning the Sikh text. 

II. ORIGIN OF GURBANI 

2.1. History of the Sikh scriptural tradition found recorded in 
the Adi Guru Granth Sahib, dates back to the ministry of Guru 
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Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith. In fact, his religious 
experience forms the very core of its origin. The Sikh tradition 
embroidering his childhood and early life depicting him as a 
deeply religious person, shows that he was always in quest of 
Truth. An analysis of his writings reveals that he intensely felt 
himself to be an intermediary of God to proclaim His will. 
Responding to the Divine call, he set out to preach his mission 
to the people of various lands. To express his religious experience, 
he has evolved a curious blend of poetry and music, which has 
an enchanting effect on the listeners. Subsequently, he has 
composed his hymns in various metres and ragas. To convey his 
message to the general public and make it more understandable, 
he has made an effective use of vernacular language. For worship 
and devotional purposes, he has employed the method of Kirtan. 
Lastly, he settled at Kartarpur and founded a religious centre 
where he taught the basic tenets of his faith to the people around 
him. 

2.2. During the course of itineraries and his stay at Kartarpur 
whenever he felt inspired by God or the situation warranted, he 
composed various hymns. When Guru Nanak left the mundane 
world, there existed a single codex of his writings, which he 
bestowed on his successor Guru Angad. 1 Recently, some scholars 
have stressed the central role of oral tradition in the preservation 
and transmission of Gurbani. They claim that much before the 
development of scribal tradition, Guru Nanak's hymns had been 
in circulation orally through musical tradition. Some of them feel 
that oral or singing tradition has influenced the Sikh scriptural 
sources even after they were reduced to writings. 2 The above 
approach has not found much favour with the majority of Sikh 
scholars. The discussion to follow intends to trace out the various 
modes, methods and traditions which have come to exist to 
transmit Gurbani to the successive generations in the pr e-Adi 
Granth period. 

1. ‘H ifdt rj qrfc gra Hbth H3T fHWt’ that pothi (preserved by Guru 
Nanak) of Bani was received by Guru Angad, see Puratan 
Janamsakhi, (ed. Bhai Vir Singh), p. 114; Harji refers to it as Ht? 

gnjTf, investiture with the Sabad, see Gosti Guru Miharvanu 
(ed. Govind Nath Rajguru), p. 169. 

2. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy, p. 42. 
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III. SCRIBAL TRADITION 

3.1. Unlike the scriptures of other religions, the Sikh scriptural 
tradition has come down from the persons whose writings it 
records. Though, a scholar trained in western methodology of 
textual criticism may look upon the above claim as little bit 
exaggerated, especially in the absence of documentary evidence, 
yet there seems to be no reason to disbelieve that right from its 
very manifestation Gurbani was not being reduced to writing. 
There is every likelihood that Guru Nanak being born in a khatri 
(trading community of Punjab) family got education in the art 
of reading and writing. Without a mediocre knowledge of 
accountancy, it would have been extremely impossible for him 
to carry the job of a Modi (store-keeper) at Sultanpur. It is a 
worthnoting that he presents himself as a Shair (poet) also whose 
poetic works are considered par-excellence in the history of 
Panjabi literature. 1 His discourse with the NathSidhas depicting 
the highest qualities of didactic skills is well-preserved in the Adi 
Granth. 2 Similarly, his compositions, namely Asa Pa i and 
Ramkali Onkar which have been composed on the basis of 
Gurmukhi letters are a living testimony to his education. 3 
Moreover, on the basis of his writings we can say that his thought 
always centred upon writing the glory of God. 4 In Ramkali Onkar, 
we come across him advising a Brahmin pedagogue that instead 
of indulging in rigmarole writing, he should indite the Name of 
Sustainer of earth. 5 He appreciates the scribe who is engrossed 
in recording the True Name. 6 Keeping in view these facts, we 
can well-imagine that he might have been translating his 


1. ITOf TTfeH ffa fj HR Vd'^RdPd' 1 II (AGGS, p. 660) 

2. AGGS, pp. 938-946. 

3. Ibid., pp. 434-435, 929-938. 

4. rffo % Ulffl HR srfe Hfe 5PBTR fas RR II 

si '0 otwr odd hiH srtrdl RRr yfe fey tfa'd n 
fey Trot H'rt'd fey fey nfe s u'd'^'d n 
W SR WR fefy rl '<£ II 

fat W vrafat fat Rfe RRT aTK'A imiRR-fal (AGGS, p. 16) 

5. Rfe W fenR fetfR rfa'W II 

fey (HH tTH dldRfy RRCrt 1 II 

6. AGGS, pp. 636,1291. 


(AGGS, p. 930) 
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religious experience into writing on its very manifestation. 
Evidently, the book which he carried with him on his tour to west- 
Asia, was nothing else but a collection of his Bani which he had 
got together over the years. 

3.2. The testimony of the Janamsakhi tradition regarding the 
recording of Gurbani is very revealing. It describes how Guru 
Nanak mediated the Sabad to the entire people assembled, how 
the people assembled submitted themselves to obedience, how the 
devoted Sikhs then put the Sabad into writing and how the cultic 
ceremony was held at Dharamsala where besides the devotional 
singing written hymns were subjected to public reading. We are 
told that some devout Sikhs accompanying him had also taken 
upon themselves to commit the Bani into writing on its 
revelation. For example, Majh ki Var and Sidh Gosh i had been 
recorded by Saido Gheeho, who was with Guru Nanak on his tour 
to Southern India. 1 Similarly Malar Ki Var had been reduced to 
writing by Hassu and Shihan who were accompanying the Guru 
during his sojourn in Kashmir. 2 Guru Nanak's stay at Kartarpur 
was most productive and eventful for the development of Sikh 
Scribal tradition. Bhai Mansukh, a trader of Lahore who had 
come into the fold of Guru Nanak's faith, stayed for three years 
at Kartarpur, primarily to prepare Pothis of Gurbani , 3 Here at 
Kartarpur, besides explaining the significance of Japuji, Guru 
Nanak directed his spiritual heir (Guru) Angad to reduce it to 
writing and recite it, obviously to get it endorsed from him. 4 It 
indicates that what had been composed and recorded by Guru 
Nanak so far was entrusted to (Guru) Angad to arrange it into 
a Pothi. Thus, well before the departure of Guru Nanak, first 
redaction of his sacred writings had come to be preserved in a 
codex, which he bestowed to Guru Angad on his appointment to 
the guruship. 

3.3. Guru Nanak's writings left an indelible imprint on the 
subsequent growth of Sikh scriptural tradition. It provided 

1. Puratan Janamsakhi, pp. 81, 86. 

2. Ibid., p. 93. 

3. Ibid., p. 75. 

4. Harji, Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji, pp. 249-250. 
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powerful stimulus to his successors to add new hymns to the 
received text. Though, Guru Angad's writings are not much in 
size, but his pontificate marked the next stage in the development 
of Sikh scribal tradition. His real contribution lies in the fact that 
he standardized the Gurmukhi letters and popularized their use 
for scribing the sacred writings of the Sikhs. 1 At his demise he 
bequeathed the codex in his possession to his successor. 2 

3.4. Guru Amar Das not only enriched the Sikh scriptural 
tradition but also took a keen interest to preserve its sanctity. 
Some diverse elements chiefly the Udasis were posing a serious 
threat to unity and doctrinal originality of the nascent faith. 
Guru Amar Das took upon himself to educate the Sikhs about 
the pseudo-guru and his writings. 3 To prevent the possible 
interpolation of Sikh tradition, he is credited for putting forth the 
thesis of Sachi versus Kachrbani , 4 which later on became a 
standard rule to canonize the Sikh scripture. Since, with the 
addition of the third Master's hymns the size of sacred writings 
expanded considerably, consequently he thought it prudent to 
arrange the codex afresh. From contemporary sources we find 
that Bulla Pandha was one of the leading scribes at Guru Amar 
Das' court who had dedicated himself to scribe the Pothis of 
Gurbani for circulation among the Sikh Sangats. 5 Adhering to 
the tradition established by his predecessors, Guru Amar Das 
handed over the codex prepared by him to his successor, Guru 
Ram Das. 6 


1. Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Parkash, (ed. Gobind Singh Lamba), 
Vol. II, p. 10; also see Pritam Singh, 'Gurmukhi Lipi', pp. 385-389. 

2. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. 171. 

3. Hfddjd fw dd tf P^t II 

d'tfl of drat H[iddId d'¥d fid drat d'et II 

drara ora Tisra dra drat ’ndv n (aggs, p. 920) 

4. fm Hfddjd ;§r fwfdfr dT^q nrat sret n 
d'tft of dl '^d djd <5dt d'dldP [h[ d d 1 cfl II 

(AGGS, p. 920; for more details see also pp. 1174-751 

5. “IFUT w djdy 'dt dl'fdd Aurat” see Bhai Gurdas, Varan, 11, 

16; also see Bhai Santokh Singh, Suraj Parkash (ed. Bhai Vir Singh), 
p. 1589; Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, p. 662. 

6. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. 171. 
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3.5. As Guru Ram Das was actively involved in the organizational 
set-up of the Sikh Panth under Guru Amar Das, we can well- 
imagine that he was in full knowledge of the Sikh scribal 
tradition that had developed into the hands of his predecessor. 
On his part, he introduced new ragas and metres to the scriptural 
text which reflect his poetic genius. 1 Following faithfully in the 
foot-steps of his predecessor, he would not allow the pseudo-gurus 
to confuse the originality of Gurbani. He reaffirmed that only 
genuine hymns of the Sikh Gurus were acceptable. 2 Ever since 
the pontificate of Guru Amar Das the range of the Sikh mission 
had widened, Manjidars and Masands had fanned out across the 
region, the number of the Sikhs had swelled and Dharamsalas 
had sprung up in far flung areas. To meet the needs of worship 
and study authentic codices of the sacred writings were required. 
It called for renewed efforts to prepare the Pothis of Gurbani. To 
encourage the Sikhs to take up scribing of Gurbani in a big way, 
Guru Ram Das remarked that labour of those Sikhs was also 
sanctified whose hands were engaged in writing the glory of God. 3 
It suggests that during his pontificate scribing of Pothis of 
Gurbani was developing into a pious pastime for the Sikhs. The 
editorial note, namely try <JTR dd-TtdH t-ilQ ^ t r HtT3 T W (Japu 
copied from the copy recorded by Guru Ram Das in his own hand) 
found recorded in the old manuscripts of the Adi Granth. leads 
us to point out that Guru Ram Das had deeply involved himself 
in the scribal activities going on at his court. From the above 
note we can visualize that besides the Pothis. Guru Ram Das 
had taken the initiative to prepare lectionaries for the personal 
use of the Sikhs, in which authenticated texts for liturgical 
purpose had been arranged. Early Sikh literature while providing 
glimpses into the life in Dharamsala informs us that public 
reading of Gurbani was an essential part of the Sikh 


1. Surjit Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh Literature, 
pp. 91-94. 

2. H'fd'dl'd oft STdl Hfe RJU 0 dldd'dl II 

Hfddld oft did dTd off ftld H Hfe^lRd dfe Ridl'H II 

frar td yftf dd ft fay vpftw S Hde sraha n (aggs, p. 304) 

3. 3 dHH y?Td yfer ufh vrat ftfedtH h did hr did dfd wdd dn-r 11 

(AGGS, p. 540) 
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liturgy. 1 All these factors point to the fact that well before the 
succession of Guru Arjan Dev in 1581 C.E., the Sikh Sangats 
had installed in the Dharamsalas a standardized corpus in some 
kind of uniform order. Guru Arjan Dev's remarks that "Pothi is 
veritably the abode of God" 2 coupled with the evidence provided 
by the Sikh sources confirm that he had inherited a definitive 
corpus of sacred writings from his father, Guru Ram Das. 

3.6. In his turn Guru Arjan Dev contributed enormously to 
nurture the Sikh scriptural tradition. We have enough evidence 
to suggest that under his patronage the hymns of Sikh Gurus 
were being committed to writing. He appreciated the Sikhs 
who have dedicated themselves to record the sacred writings. 3 
Bhai Gurdas informs us that there were numerous Gursikhs 
who were copying up the compositions of the Sikh Gurus to 
prepare the Pothis not only for their personal use but for others 
as well. 4 5 Unfortunately, once again the Sikh scriptural tradition 
had come under serious threat of interpolation. Prithi Chand, 
elder brother and rival of Guru Arjan Dev, had entered into an 
alliance with the detractors, to usurp the guruship of Sikh Panth. 
The internal crisis within the Sikh Panth was so acute that even 
Masands, Rababis, Aooms and Bhatts were found to be divided 
between two rival camps. 6 To establish their line of guruship, 
Miharban, son of Prithi Chand had started composing Kachrbani 
songs in the name of 'Nanak'. 8 To purge the entry of spurious 
and ungenuine writings into the Sikh scriptural tradition, Guru 
Arjan Dev decided to codify the Sikh scripture once for all into 
a volume popularly known as the Adi Granth. 


1. dldUfa dId IpjDf dldHftf dId Hctl'H dTd HUB" H<£d tTtT tffe tilQ II 

(AGGS, p. 444) 

also see Bhai Gurdas, 1.3; Surjit Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History 
from Sikh Literature, p. 100. 

2. AGGS, p. 1226. 

3. ufff rTFT foyfh wdh H dWB ufeBT II (AGGS, p. 322) 

4. Bhai Gurdas, 6.12, 24.6, 28.5. 

5. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Ba*s#wal$n#m#Das#*P#tsh#h$#*K#, p. 50. 

6. Ibid., p. 50. 
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IV. READING OR RECITAL TRADITION 

4.1. Another mode to transmit Gurbani, which had developed 
in close proximity to the scribal tradition, related to reading or 
recitation of the sacred texts. According to their need the Sikh 
Gurus had provided to the Sikh Sangats the Pothis of Gurbani, 
which had been duly installed in the Dharamsalas. The 
Dharamsala was not merely a religious establishment, it also 
served as a centre of learning where arrangements to impart 
teaching in Gurmukhi and sacred writings of the Sikhs also 
existed. Besides, the Kirtan session public reading or recitation 
of liturgical texts, namely Japuji, Sodaru, Arad and Sohila also 
took place in Dharamsala. 1 Bhatt Gayand while highlighting the 
personality of Guru Ram Das, refers to the practice of reading 
of sacred hymns which had taken roots in the religious life of 
the Sikhs. 2 Obviously, the practice of reading in congregation was 
not limited only to the liturgical texts but much of the 
compositions included in the Pothis were read aloud for the 
benefit of those Sikhs who were not capable of reading. There is 
every reason to believe that Dharamsalas were not only 
repositories of sacred writings but powerful institutions also 
without which to spread Gurbani at a large scale would not have 
been possible. 

V. MUSICAL TRADITION 

5.1. The style of expression underlying the Sikh scripture is a 
blend of music and poetry. It is most suitable for singing in public. 
For devotional purpose the medium of Kirtan had been employed. 
Beginning with Guru Nanak almost all the Sikh Gurus were gifted 
singers and connoisseurs of music as well. Even they had employed 
some Rababis, a class of professional musicians to perform the 
Kirtan at central Sikh shrine. 3 Resultantly, the musical or singing 

1. Bhai Gurdas, 1.37, 26.4. 

2. fefa irefh dl'^fd Udst'fdfd orafo fero II (AGGS, p. 1402) 

3. Shamsher Singh Ashok, Mir#s$#* D# Pichhoka~, p. 35; The Sikh 
tradition refers to Rai Balwand and Satta who have been assigned the 
job to perform K$rtan at central Sikh Shrine. Their composition 
eulogising the Sikh Guru is well preserved in the Sikh scripture, see 
AGGS, pp. 966-968. 
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tradition had developed into a powerful mode to transmit Gurbani 
among the Sikhs. Notwithstanding its appeal to popularize the 
message of Gurbani, the musical tradition had certain limitations. 
The bands of musicians had to perform the Kirtan orally, 
consequently instead of committing to memory the whole corpus, 
they had memorized only selected hymns possibly relating to 
liturgy and for special occasions. They had to perform the Kirtan 
only for a couple of hours in the morning and evening so they need 
not to memorize the hymns in their totality. Considering the 
medieval milieu, the musical tradition would not have been capable 
to reach every nook and corner of the Sikh world. It would have 
remained confined to a few big urban centres where the Sikh 
Sangats had sufficient resources to support and employ the bands 
of musicians. Moreover the size of the Sikh sacred writings has 
been expanding under the successive Sikh Gurus, so to keep pace 
with it orally was gigantic task for the singers. It is quite possible 
that for the sake of memory or for convenience the musicians may 
have noted down their favourite hymns in small notebooks, 
similar to the collections of modern day Ragis which some times 
they carry to perform the Kirtan. Subsequently, it gave rise to 
another scribal tradition which was minor in nature and 
comprised selective writings possibly thematically arranged. The 
musical tradition which had flourished at far away regions from 
the central Sikh shrine would have been prone to regional or local 
influence. Though, the various musical traditions popular among 
the Sikhs, had much in common but certain musical variants and 
modifications might have crept into them. Nevertheless, it should 
be kept in mind that musical tradition was only a means to 
popularize the message of Gurbani but not an end to preserve it 
for posterity. Taking into account the welhnurtured main Sikh 
scribal tradition coupled with the history of literary activities in 
the early Sikh Panth, we can very safely state that the musical 
tradition or oral transmission popular among the main Sikh 
stream, has no independent origin but has thrived on the scribal 
tradition which has developed into the hands of the Sikh Gurus. 
Anyway, musical variants found in a manuscript provide vital 
clues to ascertain its merit. 
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VI. udAsA tradition 

6.1. While appointing his successor on the institution of guruship, 
Guru Nanak had not followed the hereditary principle. Instead, 
Guru Angad's complete identification with the Master and his 
capability to carry on the mission faithfully, were the major factors 
which had weighed on Guru Nanak to appoint him on the seat of 
guruship. It is well-known in the Sikh tradition that after putting 
his son, Sri Chand, to a series of trials, Guru Nanak had decided 
in favour of Guru Angad which was quite contrary to the age old 
practice of hereditary succession prevalent in India. 1 Though, Sri 
Chand was a deeply religious person, yet it seems plausible that 
Guru Nanak had not found him worthy for guruship simply 
because of his ascetic inclinations. On the other hand, Sri Chand 
instead of reconciling himself to the succession of Guru Angad, 
went ahead to lay his claim on guruship, subsequently establishing 
a separate sect known as the Udasis. He had started preaching 
the teachings of Guru Nanak in his own way which contrary to 
the ideals of Guru Nanak, laid stress on celibacy and asceticism. 
Besides controlling the Sikh centre at Kartarpur, he has been 
successful to attract a sizeable following to his fold. The schism 
created by Sri Chand had assumed alarming proportions which 
was a matter of serious concern for Guru Amar Das. To wean away 
the Sikhs from the influence of the Udasis, Guru Amar Das 
exhorted the Sikhs not to follow the Udasi way of life. Instead he 
encouraged them to lead a house holder's life. 2 It seems, Sri Chand 
had also started composing Bani like hymns. Guru Amar Das was 
quick in response to warn the Sikhs to be aware of the pseudo-guru 
and his 'false' writings. 1 He vehemently opposed the circulation 

1. yVt irMr Mk uW ^A N KaA>Hii 

fkfe kt ’jfoff 6'd' i fyfA N n 

kfk& krai »ra fo Mrs n 

fw uffk ^ ra fhtfe hr feGrai 

rP H% 3+ Wtrsr (V(ofG<S II (AGGS, p. 967) 

2 . “h fw Gl"h 1 snrep- i h fra fkrara fkf% wu'di 1 

ravira dlj rat raBFl” See Narinder Kaur Bhatia, ed., Sri Satiguru Ji 
De Muhain DIan Sakhian, p. 49. 
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of Kachi-bani which had been most probably composed by Sri 
Chand to establish his own seat of gurudom. It is very significant 
to note that to educate the Sikhs about the worthlessness of Kachi- 
bani, Guru Amar Das propounded the idea of Sachi-bani and 
inspired them to sing it because it relates to the highest kind of 
revelation. 1 2 The above injunctions of the third Master are very 
significant because they indicate that some Udasi writings were 
already in circulation. It is a foregone conclusion that among the 
early discontented descendants of the Sikh Gurus, Sri Chand was 
fairly successful to establish a parallel line of guruship to the Sikh 
Gurus. From the facts quoted above one can realize that the 
scriptural tradition which had come to be propounded by Sri Chand 
and his followers, besides the sacred writings of Guru Nanak, 
comprised the 'false' hymns of Sri Chand which he had composed 
in the vein of Guru Nanak. Although exact identification of Kachi- 
bani composed by Sri Chand, especially in the absence of 
documentary evidence, is not possible, yet the ideals followed by 
him lead us to suggest that the extra-canonical writings, namely 
Ratanmala, Jugawali, etc., which depict a strong bias towards 
asceticism and ha_h -yoga practices had their origin in the Udasi 
tradition. 3 From the very beginning and during the period of 
persecution of the Sikhs some of the historical Sikh shrines had 
been in the possession of the Udasis where they carried on their 
literary activities quietly and constantly. 4 Obviously, the Udasi 
scribes or scribes trained in the Udasi lore were prone to include 
Sri Chand's writings in the compositions of the Sikh Gurus. 
Similarly, the scribes who had been patronized by Udasi 
establishments to prepare the copies of Sikh scriputre, were 

1. H'fd'dl'd fw fra oral d q-rgf II 

a'el 3 oral h id did a'¥d <TiJ oral a'el II 

^ra ttsvt ^ra oral »p-fv n (aggs, p. 920) 

2. fm H'fddfd ij fwfcfij irat sret II 
sret 3 djj guebtp Md srndt 11 

(AGGS, p. 920; for more details see also pp. 1174-751 

3. Various Janamsakhi traditions attribute these compositions to 
Guru 

Nanak Dev, see Puratan Janamsakhi (ed. Bhai Vir Singh), pp. 116- 
120 ; 

also see G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, 
pp. 341-402. 

4. Sulakhan Singh, Udasis under the Sikh Rule (l 750-1850 A.D.), 
Ph.D. Thesis, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 1985. 
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exposed to Udasi influence, hence some of the Kachrbani 
compositions which had originated at the instance of Udasis came 
to be attributed to the Sikh Gurus. Now it is the task of text critics 
to unravel the tradition from which a particular manuscript has 
come down. In other words they have to discern carefully whether 
a source is the product of Udasi tradition or how far it has been 
under its influence. 

VII. MOHAN OR BHALLA TRADITION 

7.1. Another rival tradition, which competed with the main Sikh 
tradition, belongs to Baba Mohan and has its origin at Goindwal. 
However, it should not be confused with the original tradition 
that had developed under the patronage of Guru Amar Das. The 
main factor for its out-growth was that Guru Amar Das' 
descendants, especially his son Mohan, had not liked the 
nomination of Guru Ram Das to guruship. The Sikh scriptural 
sources confirm that though Guru Amar Das had prevailed upon 
his sons to accept the spiritual authority of Guru Ram Das but it 
seems they had submitted to him hesitatingly and temporarily. 1 
In fact during the pontificate of third Master, Goindwal had 
emerged into a flourishing Sikh centre. The construction of 
Baoli, organization of Manjis and visits of Sikh Sangats to 
celebrate the festivals of Maghi and Baisakhi at Goindwal, 
had enhanced its prestige and prosperity. 2 Obviously, Baba 
Mohan and his close relatives were not reconciled to part with 
the possession of such a vibrant centre to any one. Very rightly 
loss of guruship meant dispossession of the Sikh centre at 
Goindwal which was unbearable for them. According to Bhai 
Gurdas, the nomination of Guru Ram Das to guruship was 
such a terrible shock for Baba Mohan that he had lost his 


1. Hfddjd yyy Rt ajdw >ffo rflVn 

vrotfl yd - H?my ufiw puppr rraf yfe hIQji 

Hsl Udt Hfddjd <3dl TtHtj djd > >f T y dftpy II 

sratwt fol ?put fefo Hfddjd ppfe ferfepp n caggs, pp. 923- 

2. For the development of Sikhism under Guru Amar Das at 
Goindwal, see Balwant Singh Dhillon, 'Guru Amar Das and the 
Mughal State', JSS, Vol. XI, pp. 88-89. 
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mental balance. 1 On the basis of evidence at our disposal we can 
very safely state that Baba Mohan was not only a rival contender 
but had actually established a parallel line of guruship at 
Goindwal. To understand the resultant schism, a perusal of Guru 
Ram Das' observations is sine qua non in this context. 

7.2. Guru Ram Das' compositions are replete with information 
which throw immense light on the nature of hostility and 
opposition that had developed against the main Sikh stream. His 
usage and treatment of certain technical words, namely, Nindak, 
Bemukh, Ku~iyar, Manmukh, Dusha_ etc., in relation to the 
activities of his rivals is worthnoting. 2 Their use is not limited 
merely to a detractor or an evil person but stood for a person who 
is an enemy of the Guru. Guru Ram Das reaffirms that chief 
aim of the detractor was to usurp God's wealth for self¬ 
aggrandisement. Everyday he casts covetous eyes on the wealth 
of others and wants to make away with the spiritual wealth of 
the Guru (probably the sacred writings). The Sikhs have been 
advised not to associate with him. 3 Guru Ram Das also felt that 
his detractors were spiritually bankrupt who go for begging in 
the world but people would not spit even on their faces. He also 
finds that the detractors being envious of others had lost their 
creditability and instead had exposed themselves to disrepute. 
The wealth which they coveted could not be got by envy. They 
are hopeless fellows who roam about for money to no purpose. 4 
In contrast to the Gursikhs, the evil detractors can not tolerate 

1. vra^ 5DW hfe-HT dQy'd 1 HZJdt HfAfeW ll (Bhai Gurdas, 26-33) 

2. Surjit Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh Literature, 
pp. 105-107. 

3. ftTS fs^ HH? ZJ S6T S5T ‘dZd'Iddn II 

Hza oidU eintB ne 1 oi'« hzj vrfzwll 

Qfs Tsy nzr eda Todfc oId sni ed 1 ll 
dfid tilQ fcs eft Hdlfd VT3" o(dd dfif ttd dId ZPftW 1 " II (AGGS, p. 1244) 

4. first dreyfh zrfd sm us a nfc^r n tk'rttd bbt ndh n 

Q fa vidie fodTo hsi HdTH vrftj <7el vrftj yoi (ss o<Q a 1 To ll 
naryf yntst ndfzr annst nddtfd TraT^ nf any w^ftr n 
ftw ns ot 'dfe wwt nafzr h ns nBTwt zrfn s fife fen ttHzj ii 
djdrfkf h^o( si 1 fe dTd ns few fenn oizfvrzfter 

73 S Hcdtj ffd n dH fendfd dfd dS S' fd II 


(AGGS, pp. 852-853) 
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the greatness of the Guru. They were always unhappy over the 
well-being of others. Their evil designs against the Guru were 
of no avail because only that prospered which God willed. 1 Guru 
Ram Das was of the firm belief that his detractors ultimately 
would meet with ignominy. He declares that even for four 
generations the detractors would not be able to achieve unison 
with God. 2 It seems to bring back the detractors to the main 
stream, Guru Ram Das had responded positively towards 
rapprochement with them. 3 However the experience failed simply 
because the detractors continued to conspire against the Guru. 4 5 
To undermine Guru Ram Das' position his detractors encouraged 
desertions from Guru's side to their camp. 6 To check the 
exploitation of the Sikhs at the hands of detractors Guru Ram 
Das had to decree that except the Guru, the Sikhs should not 
take commands from anyone else. Instead, the Sikhs were 

1. did Hfd'djd fefe dfe off dfe oraf nfed ^dfetn 

-firtr Hfe fed fed rflfe<\ ©sh dfefe fed© gfef 11 
ftfedr 3Hd fed 3 Hdrfc ©3f ddife-H 7 w 3 mfet 11 

few d© "fdOT dt oft dd Hlfet tT 7 Hd fe© dfe dffet II 

frT dTW d(d3 dfe H 7 fed fed d# Tddfet Hd fed fed Hd Wdpfe II 

(AGGS, p.850) 

2. HOT dt H ©3 oft fen did fed dfed dfe© Hd dPd 7 II. 

fed off d dfe dfebn fafe feddr © dt 11 

fed arid feddt ddt rife ddTd dTd ?dddf dfe dfdd fed'd' II 

dd dhfe ddfe Hdl'fe ddfet fet ?? Idfe© dfe feddf gife fend 'd 1 II 

(AGGS, p. 733) 

3. tfe fefe? dt H'fedjd dd fefe ddfe did dlfe II 
fdSW d13d dfedjd ddfe ®d ddddTfe Tdfe dsfe II 
fe© dlfe dfetdf 7 TdfePH 7 STs l'H T dr 7 rTS ri'fe d? 
fefe ddddt ddddt IdWd dfed d"S3 dfe tH 1 ^ II 

Hd fegdTHf H'fe'dld fed i d fefe fefe fefe>H 
fed*' 1 dd ©3d dfd fefe 31? dffe || 

3 T 3dT fed dfddtj ©dd Hid dfd H© TFd d 7 fe Hfedjd SHSH H33 7 dfe II 

(AGGS, pp. 854-55) 

4. TTdTd rdfe fefed dTd dfdT dfe dd fe? fefefd II 

tT 7 dTd 0(0 Qbd HTd dfef fed tfed dTHfe ddTHdd II (AGGS, p. 312) 

5. TTfedFd fed fed H'fedjd dfer UFwfe fefefd 3 ®33l fed dfe dfe II 

frTTd nfedld oF dfeddf 7 Hd 7 ^ 3'dl feb 1 Hd slddd fedfe tfed dl'A II. 

33 3 7 3oT feoCA' d]d dfe Hd ©4 fefe dfd fed dpt SdFdfe II 

(AGGS, p.305) 
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advised to shun away from the company of such fellows. 1 Guru 
Ram Das remarked that the deserters and their associates were 
destined to ruin. In his view first Guru Nanak had proscribed 
them and again Guru Angad had proved them false. Guru Amar 
Das had come to the conclusion that they were wretches and 
hopeless fellows. Now at fourth generation Guru Ram Das had 
forgiven them to redeem these evil detractors. 2 

7.3. We also observe that the detractors had worked out various 
plans against the Guru. Commenting upon the rivals and their 
associates, Guru Ram Das had remarked that some one had 
made party of his friends, sons and brothers. Some - one had tied- 
up with his Jawai (son in law) and Kuram (son or daughter's 
father-indaw). Someone had entered into an alliance with the 
chaudharis and shiqdar of the area. The sole aim of all these 
factions, was to harm the Guru. 3 Evidently, the detractors of 
Guru Ram Das enjoyed the support of authorities at the village 
as well as pargana level. 

7.4. The most significant aspect of the activities of the detractors 
was that they had started imitating the Guru. They were 
churning out spurious compositions to attract the Sikhs to their 
camp. 4 * * Now we are fairly in a good position to assess 


1. fee Hfd'dj'd ot zraH hr aefw vro % oid'fee 7 

WI? ldH did ThT lb Id 7> HFe II. 

ft? fee H fed I d ^ HS Vie % OT? HfeHTOT ufe II 

(AGGS, p. 317 ) 

2. Ufa He H& Hfedjd feet fee Hfe'djfd He II 

h free a Hddd' 1 Abba e efe fewe araee n 

HdHdlfd bdl TH did [ft fefe Hdlfd dj Id fed'd II 
tfet rf-fe fee fee S fcH He rTH rtd'd II 

djTd d'd feSof H fe? dlTd nidlfe offe ofe'He II 

diTd dlril fefet ■sleTd'H 1 ' few did e* 1 #ee II 

djd dQfe llfet fefew Id(ft fftdoi dHd Hfe d'd II (AGGS, p. 307) 

3. AGGS, p. 366. 

4. h fddid bt met Hfe hju h djamel aete II 

Hfeae oft din fed old fee a«d H efeee gd efe ifefer n 

feefe fe nfe fe h fey a Tee 7 e efe nae ofefer n 


(AGGS, p. 304) 
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the nature of opposition that Guru Ram Das was facing at the 
hands of his rivals. On the basis of the above evidence, it is crystal 
clear that the rivals cherished an ernest desire to succeed to the 
guruship, coveted the wealth of the Guru's establishment, cast 
envious eyes on the spiritual wealth i.e., Bani of the Gurus, 
indulged in tirades and slanderous campaigns to malign the 
Guru, encouraged desertion in the ranks of the Sikhs and 
imitated the Sikh Gurus to compose Kachi-Bani and worked on 
alliances to grab the Gurgaddi. Who were these detractors or 
rivals ? To identify them is not an impossible task. 

7.5. The Sikh tradition informs us that Baba Sri Chand who 
was one of the claimants, had been reconciled and had very 
cordial relations with the fourth Master. 1 Guru Angad's sons, 
though unhappy over the succession of Guru Amar Das, had not 
been able to attract a sizeable following to their side. The Mina 
tradition, which we will discuss later on, had not yet taken off. 
Evidently it was none but Baba Mohan and his relatives whose 
hostility towards Guru Ram Das had engulfed the Sikh Panth 
in a serious internal crisis. Against the backdrop of Guru Ram 
Das' above-mentioned observations, the claim of Baba Mohan and 
his descendants, which we find recorded in the colophon of the 
Ahiyapur Pothi, becomes more significant and meaningful too. 
The said claim states that the custodians of the Pothis had got 
the blessings of three generations of the Sikh Gurus and that 
anyone following the Guru outside their progeny would certainly 
go to hell. 2 It provides enough insights into the very purpose of 
the Pothi. It reflects that Baba Mohan and his descendants had 
refused to accord recognition to Guru Ram Das, and instead they 
wanted to establish a hereditary line of guruship. The extant 
Goindwal Pothis are themselves a clear proof that Baba Mohan 
and his close relatives had compiled a sort of scripture, so the 
Sikhs can be attracted to their establishment. The tradition 
developed by Baba Mohan and his descendants is well preserved 
in the extant Goindwal Pothis. Very truly it has incorporated the 
spurious writings of the Mohan tradition which they had 

1. Parchian Sewa Das (ed. Hari Singh), p. 67. 

2. See infra chap. 3.12. 
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composed in imitation to the Sikh Gurus. 1 As referred by Guru 
Ram Das some of the Kachi-Bani writings included in these 
Pothis are really of unreliable nature. Moreover, the hereditary 
gurudom which Baba Mohan and his descendants desired to 
establish, has been very graphically presented in it. 2 How far the 
Mohan tradition has depended on the original Sikh tradition for 
its origin is an important issue which needs thorough 
investigation. Likewise another way in which Mohan tradition 
had been influencing the subsequent literature also deserves 
probing. While identifying a source for the compilation of the Adi 
Granth, a scholar has to be vigilant in his or her judgement that 
whether it is free from the characteristic features and variants 
associated with the Mohan tradition or not. 

VIII. minA tradition 

8.1. One of the most significant rival traditions which laboured 
hard to run counter to the main Sikh tradition, owes its origin 
to Prithi Chand and his descendants, commonly known as the 
Minas. It was also an outgrowth of sectarian interests that had 
developed in reaction to Guru Arjan Dev's succession. The Sikh 
sources are unanimous in their view that even during the life 
of Guru Ram Das, the issue of succession had become highly 
debatable because Prithi Chand, had made his stand publically 
known that he desired to succeed his father. To usurp the 
guruship he not only schemed to outwit his younger brother 
(Guru) Arjan Dev but had also cast his net to manipulate the 
position in his favour. He had become so impatient and rowdy 
that he had started picking up feuds with his father, Guru Ram 
Das. 3 To achieve his motive he had stooped to such a level that 
Guru Ram Das had to declare him a Mina (crooked). 4 Instead 
of reconciling to Guru Arjan Dev's succession over guruship in 

1. For Kachi-bani hymns included in the Mohan or Bhalla tradition, 
see infra chap. 3, Appendix IV. 

2. See infra chap. 3.11.4. 

3. spg us s'di'd'd d§ rUdT guru 

1tT?> ? rP? g^ld dH d§ fb§ ydld'd IPU II (AGGS, p . 1200) 

4. ale 1 dap fuagtap odd odd di?or gas vrsafsap i 

Bhai Gurdas, 26.33; for more comments on the activities of the 
Minas by Bhai Gurdas, see also Var 36.1-8. 
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September 1581, Prithi Chand carried on to contest his claim for 
guruship. Firstly, he conspired desertions and had won over some 
of the leading Masands to his camp. 1 He was also successful in 
getting a share in the income from the city of Ramdaspur. 2 Since, 
Guru Arjan Dev was issueless for quite a time, Prithi Chand 
cherished vainly the hope that ultimately the mantle of guruship 
would fall to his son Miharban. But the birth of (Guru) Hargobind 
in June 1595 C.E., totally upset the Mina apple cart, which 
subsequently proved to be a turning point in the take off Mina 
tradition. Afterwards he thought of an aggressive and relentless 
campaign against the Guru. To eliminate the child Hargobind, 
was one of the earliest options which he had exercised 
clandestinely. 3 The scriptural as well as historical sources provide 
enough insights into the nature of hostility that Guru Arjan Dev 
had to face at the hands of his rival, Prithi Chand. 

8.2. We find that Prithi Chand had conspired with the Mughal 
officials who out of jealousy were not found unwanting to promote 
his interest. He was instrumental to instigate Sulhi Khan, a 
Mughal official, to deliver a fatal blow to Guru Arjan Dev which 
due to untimely death of Sulhi Khan could not be carried out. 4 
In collusion with the provincial level Mughal officials he incited 
the royal court against the mission of Guru. Even a petition 
drawn against Guru Arjan Dev was put before Emperor Akbar 
but Prithi Chand and his associates had to face discomfiture 
because their allegations were unfounded and uncalled for. 6 
Having failed to dislodge Guru Arjan Dev from Ramdaspur, 
Prithi Chand moved to Hehar, a village near Lahore, where he 


1. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bansawalinama Dasan Patshahian Ka, p. 50. 

2. Bhai Santokh Singh, Suraj Parkash (ed. Bhai Vir Singh), p. 1763. 

3. AGGS, pp. 1137, 1138. 

4. HWdt # A'd'IVd a^ll 

Hwht ar am oral <7 uaa Hwat afe w Tavmn (aggs, p. 825) 

5. Harra wftrn imrt or© w bamii 

bmfh Travel aifsre Haul fen ar© hh ?ja) hp# ©aui 
mat tid'dw bw o[3 ii fha am mi# w am ii 
ddi ftPHnr °(de mu II UeAl dfe a*' mf npfb II 


(AGGS, p . 199) 
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founded a parallel centre to that of Guru Arjan Dev. 1 However, 
after the departure of Guru Hargobind, the descendants of Prithi 
Chand had full control of Amritsar almost for a century, where 
they carried on their literary pursuits without any disturbance. 
The volume and variety of literature produced by the Mina line 
of guruship speak loudly and clearly of their motives. 

8.3. An examination of the Mina literature leaves no room for 
any doubt that Prithi Chand from the very beginning had 
embarked on a systematic plan to groom his son, Miharban, as 
the future guru of the Sikh Panth. To make him a perfect and 
legitimate candidate for guruship, Miharban was encouraged to 
compose poetry in the vein of the Sikh Gurus. 2 The Mina 
literature in its attempts to highlight Miharban as a rightful heir 
of Guru Arjan Dev not only projects him a great favourite of the 
Guru but a key figure at the Guru's court who was highly skillful 
to carry on responsibilities on behalf of the Guru. 3 Miharban was 
a prolific writer and no mean a poet as well. His literary works 
speak volumes of hard work which he put in to establish the Mina 
tradition. 4 We are told that the Granth, a sort of scripture for 
the Minas that Miharban had compiled, also included the 
writings composed by him. 5 6 On the pattern of the Sikh Gurus 
he had bands of musicians to perform KirtanA He had employed 
a number of professional scribes who were entrusted with the 
work to prepare copies of his Granth, for subsequent circulation 
and installation at the establishments controlled by the Mina 


1. Sohan, Gurbilas Chhevien Patshahi, p. 29; also see Gos_i Guru 
Miharvanu, pp. 191-194. 

2. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, pp. 174, 176, 336. 

3. Ibid., pp. 175-176. 

4. Piara Singh Padam, 'Miharvan te Hariji dian Rachnavan', pp. 38-40. 

5. filbd'd'A UH fudfe ^ oClfl'H'd dfd I 
drarft fdraWl H'O'H'fbd bfe drawl ib? i 
fo?r rat rafet to srarat i 

ddl did cVrtol rfl tT r dt VSt I. 

nteW- dt yrrwr fesr dfe yd'lwri 

rah udraHratdd rat wra afet fed fera irafetf 7 1 

Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bansawalinama Dasan Patshahian Ka, p. 50. 

6. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. 198. 
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Masands. 1 It is very obvious that threat to corrupt the originality 
of GurBani was real and very serious. To counter the Mina 
tradition from taking roots deep into the Sikh Panth, Bhai 
Gurdas single-handedly performed a yeoman's job. He presented 
the main Sikh tradition as being so real and forceful that 
propaganda and heretical teachings of the Minas would not be 
able to prevail. 2 

8.4. Although most scholars have followed the traditional line 
to accuse the Minas for having corrupted the Sikh scripture, yet 
the vital issue as to how the Mina tradition conflicted with 
the main Sikh tradition in its approach to doctrinal and 
theological issues has not been adequately explored so far. Even 
no one has taken the studies to identify the characteristics or 
definitive features of the Mina tradition. Surely the above task 
is formidable, especially in the absence of Mina scriputre, but the 
literary works of Miharban that have survived, have preserved 
some of the traces that can unfold the mysteries surrounding the 
Mina tradition. We have abundant evidence to prove that the 
primary concern of the Minas was to establish their line of 
guruship. Hence emphasis on Miharban as a Satguru has been 
repeatedly made in Mian works. 3 4 5 In contrast to the Sikh Gurus, 
the Mina tradition deviates considerably in its approach to both 
Hinduism and Islam. On the one hand it accepts the Semitic 
prophets and on the other eulogises the Hindu avtarasd It does 
not hesitate to call Babur as Marad ka Chela and justifies Mughal 
rule over India as divine dispensation. 0 The Brahmanical system, 
hath-yoga beliefs and practices, Sarguaa mode of bhakti etc., 
which stood discarded by the Sikh Gurus, were reintroduced into 


1. Keso Das and Sunder Das were the chief scribes of the Mina 
tradition, see Gos_i Guru Miharvanu, pp. 340, 347. 

2. Bhai Gurdas, 36.1-8. 

3. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, pp. 181-190. 

4. Whereas Sukhmani Sahansarnama eulogises the Hindu Avtaras, 
Adi Katha Muhammad Ki, Masla Hajrat Rasool Ka, Masla 
Moose Paigambar Ka, Masla Hasan Hussain Ka, etc., deal with 
the Semitic religious personalities. 

5. Miharban, Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji (ed. Kirpal Singh), 
p. 465. 
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the Mina variety of Sikhism. 1 A thorough and extensive study 
of the of Mina literature can be of immense value for textual 
studies. Such a study will go a long way to finding out how the 
Mina tradition was different from that of the main Sikh tradition. 

IX. HINDALI TRADITION 

9.1. Another tradition, the Hindali that was totally heterodox 
in nature, also deserves our attention. It owes its origin to Hindal, 
a jat of Jandiala (Jan diala Guru), now in the district of Amritsar. 
The Sikh sources describe that previously he had been a follower 
of Sakhi Sarwar who had come under the spell of Guru Amar 
Das to dedicate himself to the service of langar at Goindwal. It 
is said that he was one of the Manjidars to whom Guru Amar 
Das had entrusted the responsibility to preach Sikhism in and 
around his village. 2 Since he was fond of meditating God in the 
name of Niranjan, his followers came to be knows as the 
Niranjanias , 3 4 Though his association with Guru Amar Das is a 
debatable issue, yet we can safely state that Hindal who was a 
contemporary of Guru Arjan Dev, had embraced Sikhism at some 
stage of his career. 1 It seems, subsequently he drifted away from 
the main stream Sikhism to establish his own seat of gurudom 
at Jandiala. 5 Bidhi Chand, the son and successor of Hindal 
carried on the Niranjania tradition to give it an independent 

1. These ideas are found interspersed in the various Sakhis and 
Goshtis of Mina literature. For a cursory glance readers are 
referred to Gosti Guru Miharvanu, pp. 169-328. 

2. Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Parkash, Vol. II, pp. 223-226; Rattan 
Singh Bhangoo, Sri Guru Panth Parkash (ed. Jit Singh Sital), p. 
252; Giani Gian Singh, Panth Parkash (ed. Giani Kirpal Singh), 
p. 2851-2852. 

3. Giani Gian Singh, Panth Parkash, p. 2852. 

4. Parchi Baba Hindal and some other sources inform us that Hindal 
took his birth on Vaisakh Vadi Puranmashi, 1630 Bk. (1573 C.E.), 
see Parchi Baba Hindal, folio 18; Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, 
p. 715. If it is true then he was only one year old when Guru Amar 
Das took his demise. It puts a big question mark as to confer a 
Manji on a child when he was still in his infancy does not look 
plausible on the part of Guru Amar Das. The Hindali as well as Sikh 
sources confirm that he was a contemporary of Guru Arjan Dev, see 
Giani Gian Singh, p. 2852; Parchi Baba Hindal, folios 23-24. 

5. Rattan Singh Bhangoo, op.cit., p. 253. 
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outlook than that of the Sikhs. 1 Some of the sources inform us 
that he had married a Muslim girl of questionable character to 
become a bete noire in the eyes of public. 2 Resultantly, a number 
of his followers had forsaken him to rejoin the main stream 
Sikhism. It seems thereafter Bidhi Chand and his successors 
became sworn enemies of the main stream Sikhs to cause an 
irreparable loss to them at the hands of Mughal and Afghan 
authorities. The Niranjania literature produced under the 
patronage of Bidhi Chand, has no scruple to denigrate Guru 
Nanak and his successors. 3 It is replete with accounts that 
Hindal stood on a much higher spiritual pedestal than that of 
Guru Nanak. It also informs us that Hindal has composed a 
number of compositions. 4 Significantly, some writings which are 
raga oriented have survived in the Niranjania works. It is equally 
noteworthy that his writings have been entered under the 
authorship oiMahala 1, a distinctive feature of the Sikh text to 
record the Bani of Guru Nanak. 5 An analysis of the Niranjania 
literature reveals that Hindal has compiled a sort of Granth 
wherein besides his own writings, the hymns of Guru Nanak, 
Guru Angad and medieval Bhagats have been included in it. 6 A 
cursory glance at the writings of Hindal indicates that to compose 
them he has borrowed heavily from the Bani of the Sikh Gurus. 7 
Even to initiate their followers the Niranjanias have coined a 
formula that contains some peculiar features which put it apart 
from the Sikh tradition. 1 The scholars of Sikh studies are 
unanimous in their viewpoint that to serve their vested 

1. For the beliefs and practices of the Niranjanias, see Parchi 
Baba Hindal, folios. 49-75, 57-58, 154-161, 231-233; Giani Gian 
Singh, Panth Parkash, p. 2853. 

2. H.A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province, Vol. II, p. 325; Giani Gian Singh, 
op.cit., p. 2852; Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, p. 715. 

3. For Niranjanias attitude towards Guru Nanak and Guru Arjan 
Dev, See Parchi Baba Hindal, folios 26-30, 75-83, 100-101, 105- 
112, 131, 151; also see Rattan Singh Bhangoo, Sri Guru Panth 
Parkash, p. 254; Giani Gian Singh, op.cit., p. 2853. 

4. Parchi Baba Hindal, folios 102, 105. 

5. Ibid., folios 42, 102-104, 131, 145, 147, 162-164. 

6. Ibid., folio 113. 

7. See infra Appendix I. 
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interests, the Niranjanias have played a vital role to distort the 
Sikh tradition. 2 Hence, the scholars working in the field of textual 
criticism have to be cautious in their approach as the possibility 
of Niranjania documents representing their version of the Bani 
of the Sikh Gurus surfacing at some stage of history can not be 
ruled out altogether. 

X. CONCLUSIONS 

10.1. The foregoing discussion helps us to understand that 
literary activity among the Sikhs is not a late phenomenon but 
its genesis can be traced back to the times of Guru Nanak. Our 
sources reveal that right from Guru Nanak the recording and 
copying of GurBani and its subsequent circulation among the 
Sikhs have been well taken care of by the Sikh Gurus and the 
Sikhs commissioned by them. Consequently, under the watchful 
eyes of the Sikh Gurus a major or parent tradition of GurBani 
in scribal form had flourished to which each Sikh Guru had 
contributed in a very significant manner. On the basis of diction, 
genre and other poetic elements it has been proved that the Sikh 
Gurus before Guru Arjan Dev had not only access to the hymns 
of their successors but to the writings of the Bhagats as well. 3 
Evidence at hand suggests that the process of recording, 
compilation and canonization did not take place once but over and 
over again for nearly a century, coming to an end with the 
codification of the Adi Granth in 1604 C.E. Undoubtedly in 
addition to the inherited writings, Guru Arjan Dev had to sift 
many other sources available to him, but to locate the sources 
of Sikh scriptural tradition a scholar has to be careful that 

1. The Niranjania formula to initiate the followers has been recorded 
as : 

ttb n HarcH? n zr bItoii hrft bItoii hwh r<Vdoed n f?rat f<Vdid n 
fAdoCd »rarw Hdfon »rar?jt mflra gra wfen 

(Parchi Baba Hindal, folio 99) 

2. Rattan Singh Bhangoo, Sri Guru Panth Parkash, p. 254; Giani 
Gian Singh, Panth Parkash, pp. 2852-2853; also see Karam Singh 
Historian, Katak ki Vishakh, pp. 116-131; Surjit Hans, A 
Reconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh Literature, pp. 204-205; 
Gurcharan Singh, 'Niranjania Samparda ate Usda Sahit', Khoj 
Patarika, 1967-68, No. 1, pp. 161-66. 

3. For details, see Sahib Singh, Adi Bir Bare, pp. 34-108. 
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besides the main Sikh tradition, four other rival traditions of 
Gurbani i.e., the Udasi, the Mohan or Bhalla, the Mina and the 
Hindali were also current among the Sikhs of various hues of 
that time. While analysing a manuscript and its possible 
relationship with the early Sikh scriptural sources, we have to 
ascertain to which of the above-mentioned traditions of GurBani 
it belongs. 
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APPENDIX I CHAP 1 


SOME EXAMPLES OF HINDAL’S COMPOSITIONS 


1. d'dl d|Hd1 VlOrt' llfdrt 1 ^ 

3 IP333H U3HH3 5T33 1 trTFT rft HI? ©Wt II 

3" iHrldrl rTtfl ^’ddrH Held iHrldtH 33t gfeinfetll 

d© [W 3 SHITO ddl oftnId o(dl 3 iH'si II 

3 rffe ufe Vldldffe sftdUfe rtlt 1 ) 1 ddl Ujfe Uffe 33 TTH 'si II 

3 3 1 3I3 3 1 3fe 3P33 SP33 oT33 33 1 >>f3 3 31W rTstll 

3 33 1 " fW3 »I33 »f?3et 33t »ffefefe sftHfe ojtidfd gfet II 

3 Uss 1 illdA > >n§'3 WtSoT H3 K3 H3 3 d'dl II 

ftfet fast MHHvjt u3 r w T y^r 33 fe3 3H 1 srfo win 

H33T 33 ts© HK3 33 333 1 3# 3©3t 5P3 dJ-H'dl II 

331 fefH3 feH3 H3 3© 33 3 333 fA'd'oC'fd g33fet II 

33 33333 g# g§3 3 33 Hfe 3f3©ll 

H3 Aid 3lfer 3133 ©33 ddl 6'td ©H3f3 oT3tT II 

lft3 WW 3T©ffr 33fe >3©3ts 33 feg feg H3 1 33311 

fmi H'feoj 33tHf3 H3t 33 3t 33 33311 

33lf3 33 3f3Wt »ftH3 33 AdoC'dl H W 33 ujfe 311 

pHH ^ dTd [©'ll'3 feu 1 " 3HVP3 H"f33T3 [©H fH3'S II 

cVH rTU 1 © 33T3t 3^ 313 H3 1 Hd[© old'S II 

ftlW few 3J3Hf3 HA ^TT 1 © HA ©t 33Hfe 33 3T3 1 © II 

A3fe 3 ITS 3fs©53 SW 33 HfHdW 333 1 © II 

3J3 W3 iftB 1 © 33H feu 1 © 3dl3(3 33Tf3 (A3 1 © 33 3335 »TO HA 1 © II 

(Parchi Baba Hindal, folios 42-43) 


2. (P3J 3 T Hoirt1 H: ^ 

H33 ©few @3 II oj33'33t ©H ©3 tffe’H 1 II 
©3 ©tTTS Adof'd 3T3t© 33 H3 US'fSH A 1 ? rftll 
H3 H 33fe fed 1 33' ©fet© trTH 3 1 © 33 H?3 rftll 
3Tg 3 1 © >H r U3 ©I©)© iM 3 Hfet 3 fedd'd rftll 
H'fd'dld H3t 3fe»3 5©© ©t©t© A©© 33t Udgfedl'd rftll 
Hfet 3 Hfem 11 ?^ ©t©1© feH ©t fSSTH ©Ilf© ©6T rft II 
33t 33Hfe 33fH 1 H T ©t©t© 336T Ugfe >M33" rftll 
Kf 3 ©Ufe 333 1 3t3fe H 1 ^ 1 " IMS 333 fe^T rftll 
fedWl Wt S3 uife 3T3ts W >Jf33 SoT 3ft II 
S3 1 " U©3t 33 t>R?3 3t 313ts H'fedjd W 33 rft II 
Hfd'dld ^fWH 1 3T3tS fed 3©3 T 33 K33 rftll 

H33 1 >H33 33533 dfets 1(3 fed33 "U33 >333 rft II 
lit© fWW "UK 3 1 3T3ts 33 1 S3 fe33 3 1 #3 t rftll 
33F 33fe ^PITS 1 " 3T3tS 3fe ©t 331 twfe rft II 
sreH 1 3 fe'dofdH 33 3T3tS 33P" 3 1 © fed 1 © rft II 
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dfe H3 7 oft fed! 7 dtdtd 3 fe vftddd RTdfe rft II 
dfd dR 7 ® »RfW dtdtd 3^? ?TR d 7 ^ dfd hPf? rft II 

(Parchi Baba Hindal, folios 102-103) 

3. d'dl dRlolrtl VldA 1 ^ 

ITO 3W ©3 dfe»R II 
»ratH fefed djdRttf fwtH^pn 
Tv? fed TdR f3drT3 IRffefll 
R Rd 0[d rft Rdt Hrfl > >l l fe'H 7 II 
fn<f fr 1 OV RJ ofd rft Ad fVT?5" II 
rife Rdt 3fd fRWfRfe R§ Ad fRA rft lldd 7 ©ll 
dfd dt3R Ira 3 3t fom 7 aTh'aI ii 
3 nTd deft H dd 3 r-PTft II 
dR fWA 7 dt dWfetll 
[ddt [ssfA'Vf 7 dtRR 7 Afdl dIA II 
dR fWA 7 dtdf 7 Hfd'dl'd fwffefll 
R3 3 ffe 7 »Hfij R3 7 fsdf 7 ll 
dfd dR fetfe f?3 forsr dAfenR n 
dRRdr 3d dtdH 7 fBTT5T dA II 
dFRoT tdRoT A'fd Adt ftTR Hdtll 
ddt RdTft ddt UJd rft 3dt II 
dfd d3 Hd H dtd d ddt II 
urfd rft 3dt dt3R 3 d 7 © RA II 
Ujfd 3t ddt R3 RfdR © sfet II 
dTd sst R 7 ddt d'rtl II 
3 die sts! dQtj dR dftT RH'tfl II 
dd fdtddf 7 dt dtRH 7 Rd R3 rl A II 
dfRdR dfd rft d3 Atddf 7 3 rfetll 
3d 3d 3A3 fdRR fet Rdt vfetll 
dfd rft y¥d Hs/1 Sri 3 oRdt II 
Rid Hd'die fftR © dtRR RdfT fdA II 
dfd rft R'fd 3dt rlfe'd 7 f3R RRf ©t Tddtll 
©dR 3 fd3R df% dfddf 7 Adi 7 R3 VI 1 dt II 
dfdd dRPd dRVRd R?dft R ddd RTRdt II 

frfTft 3 rl'3 dtRR Rd 7 Rdt RRffe 3doT dIA II 
dfd rft R3 R R 7 fHdrl'ed'd 1 II 
©HR RdTAt © d 1 Add 1 d 1 II 
R dtd rft© fWdt f3R dfd rft fWd 7 II 
Rdt RdTfe dRdft dtRR 7 Rd 3d dA II 
Rfedjd VIAt H'd HAd 1 * o(Q tVlWdt II 
R3J H A3 '3 Rd RdW 33 'dt II 
td^vlR yet dd 1 A dPdt II 

oldH'^dt 3 RtRR 7 oTdR 3A II (Parchi Baba Hindal, folios 103-105) 
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4. 3*31 HUt H: *1 UJ7 <\ 

ha or w Hfe yaaftAii 

HHtf didl'H Hoi oT ihI <"> 11 
fedfyq 33 H Hit 3^ II 
fsA w h oft wa^at iiaaitii 
far am >rs ua aa 7 n 

did ^ aBA d'H W 3d 1 II 

fawvi na>r 33 wr? T a T ii 

Vna 6M d?si dol'd 1 II 

wftiii 

0(0 dtd'tt d^ ut Hd U'^d II (Parchi Baba Hindal, folio 166) 










GURU HAR SAHAI POTHI 


MYTH OF AN EARLY CORPUS OF 
THE SIKH SCRIPTURE 

I. INTRODUCTION 

1.1. The traditional Sikh sources state that the Sikh Gurus 
while succeeding to the guruship had inherited a Pothi from their 
respective predecessors. The Pothi which was in the possession 
of Sodhi family of Guru Har Sahai, a village near Ferozepur in 
Punjab, has been claimed to be the original one bestowed by Guru 
Nanak on his successor, Guru Angad. Subsequently, it is said 
to have been inherited by Guru Arjan and till then it remained 
in the possession of Prithi Chand and his descendants. 1 Recently, 
it has been argued by a scholar that even though Guru Har 
Sahai Pothi was not the original manuscript attributed to Guru 
Nanak, "It may have been a copy of the manuscript that 
represented the core of the Sikh scriptural corpus." 2 The present 
study seeks to examine various features of the Pothi so that the 
scholars may assess its merit and determine its place in the 
codification of the Adi Granth in 1604 C.E. For its proper analysis 
it becomes almost imperative that the family history of the Sodhis 
of Guru Har Sahai and Pothi in their possession may be known. 

II. THE SODHI FAMILY OF GURU HAR SAHAI 

2.1. The Sodhis of Guru Har Sahai are the direct descendants 
of Prithi Chand, a jealous contender and an elder brother of Guru 


1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 370. 

2. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 51. 
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Arjan. 1 Before settling down at Guru Har Sahai, the family had 
lived at Chunian in Lahore district, where they held a religious 
establishment. 2 Kahn Singh Nabha states that the hostile 
attitude of the rulers of Lahore compelled the family to leave 
Chunian to migrate to Guru Har Sahai. 3 It seems when the Sikhs 
had successfully established their political ascendancy over the 
Punjab, the family under the stewardship of Jiwan Mai, sixth 
in the line from Prithi Chand, had acquired a considerable socio¬ 
religious clout resulting in procuring a sizeable land grant in the 
neighbourhood of Ferozepur, where he founded the village of Guru 
Har Sahai after the name of his son. The family arose to be one 
of the biggest land holders of Malwa region. 4 5 Their status which 
was second only to the Nawab of Mamdot, is well-reflected in 
Lepel H. Griffin's The Chiefs of Punjab, where he enumerated 
them among the families of note in the Punjab. 6 Until 1970, when 
the Pothi was extant, Sodhi Jaswant Singh was the head of the 
family at Guru Har Sahai. 6 

III. HISTORY OF THE POTHA 

3.1. Besides other relics, the Sodhi family of Guru Har Sahai 
had in its custody a Pothi which is claimed to be the original 
Pothi prepared by Guru Nanak. 7 Subsequently, it was handed 
down to Guru Arjan from where it came into the hands of Prithi 
Chand. 8 In what way the Pothi ascribed to Guru Nanak, went 

1. Parkash Singh, 'Sodhi Miharban De Khandan Da Shizra' 
Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji, Vol. II, pp. 77-81. 

2. H.A. Rose, A Glossary of the Castes and Tribes of the Punjab and 
N.W.F.P., Vol. I, p. 714. 

3. Kahn Singh Nabha, Gur Shabad Ratnakar Mahan Kosh, p. 421, 
here- after abbreviated to Mahan Kosh. 

4. Towards the beginning of 20th century the family had about 24000 
acres in their possession, see Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, p. 421. 

5. Lepel, H. Griffin, Chiefs and Families of Note in the Punjab, 
pp. 234-236. 

6. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 560. 

7. H.A. Rose, op.cik, p. 714; Kahn Singh Nabha, op.tit., p. 421. 

8. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.tit., p. 370; Gurinder Singh Mann without 
going into the merit, also subscribes to the above view, see The 
Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 45-46. 
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into the hands of rival of Guru Arjan is yet to be known. In their 
literature the Minas have made an attempt to trace out their 
legitimacy to guruship by claiming that Prithi Chand inherited 
the Pothi from Guru Arjan and handed it over to his son, 
Miharban, before his death. Thus, the Pothi remained in the 
Sodhi family of Prithi Chand. 1 However one cannot be sure that 
it was the same Pothi, which Guru Nanak had handed over to 
Guru Angad. Moreover, it does not seem plausible that Guru 
Arjan might have conferred the Pothi on his rival. To establish 
Guru Har Sahai Pothi's connection with Guru Arjan and then 
back to Guru Nanak is not only historically unsound but against 
the course of Sikh history also. Since no contemporary and near 
contemporary historical source alludes to it, thus its history will 
remain shrouded in mystery. 

3.2. In the early 19th century, Khushwaqt Rai wrote that 
Miharban, son of Prithi Chand had retrieved it from a fire which 
had broken out in Guru ke Mahal at Amritsar. 2 Munshi Sohan 
Lai Suri, a court chronicler of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, made a 
reference to its existence at Guru Har Sahai. 3 Interestingly, H.A. 
Rose, while writing about the Mandir at Guru Har Sahai states 
that "ten years ago a new building was constructed and the mala 
and Pothi brought from Chunian and placed therein." 4 5 Obviously, 
before its installation at Guru Har Sahai the Pothi had been at 
Chunian. Remaining in oblivion for a century it surfaced again 
during the quincentenary of Guru Nanak in 1969 C.E. It was 
brought to Patiala for public display. 6 Later on its custodian Sodhi 
Jaswant Singh took it to Faridabad also. Unfortunately, when 
he was returning to his village Guru Har Sahai by rail, he lost 
it along with his luggage. 8 


1. Gosh_i Guru Miharvanu, ed., Govind Nath Rajguru, pp. 171, 175- 
177. 

2. Khushwaqt Rai, Twarikh-iSikhan, pp. 17-18. 

3. Sohan Lai Suri, Umdat-ut-Twarikh, Daftar Awal, pp. 73-74. 

4. H.A. Rose, A Glossary of the Castes and Tribes of the Punjab and 
N.W.F.P., Vol. II., p. 714. 

5. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 560. 

6. Ibid. 
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3.3. Available accounts confirm that the Pothi was neither used 
for any religious service nor it was allowed to be recited. However, 
it was displayed once in a year only on Baisakhi day for public 
view. If someone wanted to have a glimpse of it, he was expected 
to present a nazrana of Rs. 101, 1 a huge amount, which was 
beyond the reach of the majority of the Sikhs. We are informed 
that followers of the Mina residing in N. W.F.R used to send their 
annual offerings to the Pothi Mala Mandir at Guru Har Sahai. 2 
Thus, we have strong reasons to believe that the Pothi was a 
well-guarded secret of the family and it was kept mainly to 
appropriate maximum offerings. 

3.4. Obviously, before its loss, it had not been subjected to a close 
scrutiny. On April 4,1908, anAhmadiya delegation examined it 
and reported that the Pothi was none else but an old manuscript 
of the Quran, 3 which later turned out to be untrue. While 
working on old manuscripts of the Adi Granth, G.B. Singh also 
got interested in it. Though, he was unable to examine it 
personally, yet he got some information about it through a friend, 
who had a chance to have a look at it on April 13, 1944. 
Information gathered by him is very brief but still very useful 
to fill the gaps. 4 5 Later on in 1960 and then again in 1969, Giani 
Gurdit Singh was able to watch it from very close quarters. 6 He 
is the only living scholar, who has got fairly enough time to 
scrutinise it. Since the Pothi is not extant, our analysis of its 
contents is mainly based on Giani Gurdit Singh's observations, 
published by him in books and journals. I am fully aware that 
in the absence of Pothi to comment upon it is fraught with risks, 
yet for the interest of academics it is worth taking the risk. 

1. H.A. Rose, A Glossary of the Castes and Tribes of the Punjab and 
N. W.F.P., Vol. I, p. 714; Kahn Singh Nabha informs us that the 
amount of Nazrana was Rs. 125, see Mahan Kosh, p. 421. 

2. H.A. Rose, op.tit., p. 714. 

3. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Bi~an, pp. 14- 
19. 

4. Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

5. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 558-560. 
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IV. EXTERNAL FEATURES 

4.1. The Pothi was in the size of 7" x 10", shorter at base and 
longer in height. 1 Each folio had eight to ten lines. 2 It has been 
reported that each line had about ten words but the facsimiles 
belie the above statement. 3 Initially, it consisted of about 600 
folios but more than 100 folios were added later on, which were 
slightly larger in size than the earlier ones. 4 5 Scholars have 
divided the Pothi into two parts viz., earlier and latter. 6 The latter 
part has been further divided into two sections. Irrespective of 
its division into parts and sub-sections, the folio numbers of whole 
Pothi were in continuous order. As reported on April 13, 1944, 
it was in very poor shape. Some of the folios had crumbled. 6 When 
Giani Gurdit Singh examined it, he also noticed utter negligence 
in preserving it. He testifies that it had become brittle, due to 
moisture some of the folios had stuck together and at many places 
the Pothi had totally worn off. 7 It was so bad in shape that to 
look into its earlier part was absolutely impossible. With great 
efforts he could go through only 100 and odd folios of latter part. 8 

V. INDEX ( TATKARA) 

5.1. As usual, at the outset the index of Bani according to the 
ragas had been recorded. 9 Perhaps it related to the Bani included 
in the earlier part. Somewhere in the middle or at the beginning 
of latter part another index had been scribed which started as : 

1. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Bi~an, p. 22. 

2. As the observations made by G.B. Singh's friend in his note are 
very significant, for the benefit of inquisitive readers, we are 
taking liberty to produce it along with its english translation, see 
infra Appendix I. 

3. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 370. To count the 
words on a folio compare facsimile provided by him of Kabir's pada. 

4. G.B. Singh, op.cit., p. 21. 

5. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit., p. 370. 

6. G.B. Singh, op.cit., p. 23. 

7. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit., pp. 560-561. 

8. Ibid. 

9. G.B. Singh, op.cit.,, p. 21; Giani Gurdit Singh misses the index in 
the beginning. Perhaps due to the bad shape of the Pothi he may 
not have noticed it. 
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HSTH HdtP ^et H ddojd 1 fefwil 1 

Sambatu 1682 Sawan Vadi 1 tatkara nawan likhia. 
(On Sawan Vadi 1, 1682 Bk. (July 10, 1625) afresh index 
prepared.) 

What does it mean or what was the need to prepare a new index ? 
It may be a repetition of the earlier one or it can be for the Bani 
recorded in the latter part. 

VI. INTERNAL CONTENTS OF THE POTHA 

6.1. Information about its contents has come only through bits 
and pieces making it extremely difficult to understand its 
contents and internal arrangement. What Giani Gurdit Singh 
has described about its various sections is absolutely indispensable 
to evaluate its contents. We are taking the liberty to reproduce 
them here for the consideration of scholars. 

6.2. The earlier part, considered to be old started with Japuji 
and ended with hymns in Tukhari mode. 2 In between some 
important and longer Banis viz., Sidh Goshti, Onkar, VarMalhar 
and hymns of Tilang mode, also formed part of it. 3 At what folio 
this part closed, information is not available. It has been stressed 
that it comprised the Bani of Guru Nanak only and no writing 
of the Bhagats, has been included in it. Contrary to his statement 
that he could not examine the first part, still Giani Gurdit Singh 
has ventured to describe its contents, consequently his statement 
may be accepted with caution. 

6.3. The latter part, said to be of the post-Guru Amar Das period, 
has been further divided into two sections. 4 The first section of 
it contained the salokas of Guru Angad followed by the hymns 
of Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan. 5 Except the 
existence of Guru Angad's salokas and Guru Amar Das' Anandu 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 370. 

2. Ibid., p. 558. 

3. Ibid., pp. 370, 550, 558. 

4. Ibid., p. 550. 

5. Ibid., pp. 370, 550, 558; Gurinder Singh Mann mentions the Bani 
of the Sikh Gurus up to Guru Ram Das but skips the name of Guru 
Arjan for reasons best known to him, see The Making of Sikh 
Scripture, p. 48. 
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ORcTt 7 ), no information about other hymns has been provided. 1 At 
what folio did it begin and where did it end ? How many ragas 
were in it ? What was the sequence of ragas and what type of 
internal pattern had been adopted ? We are totally ignorant. 

6.4. Information about the contents of the second section of this 
part has come somewhat more liberally. It has been stated that 
it included Bhagat-bani, but as we will see, it has mixed hymns. 
Again from where did this section start ? We have no knowledge. 
Preceded by some blank folios Namdev's pada UW H T 3 T UW HTO 7 

yHywt has been recorded. 2 Then swayye of the Bha _ s, starting 

with ~3 VP HoPTO were also there. At folio 439 Guru Nanak's 
hymn in Sri Raga H7it ~3 HUP Oh did had also found a place in it. 3 
From the facsimile, it seems that at folio 443 Kabir's pada H6*1 
H'6d FT? W P in Sri raga had been scribed. 4 Majh raga 
started at folio 445, but what type of hymns did it have ? No 
information is forthcoming. 5 Immediately after Majh mode there 
was a blank folio followed by six padas of Kabir, namely 5 FP Hfp 
HTTP PPI HTO HPjlf tTO oft fwH P YFfTO HP PH PH PH Hfp tPfo-JTO 
HPT77 f%PH H irehR HPJH fFRJ fpfp pfp pfp PPJH TO, and HP HW 
HP PFPT PFH. 6 7 8 Though, their mode has not been reported, yet in 
all probability if we follow the Adi Granth pattern they had been 
entered into Gau~i mode. Then some mixed hymns have been 
reported. At folio 479 again Bhagat-bani has been recorded. After 
that Guru Nanak's hymn HP HHbjf 7 HfpTPPPbjf 7 had also found a 
place. 7 We do not know at which folio Bhairo mode started, but 
it had at least three hymns (?PPT PPH?) TOpy H'cV6 H?> HfpHop fojytt' 
Hfp u Jl* H 7 ^ HP PHt 77^ HP PPt) of Kabir and three hymns (ppft 
H fHPP 7 pfp H *'f«6 HP HPP PTP# PPPte HHt fP ptfe WPH) of 
Namdev. 8 Besides, three extra-canonical padas in Bhairo, 
namely feH HHl PHftJ t PfHHHH HH H 7 fept HPH HPT2> f*ddJP H PJH 


1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 370, 559. 

2. Ibid., p. 579. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid., facsimile at p. 3. 

5. Ibid., p. 579. 

6. Ibid., p. 580. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 
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iw attributed to Kabir, Namdev and Ravidas respectively, have 
been entered. 1 After that swayye related to Guru Nanak have 
been recorded. Then Kabir's 35 salokas beginning from cxaid vlftl 
ftwreft followed. 2 After a gap of two blank folios, at folio 664 Farid's 
salokas, 38 in number, have been scribed. 3 In raga Kedara which 
started at folio 703, Kabir's pada reftl for yreftt rtQyfft yi-iTe 

has been recorded. 4 Thereafter, hymns relating to Arati fa'dftl) 
in Dhanasari viz., didi6 H reft <ft% ftt? (Guru Nanak) <5 re fi-rreT hoh 
bfe ftvtfl (extra-canonical of Kabir), ret ore ftl >yddl (extra- 
canonical attributed to Namdev), <VH wre! (Ravidas) and ubre 
re >>rere (Dhanna) have been entered. 5 There followed two hymns 
re ret treft and re Ut? red re of Namdev entered in Gau~a 
Ramkali mode. 6 It is worth noting that Gau~a Ramkali mode 
finds no place in the ragas of Sikh scripture. After that three 
padas of Kabir, namely re fop>re ofl wl »rete reirei 
ft H?> yQd 1 and an extra-canonical dW otre fftsl reftt, have 
been recorded. 7 Similarly, a pada of Madan Mohan Surdas has 
been reported but the raga is not known. 8 Giani Gurdit Singh 
states that Kachi-bani probably recorded by Miharban was also 
inserted therein. 9 Though, he argues that Miharban has not 
entered his writings into it, yet the following piece of prose : 

‘ftreaftrre wffti 

ftf 6'o(d t-ft nfft n 1 fydf djd yy 1 o 1 ao tfl w 1 di yiHd 1 
re?? yf rere tfl ft reftf i ■ufre T rere refewi ft urfft 
ftlre retflwftj reft re ftfe ftfrefti feu ftfft« T refe re 
feuftfuHreFfi ww reu dfu yrj ret rere tfl ftl ftlre 
reft i h. i ii few re few re If re ?u?re reft ft ftft 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Rhas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 370, 559; 
Gurinder Singh does not mention them, see The Making of Sikh 
Scripture, 

pp. 43-51 

2. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit., p. 580. 

3. Ibid., pp. 371, 582. 

4. Ibid., p. 580. 

5. Ibid., pp. 582-583. 

6. Ibid., p. 584. 

7. Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 584. 

9. Ibid., p. 563; Gurinder Singh Mann again ignores the existence of 
Kachi-bani and the writings of Miharban in the Pothi, see The 
Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 43-51. 
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WTI VHET^fg tft oft fej ’tfwft qTlJf W fft oftet I gw 

wirat h. g ii gw? vrfg gf% w #Ht >>rgHt gte 
HgiHters 1 tetet >>rgteti 1 

Ik Onkar Satiguru Parsadi 
(Coming in the presence of Ahakur Ji Gum Baba 
Nanak started perfoming Kirtan before Ahakur 
Ji. Firstly he song Sohila H uffg often >>l r tfteffu' oRTH 
of Site dl-ti'd. After singing this Sohila he chanted 
the praise. In raga Asa Guru Baba eulogised 
Thakur Ji. Beginning with feM urt gRT it 
ended at *'*01 oRTH fi' #H. Guru Baba Ji 
composed this Arati of Parmeshwar Ji. raga 
Dhanasari M. 1. W Hfc W& gf% ten #Ht >>U3nt 

tete tetet >>rgnt.) 

recorded at folio 710 makes it clear that Miharban's writings also 
formed part of the Pothi. 2 

6.5. Undoubtedly, Giani Gurdit Singh has done a creditable job 
to examine the contents of the Pothi. As his submission, to 
consult the Pothi was not an easy task, consequently his 
reporting should not be considered a final word about its 
contents. 3 Anyway the contents referred to above suggest that no 
uniform or fixed pattern has been adopted to record the writings. 
Since the genre or poetic forms have not been differentiated, it 
has been taken by Gurinder Singh Mann as an unorganised 
system to prove its earlier origin. 4 5 But the very existence of an 
index indicates that writings of various authors have been 
recorded in accordance with the ragas. From the facsimiles and 
text available, it is very clear that each hymn or saloka had been 

assigned a specific serial number. 6 Even swayye of the Bha _s 

have been recorded under different headings. 6 Interestingly, 
attempts to arrange the hymns according to theme, as in the case 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 107. 

2. Style of the above piece of prose is almost identical to that of 
Miharban. 

3. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit., pp. 560-561. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 47. 

5. For example, compare the text of the salokas of Farid and Kabir 
provided by Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit., pp. 370-371, 582. 

6. Ibid., p. 561. 
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of Arati in Dhanasari mode, have also been made. 1 In what 
sequence the ragas have been arranged and within a raga what 
pattern had been adopted ? In the absence of information it is 
hard to imagine. 

VII . mAl-mantra 

7.1. Since we have no information as to how the Japuji or a new 
raga in the Pothi began, so to comment upon the form of Mul- 
Mantra with any certainty is not possible. Anyway, from the 
facsimiles of the Pothi's folios, it is quite obvious that not full, 
but only a short form of invocation has been used. The Mul- 
Mantra which is said to have been found recorded at the 
beginning of the first part of the Pothi is quite unusual and some 
scholars have taken it as an earlier Mul-Mantra of the Sikh 
faith. 2 It follows as : 

nr srrnrir w ?P753rii 3 

Onkar Sachnam Kartar Baba Nanak. 

Gurinder Singh Mann is aptly right to remark that most of the 
scholars have failed to read it properly. Unfortunately, he himself 
falls short to decipher it accurately. 4 Firstly, the figure of Ikk (*0 
denoting the unity of Godhead has been dropped from it, which 
is quite contrary to the theological concern of Guru Nanak Dev 
and his successors. Secondly, the name of Guru Nanak has been 
made part of it which has no relevance to the attributes of God 
expressed in it. Obviously, in the above so’called earlier version 
alongwith the God, name of first Master (w A'6oi) has been 
invoked, which is again totally inconceivable in a Mul-Mantra 
having its origin from the founder of Sikhism. All these factors 
do not help to prove that Mul-Mantra contained in the Guru Har 
Sahai Pothi has come down from Guru Nanak himself. 


1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 582. 

2. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 48. 

3. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit., p. 582; see facsimile of Kabir's pada 
in the introduction. 

4. Besides the invocation to Baba Nanak, Gurinder Singh Mann fails 
to note the absence of Ikk (fsof) in it. He simply reads it as at?""' 
He<vrf oidd'd, see The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 48, 85. 
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PLATEI 



Two facsimiles of Guru Har Sahai Pothi that appear in Giani Gurdit 
Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib. The first facsimile presents the 
so-called earliest form of the Mul-Mantra whereas the second carries 
the text of a pada of Kabir in Sri raga. A close look at both the 
facsimiles reveals that they are quite at variance in length and 
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breadth from each other. 

7.2. Significantly, the most distinctive feature, which has 
hitherto remained unnoticed by most of the scholars, is the size 
of folio on which the alleged earlier form of MuPMantra has been 
recorded. On close examination we find that its size is 
diametrically different from that of the Pothi. The facsimile of 
the folio in question is a clear proof in itself that its dimensions 
are quite at variance with the other folios of the Pothi. Evidently, 
it was not an integral part of the original Pothi. It seems that 
a dislodged folio of another manuscript has crept into the Guru 
Har Sahai Pothi. possible for safe keeping. Ironically the scholars 
of manuscriptology have failed to observe the above fact. Even 
some of them have jumped to conclude that it represents the 
earliest form of invocation used by the Sikh Panth. Since, 
antecedents of the folio in question are obscure, consequently its 
historical value is highly unreliable to determine the text of the 
MuPMantra of Sikh faith. 

vii . nAsAn 

8.1. In the new index prepared in 1625 C.E. (1682 Bk.) there 
was a reference : 

TftFFct Ht 3JJ tfl 5TI 1 2 

Nisan Sri Guru Arjan Ji ka. 

(signature of Sri Guru Arjan Dev Ji) 

But this is found nowhere in the Pothi. It exposes the claim of 
the Guru Har Sahai family that Pothi has come to them from 
Guru Arjan. Probably the custodians or scribe in their efforts to 
legitimise the Pothi and circulate it as genuine one wanted to 
procure the Nisan of the fifth Master, but failed. Absence of Nisan 
is a clear proof that the Pothi did not belong to the main Sikh 
tradition. 

ix . bhagat-bAni 

9.1. As reported Bhagat-bani formed the second part of the 
Pothi. Available accounts suggest that not all the Bhagats of the 
Adi Granth but only a few viz., Farid, Kabir, Namdev, Ravidas 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 370. 

2. Ibid., pp. 579-584. 
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and Surdas have found a place in it. 2 Secondly, not the whole 
writings of these Bhagats, but only selective padas have been 
scribed. While recording their writings, they have been addressed 
variously. For example, Kabir has been addressed as WI VtT 
oiald diH'hl or. Similarly, Namdev has been introduced as TO 
ucVHdl ’H'ddl TTl H <VH diH'hl oft. Only Ravidas has been entered 
as Bhagat. 1 Whether the distinction between the Bhagats was 
deliberate or Gosain for Kabir and Namdev was used in a casual 
manner, is difficult to be explained. Anyway, it reminds us of 
Miharban, who was in the habit of addressing the Bhagats as 
Gosains. 2 Significantly, the text of Bhagat-bani, as we will see 
later on, has not come from the main Sikh scriptural tradition. 

X. DATING THE POTHA 

10.1. Giani Gurdit Singh assumes that the first part of the Pothi 
dates back to the times of Guru Nanak. 3 Recently, Gurinder 
Singh Mann has argued that earlier part of the Pothi must have 
been scribed prior to 1570 C.E. He also feels that the latter part 
must have been scribed after the succession of Guru Ram Das, 

i.e., 1574 C.E. Irrespective of its parts and divisions, he assumes 
that the Pothi certainly antedated the compilation of Adi 
Granth in 1604 C.E. 4 5 Though, except in the case of a few 
compositions, to find out the chronology of Guru Nanak's hymns 
is an elusive issue, yet on the basis of raga Tukhari being at the 
end of first section and on the evidence of Puratan Janamsakhi, 
it has been argued that the Pothi is relatively of earlier origin. 6 
Significantly, in raga Tukhari, Guru Nanak has made a 
reference to Halley's comet, which appeared in Guru Nanak's life¬ 
time in August-September 1531. 6 It helps us to suggest that the 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 579. 

2. Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji, pp. 154-157. 

3. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit., pp. 370, 560, 565. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 48, 50-51. 

5. Ibid., p. 50. 

6. ?rofa forftw ll AGGS, p. 1110. We are 
extremely thankful to S. Pal Singh Purewal of Edmonton, Canada, 
for working out the date. He shared this observation in one of our 
discussions on the Sikh calendar while he was on his visit to 
Amritsar to attend the World Sikh Conference in September 1995. 
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hymns entered in Tukhari mode were composed in or around 1531 
C.E. If the position taken by us is true then to conclude that Guru 
Nanak did not compose any hymn during the last eight years of his 
life, looks to be ridiculous. Evidently, the closing of the first section 
of the Pothi at Tukhari mode in no way points to its earlier origin. 

10.2. The internal evidence contained in the Pothi instead of 
suggesting its earlier origin, points to the contrary. As reported by 
G.B. Singh in 1944, at the beginning of the Pothi i mmed iately after 
the tatkara (index), on five folios, five different dates with some 
writings have been recorded. Ofthem the first referred to 1595 Bk. 
(1538 C. E.) and the last of 1661 Bk. 1 Probably these dates referred 
to the passing away dates (idfddd tWl HdHh'Oe) of the Sikh Gurus 
up to Guru Arjan. Anyway the above fact helps to conclude that the 
Pothi is certainly a post-1606 C.E. product. We are also informed 
that alongwith the passing away dates of the first five Gurus, 
Prithi Chand's death which occurred in April, 1618C.E.,has also 
been recorded. 2 Another date i.e., July 1618, relating to family 
accounts entered in the Pothi reads as : 

Rtf? if 75§HII 

5TRS t) T# rpfew II 
fitfUR Htrfe few W VffoWN 3 
Sammat 1675 Sawan Vadi Naus. 

Sabane de kahe sau paiia. 

Hisab mahine chhia da melia. 

[Sawan Vadi 9, 1675 (July 1618) on Sabana's 
recommendation received the amount of (Rs.) 

100. Account of six months computed.] 

Furthermore, the new index which was completed on July 10, 
1625, has been recorded as follows : 

5TRH H ^ fefwil 4 

Sambatu 1682 Sawan Vadi 1 tatkara nawan 
likhia. 

[On Sawan Vadi 1, 1682 Bk. (July 10, 1625) 
afresh index prepared.] 

1. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, p. 22. 

2. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 558. 

3. Ibid., p. 583. 

4. Ibid., pp. 370, 582. 
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Traces of Miharban's writings in the Pothi confirm that it 
continued to be scribed during his lifetime. Thus, the internal 
evidence of the Pothi, establishes beyond any doubt that it had 
been recorded between 1606 and 1625 C.E., and in no way 
antedated the Adi Granth i.e., 1604 C.E. The scholars who 
consider it of pre-scriptural Sikh tradition are either ignoring the 
vital internal evidence or they are deliberately suppressing the 
facts. 

XI. ORTHOGRAPHY 

11.1. To determine the period of a manuscript on the basis of 
orthography, spellings and style of writing, is a very tricky issue 
about which nothing can be said with certainty, only conjectures 
are possible on this count. Above all due to regional, dialectal, 
educational or personal leanings the scribe may not be following 
the prevalent method in its totality. Nevertheless, the orthography 
of the Pothi has also been taken as an argument to prove its 
earlier origin. 1 As noticed by the scholar, who has examined it 
for fairly a good time, scribing has been done in various hands. 2 
The Gurmukhi of Takari character has also been used. 3 From 
the facsimiles, a distinctive style of orthography is quite obvious. 
Like the Hukamnamas of Guru Hargobind, the letters have not 
been joined but separated at the head. The handwriting of the 
facsimiles bearing the demise dates and pada of Kabir is 
identical. For the vowel sign of Kanna (377) instead of a vertical 
line, a dot has been employed. The consonants 7? bear the 

Devanagari character. Some salokas written in Sanskrit have 
also been noticed. 4 It suggests that the scribe was well-versed in 
Sanskrit also. Comparison of the orthography of the Pothi with 
that of the Hukamnamas of the Sikh Gurus, proves that it is 
very similar to the Gurmukhi script used in the Hukamnama 
of Baba Gurdita, the elder son of the sixth Master. 1 On the basis 
of orthography, the scribing of Pothi can not be stretched back 


1. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 47. 

2. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, p. 22. Also 
see Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 370. 

3. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.tit., p. 371. 

4. Ibid., p. 561. 
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to pre-Guru Hargobind times. 

XII. SCRIBE 

12.1. In the Pothi no colophon indicating the scribe, date and 
place of writing, has been noticed. Sometimes, Lakhmi Chand, 
the younger son of Guru Nanak has been associated with its 
scribing . 1 2 But no internal and external evidence corroborates the 
above view. Moreover, text scribed in different hands has been 
found in it. Obviously, more than one scribe has been associated 
to record it. Giani Gurdit Singh feels that latter part of the Pothi 
has been prepared by Miharban . 3 Though, in the absence of 
colophon it may be only a conjecture, yet on the basis of internal 
evidence i.e., inclusion of Prithi Chand's death date alongwith 
the writings of Miharban , 4 5 we have strong reason to believe that 
at some stage Miharban or someone from his family was closely 
associated with its scribing. 

XIII. TEXTUAL VARIANTS 

13.1. In the absence of the Pothi itself, its textual analysis is 
absolutely impossible and looks to be unacademic as well. Full 
text even of a single hymn of Guru Nanak and his successors 
has not been made available. A few specimens of Bhagat-bani 
belonging to Farid, Kabir, Ravidas, Namdev and Surdas, have 
been reported. Comparison of these specimens, with that of the 
Adi Granth, depicts various variants in the text. 

13.2. Some of the variants belong to the raga pattern. For 

example two padas of Namdev, namely McT WT! H d?> dH 

and Hst § 7 ^ have been entered into Gauri Ramkali 6 while 

in the Adi Granth they have been recorded under Mali Gauri. 6 
Significantly, in the Adi Granth, Gauri Ramkali mode has not 
been used. Evidently, the above padas of Namdev belong to a 
different musical tradition than that of the Adi Granth. 


1. Ganda Singh, Hukamname, pp. 62-69. 

2. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Gra*th Sahib, p. 558. 

3. Ibid., pp. 560-561. 

4. Ibid., pp. 107, 558. 

5. Ibid., p. 583. 

6. AGGS, p. 988. 
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13.3. We also observe that index lines of some padas are different 
than that of the Adi Granth. In the Pothi, a pada of Kabir takes 
off from HU ifet HU ufet, 1 while in the Adi Gran th it begins 
from feu U?> HU ufe 7F&. Similarly, one of the padas of Namdev 
starts from UUffe Fho^ 1 ufe ^ ?ufe, 2 but in the Adi Granth it has 
U pHoy oidG hs tfe. Obviously, these variations are also of musical 
nature, which again suggest that the Pothi belongs to a different 
musical tradition. 

13.4. Various modifications in the text to replace the syllables and 
phrases have been introduced. Even to change the expression and 
its meaning, the text has been revised. To illustrate it an example 
of Kabir's saloka will suffice : 

ofefe Hfedjd HU HUH TO fe tufe^ UoT I 

feu tt'dIU Ut UUH feu Ulfe^ HU Hof I 

feu tt'dIU Ut UUH feu Ulfef| UU ofeH Soil 

Hfddjd Hfe HUH HoT fe UUU I 

ffeu <d> 1 fd IU Ut Ufe felU fed 6 UUT rtdl H 1 PhO tTO I 3 

To appreciate the variants in the above text readers are referred 
to two salokas of Kabir found in the Adi Granth. 4 A cursory glance 
at the above salokas reveals that the text in the Pothi has been 
reworked and to change the expression fillers have been 
introduced. Though one line to the text has been added, yet it 
lacks rythm and does not make any sense. 

13.5. From the available data we find that six padas of extra- 
canonical nature attributed to Kabir, Namdev and Ravidas have 
been entered into the Pothi. 5 6 * Significantly, two padas, one each 
attributed to Kabir and Namdev, clearly represent Krishna - 
bhakti tendencies. 8 If the Pothi had been prepared under the 
supervision of the Sikh Gurus or it represents the early Sikh 
scriptural tradition, then why have the extra-canonical padas of 
the Bhagats, not found a place in the Adi Granth ? Only a group 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Gra*th Sahib, p. 580. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., p. 582. 

4. AGGS, pp. 1372, 1374. 

5. See infra Appendix II. 

6. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit., pp. 581-583. For the text of these 

padas, see infra Appendix II. 
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or person dedicated to Krishna -bhakti would like to make these 
padas a part of their scripture, which in the case of Sikh Gurus, 
was totally unthinkable. It is worth noting that Krishna-bhakti 
has been a favourite and predominant feature of the Mina 
literature produced under Miharban and his descendants. 1 
Krishna-bhakti elements in the Pothi establish its close contact 
with the rivals of Guru Arjan. It nullifies its claim of belonging 
to the early Sikh scriptural tradition nurtured by the Sikh 
Gurus. 

13.6. Of the 38 salokas recorded under the authorship of Shaikh 
Farid, many of them are of dubious character. 2 Their text instead 
of conforming to the Adi Granth has resemblance with the text 
of HFnkptf.gdle o/o a late 17th century work authored by Miharban 
or his descendants. 3 Secondly, the authorship of saloka No. 38 
(t"bl oft «'o(d1), which belongs to Kabir 4 has been wrongly 
entered here as that of Farid. Thirdly, poetry of some of the 
salokas viz., serial No. 28 to 37, is so immature that it lacks 
the characteristics of the diction of Farid. It seems some 
unauthentic or extra-canonical salokas of Kabir have also got 
currency under the name of Farid. While recording these salokas 
in the Pothi, the scribe or compiler has miserably failed to check 
their origin. 

13.7. From the above facts we can safely conclude that neither 
the text of the Pothi belonged to the main Sikh tradition nor it 
was remotely concerned with the sources of the Adi Granth ; 
rather it belonged to a different tradition. 

XIV. CONCLUSIONS 

14.1. In retrospect we can say that in order to enhance their socio¬ 
religious clout as well as to appropriate maximum public 
offerings, the Sodhi family of Guru Har Sahai had circulated the 
Pothi in their possession as the original one belonging to Guru 

1. Goshti Guru Miharvanu, pp. 227-337. 

2. For the text of these salokas entered under the authorship of 
Shaikh Farid, see infra Appendix III. 

3. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 109; also see 
Inder Singh Charkarvarti, ed., Masle Shaikh Farid Ke. 

4. AGGS, p. 1369. 
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Nanak. Contrary to the claim of the family, the Pothi's movement 
from Guru Arjan to Prithi Chand or his son, Miharban, is highly 
debatable. Since Giani Gurdit Singh, who had fairly good time 
to examine it, was unable to scrutinise it fully, especially the 
earlier part, so his exercise to divide it into three parts, looks 
to be quite arbitrary. Significantly, its various parts have not 
been assigned separate folio numbers but the whole Pothi has 
folios marked in continuous order. Internal evidence contained 
in the Pothi, i.e., mention of Prithi Chand's date of death which 
occurred in 1619 C.E., an entry of 1618 C.E. relating to the family 
accounts and reference to new index prepared in 1625 C.E., 
suggest that it had its origin in the post Adi Granth period. Most 
probably its scribing took place between 1606-1625 C.E. Even, 
some of its portions continued to be scribed during the lifetime 
of Miharban. 

14.2. Some of the internal features of the Pothi viz., use of Mul- 
Mantra identical to the Minas, entry of Prithi Chand's date of 
death, to address the Bhagats as Gosains on the Mina pattern, 
inclusion of Miharban 1 s writings, resemblance of Shaikh Farid's 
saloka with the text of HH& Rtf .d die R authored by Miharban, or 
his descendants, inclusion of Krishna-bhakti poetry, etc., are 
some of the strong reasons which suggest that it has originated 
at the rival camp to Guru Arjan. Consequently, its production 
in no way can be attributed to Guru Nanak and his early 
successors. Instead of representing main Sikh tradition it is 
closely related to the fissiparous tendencies spearheaded by the 
rivals of the Sikh Gurus, especially the Minas. The text of 
Bhagat-hani included in it certainly belonged to a different 
tradition other than the Adi Granth. Actually, the Pothi 
represented a different tradition, which had been developed and 
nurtured by the Minas. To call it a document of pre _ scriptural 
Sikh tradition originating from the time of Guru Nanak is 
absolutely unwarranted and uncalled for. 
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APPENDIX I CHAP 2 

DESCRIPTION OF GURU HAR SAHAI POTHI 
BY A FRIEND OF G.B. SINGH 

13 MVff 1944c? feutft fo? H'OTU HcFfe feoT fojd'y ^ 
ddHA ofld^ fFTH re 7TH of^ ^ HHcH U I UJJ frfuf Hfe HHcS-H'' 

HWoftW feg fej iM TO feUtft re£ fere? fe? ^ Uf? fef ferre 
wh ore? refefeffreif *fdG' fore ddH* orrernfetfe ddidd 
uni gre reffe ot 3 fel reft if ft rere w iM ftt ufet feg tree ft i 
h ftftf rer fife rer reft ft ^?gft irare ft ret i fore Hf fes refe reffe 

^fOT^^^WTWJWtFdddd 1 ft I ftftrreft ddo(d 

ft firs UrT reftreft retfreft Hfeft feft ftre ore fetft ferret ft i fefe 
fwurdwl ddloi 1595»fft»rafeft 1661 ft I fejfetretH'.d dJdHtftwft 
ffe ?b tfe craft >tfft reft tfe oraft Hft ftftf V3Tft feT reftt I ddo(d 
fe?M?tHd§W?OT5HTOirawfe?TOSIWt?Jfflt3 
ffe H c? ^?^ft fiit Hi? reft few ft I fefe ^gt few! ftt wt 

fojd'y ??feretftftl ^feftfereH'ftld Mdlddl tJH fftft x ft? fftft ft I W 

ffeft ere HUSH ftft UTil 

foid'y reft fftof ftft ftt fere felft ft W fftft reft ftt feft ft I feft 
reretft to ire fet re fere re ftre refer ft fft rere nfew reft refe i 
reft ft fyy'dd rereft ftre fet rererefrereftreH 1 ft y' fftreftfttfti wreft 
ft trare rerere rerere re ft reft rereft yftft reft i ferftt sret reraftre 
frere rereft ftft yfty' fere reft re i rere reft ire »tre ft re rere rereft 
fere w>it ft reft ft freft fere ft rereft fftre'A feft rere ura rei 

reftt ft rereyre grere hrere 7 re fer rerere rera »ro ira^ nfu gre ^ i 

Heft id'd iret feoT y'dlb yld cJ I 

(rtumurw wfuw : ehP ipwfc nl^'6 ir£ 22W23) 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE NOTE: 

On the day of Baisakhi, April 13, 1944, I watched a book 
at Guru Har Sahai, which is known as the Pothi. Guru Jaswant 
Singh in whose custody it is, displays it on the day of Baisakhi 
for 3r4 hours and the people from far and wide visit here to have 
a glimpse of it and make an offering. Guru Sahib dressed up in 
chola, selhi and topi remains for the whole time in attendance 
to sit near the Pothi. For about ten minutes, I had an opportunity 
to examine it by turning its various folios. In the beginning of 
it like the volumes of ( Adi ) Granth Sahib, it has index ( tatkara ) 
of Bani according to the raga pattern. Further after the index 
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there are few writings on five different folios. First of these is 
the date of 1595 (Bk.) and the last is of 1661 (Bk.). As the writing 
is not in an intelligible Gurmukhi and the folios being worn out, 
I could not decipher it. The index reveals that the Pothi has above 
600 folios but actually their number is much more. It appears 
that towards the end about 100 folios have been added later on. 
Penmanship of these folios is quite different than that of the 
Pothi. The folios are in the size of 10" x 7". But the folios added 
later on seems to be larger in size. 

The scribing of the Pothi is not in a single hand, two or 
three scribes have done it. The script is Gurmukhi but at many 
places style of orthography is such that it cannot be deciphered 
easily. 

At many places as is the case with the ( Adi ) Granth, the 
letters have been joined at the head but at many places they have 
been separated and some of the vowel signs are not complete. Like 
the volumes of the ( Adi ) Granth text is written vertically. On 
each folio there are eight to twelve lines. Even the columns of 
text scribed by a single scribe are not at equal space. 

The shape of the Pothi is very poor and many of the folios 
have been reduced nearly to a half. In my opinion, the Pothi is 
an old volume (of the Adi Granth). 

(Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, pp. 22-23) 


APPENDIX II CHAP. 2 

EXTRA-CANONICAL PADAS OF THE BHAGATS IN 
GURU HAR SAHAI POTHI 

1. ?rai orata 

fat tldl <JHta W PfH'SH I TRjd SS oTO ftpi UH I 

ora t >ra hti ft rata zra# i >kmra ntara ra ora ra opp^ irairara^ii 
tara oft ita?ta ran rafo rara i rata ra ra^ rra >ra rata iran 
rant »mita rara uta ratal i gra tfra rara ra urarara ratal i 

orara rarata fra>ra ftarata i fm rarara rar ran urata iisiljii 

2. rara tiA'fHdl >rarata oirata djrata rahi 

rar tatara ntara tara §rata nrrarara rata tra i 
tara Hfd Mrara rarara fra w tatal nra taraDiTi 
rara ran rata >rarata ratal rarara ora tau n 
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H77H 7 me 7 raHH 7T 7 HH 7 tTTTH 77 W WH liwfell 

rara feu wra opfH»u ora wt feraH fewfe rarawt i 
rara rara ra ferara eferarara rafefe rararara nrarrat ramf 11311 
rafe ddcS'oiH feferara rafe 7 rara 7 rafe rami 
h rara rara 7 77 frara ra fe ?7 fetrffera 7 feraram 11311 
rararat rae77 wra ferae?? raranfe w? wra n 
ora rafera fera few mraife Hra 7 wwmra few n 

3. rafera 

rara raw wra frara TTfeh 

era raraT rafe ra rara ?7 fra fefw feraw ?7 mfe iirarafen 

mfe fefw fenra rafe tra 7 fed^O wr ramt i 

vra ra vrafe wff mfe ’■rararH rat fferara i 

rara mfe fef mrara rarafe fefe »ra rafe wirafef i 

ran rafe wf raw rara fera H 77 rafe fera rarafti 

fej rafe rara frarara rafe ra rara frarara i 

rarara rafera fera frara rarafe raw rafera ram ra 11311 

4. raw trafe TTwfe 

H 77 ra 7 fefe rara-r rara i vran yrara fefe rarafe rara i 
fera raw feferara rarafei 77^ raw trara femfe lira n 
w feprara rara ra rarafew i rara rara ram rara Hra w few ngrafen 
ttw rarafera ra rafe? rafe i fee ra 7 rara raferarra fera rara 7 1 
raraira rafe raraiw ra fera i rafe Hra 77^ fera i 
rara ih d i ra rafe rara i rara-r rasra-r ra 6 <j1 hhhh i 

5 . raw wfedl wrafe fe ra rarara rarmfe raft 

rara rara? fe wrafe Hra h? 7 ramfei 

yfe rawrara 7 77^ rafe i ?rfrafe fera ra 7 77^ rara i 

rara wit wrafe rara raraff vm i rafe rafefe ram wrara ? 7 fe ram nran 

fera HTTorrara raframrara 77W mram ferara rara i 

ra H77 fw?7 rarara raranfe rara i 

77fe ra wfe wr rara i 

6. rawtraferaferam 

r*ddj* rarar?7 rarara rarafei rafe few rafera 7 erafenraii 
raw rafera raw ra rami raram rara rara ram fferami 
rafe rara ferarafe rafe rafe i ra?7 rafferam rara rara fera nsii 

(The text of above padas has been taken from Giani 

Gurdit Singh, 

'Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib', pp. 581-83) 
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APPENDIX III CHAP 2 

SHAIKH FARID'S SALOKASFOUND IN GURU HAR SAHAI POTHI 

T@Qdd_ld RW 

^tfe 7 HWt fAoldl TO fW ffe§H I 
HY HHtet fiW H fej 7 IITII 
^tfe 7 fet PW ttt W ITCH I 

H oid 1 HP 7 sffe'JF ^ 'S»e iffel 7 fetTT I 

h w ire 7 fe? f fera' H7I W ifet I 
d'H PFST o(fd } >fH T f57) fed fedTd IITII 
fej d 7 7FI fen 7 t' 75F old 1 *? 1 fej I 
few Yfe Wfefer ft SVF HU II3II 
^tfe 7 HW tt H 7 tM d'dril fed'd I 
fetf feddA S oW HHHT T3T II3II 
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iM f^H'dfcS fw gro? grot g'fo* i 
fogg gw few ot toT dfiG* iisii 
TOtro fro fnd'A fog to foro grot vrirr 1 
fogfegg tot totot gfero frog gfor IIMII 

TOtro w Hfogg fofofo §gg TO TO 1 

§g g fog g »FTOt fro to ggnfoi 
gforo fog fo gt toG- foG fonfo g HfeOPg 1 
g ggfofo gg gig g gfo g gJfofd iifii 
gforo grog foforo foforo toto to 1 
fofog gg fro f ^gw to fog ntn 
gforo fog ^ro gw foforo to gfo totoi 
i-ffolGfo to gfforo Hforo Gfo Gt gun 
gffr fo fog fo gg fGgt tow ’•jih'ssI gg 1 
fo fro fo gfoG gg 7 to 7 TOiifoi 
TOtro to totor tfofGfo frog Hifewi 
giro GGtg to Ggg gg to tow 1 
tottof to TOffog djcS'd 1 w fforo gw ngon 

TOtTO OTO TOT TOW orw HTO TO I 

dj<vJl foforo h fro 7 tot gw toto iitoii 
TOtro h gg >htow ggfo M foGg toi 
fefo wfo gt gg Gfro g oggg TOg ng^n 
gforo foGg g G tow toto fforo Gtggg 1 
tor fro'O Grot fro fro gra iiggn 
gforo gfotfo gg foitfg gfog fog fGfofoi 
fro gg gg ggfe fro gg fogg gGGtfo ngsii 
h gfotfo gfofo h tow fro 1 
fogg to ?to fGG gfo fo gg ggfog itomii 
fro grow fogtfo G h gtro ggi 
to frog to Grot to fowt gg? ngfoi 
gforo fro fGgfo gg TOt toG to fogGGi 
hto fG ggt yglg 1 h gjg to 7 tof >rofG irfii 
fGG fwfo grot gro g gropfei 
tot fog g grot fGGfo gG mrofe ngtii 

fidg TOfof ddd TO' g H'hI ri'fe I 

wg <jtil G gifo fog g gig ggT gfoG iifon 
fe?g fog fwfgfo fog g gg wfei 
gforo trot ygroro g fogtsfowi 
gforo fofo gfofo g g gro to >ror TOfo upon 
ggtro gfot gg gfgg g hto g gran 
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UfF 7 HFPlf FTF H wfuift »PFF fed'dl IRTII 
FFtF 7 FPIF FF 7 ipfej Hifen ofen FF 7 Fife 7 # I 
dt! 1 cvO yfKF I? dd 1 PTF fdrt ’PI'Sd 71 sfF I 
FF ifet H'ddlJl HtTOH feF PPfFF feF 71 HP# II33II 

Fife 7 f fen Hfefep ryfe»p Fife 7 fh 
tF W fen tPTO fed'd IP8II 

Fife 7 Wt #F n id'fdlO i-lkcfel Hflfel 

fl3§35 r^H'fddf 7 F FH 77 feHfdG II3HII 
Fife 7 Cd^H'lldF olfefe 7 TT (FH 7 ) F ufet»Pn I 
FFTF fen 7 HTTFoT 7 oTFF 71 id'ApA Il3lll 
Fife 7 fefe F 7 PTHF oTPFF feoTF ofH 7 ^ oPnfe 7 1 
drt HF d'H yKoT yfet n oTF 113211 
fe»P FH fey ?fet tPcfei fe HnF fdPI'dl Vfe I 
oPdlH ufe PF HPT ufefe ufe FPlfe fW3 I 
»ffefe Ifel Hfe FFF fe fel fwl PPF ||3tll 
o(rto( >fe o( 'dlH s(fddTO yfF HPT sfel did Pfe I 

feyfe nit f yin f Ffe yfep fe yn uitu 
oTF fey feyfe feltfe FH FH yppfeF I 
few hpf nfet fern pfefer 7 felt n hH 113011 
ppm nfe yFfep feln feyF fey wh 11 
hf fe PPtm yfed6 n 7 ft nfe ffpi iiffii 
ppm fhf ffIpt nfen f t ff I fen In 1 

feF 7 oFFTF FH FF PW H ofefeF tn II33II 

pppm y few yO feyn fe ffesr yfefe Ife 1 

FH FH fetWF 7 For HF FHF olfe F Ife II33II 
oTF 7 oTFfe yfeH fe7Pn oRF! feF^ oft sFfe I 
FTtyH Ffe HdWdG* fe IfFH Fife HFJ 13811 
hf yyfF Iffyn^ For hff fey pph 1 

FoT HFF uife fefe FF F HFF feci WH II3MII 
ynfe fe y^ wfen wp-fen fff ffeorfe 1 
nfep 7 feyfl yfe yfen fe»PH pfen »pfe 113^11 
ynop h yFj wfen f utf »p# rife 1 
yfeF wf 7 fe»p ofen h yn yn Ffe pffei 
l{feH Fn Hfe PP7feHFn FH feSFF fh #n 1 
Ffe yn oft rFofetn hfotf f fen In 113.211 

Ffet fen oft TPofetn nfet ofe yopfei 
Hfe yfe yl FFF FF Ffe FPft FTfe Il3tll 

(The text of above salokas has been taken from Giani Gurdit Singh, 

'Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib', pp. 371-73) 
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THE GOINDWAL POTHIS 

MYTH AND REALITY 

I. INTRODUCTION 

1 .1. Some of the traditional Sikh sources describe that before 
embarking on the compilation of the Adi Granth, Guru Arjan 
approached Baba Mohan to lend the Pothis, which were said to 
have been prepared under the guidance of Guru Amar Das. At 
present the two Pothis, popularly known as the Goindwal or Babe 
Mohan Walian Pothian, are in the possession of two Bhalla 
families, who claim them as an inherited one from the days of 
Baba Mohan through successive generations. Several scholars 
have commented upon them in various contexts but their views, 
especially in regard to the role of Pothis in the codification of the 
Adi Granth, are so divergent, that they are hard to be reconciled 1 . 

1. Some scholars have assigned a primary role to the Goindwal Pothis in 
the codification of the Adi Granth in 1604 C.E. For details, see Bawa 
Prem Singh Hoti, Mohan Pothian (ed. Gursharan Kaur Jaggi), 
Alochana, Oct.-Dec. 1984; Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib; Piara Singh Padam, Guru Granth Parkash. Besides, a host of 
scholars have commented upon them on the basis of Bawa Prem 
Singh's study. Recently, some scholars have again reiterated their 
significance in the compilation of the Adi Granth; see Pashaura Singh, 
The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth and Gurinder Singh Mann, 
The Making of Sikh Scripture and also his The Goindval Pothis ■' The 
Earliest Extant Sources of the Sikh Canon; hereafter cited as The 
Goindval Pothis. On the other hand some scholars feel that the extant 
Goindwal Pothis owe their origin to sectarian developments within 
Sikhism and have been of no use for Guru Arjan in compiling the Adi 
Granth. For details, see Sahib Singh, Adi BirBare', Harnam Das Udasi, 
Puratani Biran te Vichar Randhir Singh, 'Bhai Gurdas Bhalla Da 
Jiwan'; Daljeet Singh and Kharak Singh, 'Goindwal Pothis Post 1595 
Production' and also see m- 
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For proper analysis of the Pothis and judging their importance 
in the compilation of the Sikh scripture, it is necessary to know, 
in brief, the history of their origin. 

II. CUSTODIANS 

2.1. The Bhalla families, nowadays settled at Jalandhar and 
Pinjore, have one Pothi each in their possession. These Pothis 
are collectively known as Goindwal Pothis, the name derived 
from the village of Goindwal, district Amritsar, with which they 
have been associated because of their origin. Both the families 
trace their lineage from Guru Amar Das. Family claims as well 
as the genealogical tables of the Bhallas confirm that they are 
the direct descendants of Baba Mohan, the eldest son of Guru 
Amar Das. * 1 The history of the Bhalla family at Jalandhar can 
easily be traced back to Goindwal, where one of their ancestors, 
Bawa Mela Singh used to supervise a religious establishment 
associated with Baba Anand, son of Mohri and grandson of Guru 
Amar Das. 2 There he had in his possession two Pothis said to 
have been scribed by Sahansar Ram, a grandson of the third 
Master. Bawa Mela Singh had two brothers, namely Bawa Dalip 
Chand and Bawa Chanan Mai, who at some stage of history left 
Goindwal to settle at Ahiyapur, a village in district Hoshiarpur. 
As stated by Bawa Prem Singh, in 1924 C.E., Bawa Mela Singh 
of Goindwal, handed over one of the Pothis to his brother, Bawa 
Dalip Chand of Ahiyapur, which subsequently came to be known 
as the Ahiyapur Pothi. 3 In the 1980s the Ahiyapur Bhalla family 

Giani Bachitar Singh, ed., Planned Attack on Aad Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib. Though, Piar Singh considers them to be old manuscripts but 
does not find any role for them in the compilation of Adi Granth by 
Guru Arjan, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 112. 

1. The genealogical tables of the Bhallas confirm that both the families 
have common origin i.e., Baba Mohan. We are thankful to Dr. Jasbir 
Singh Bhalla, Librarian, Baba Buddha College, Bir Sahib, Amritsar, for 
making available these tables. 

2. Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, pp. 427, 1172; Bawa Prem Singh, 
Mohan Pothian, p. 26. 

3. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, p. 26. Since, the Pothi is better 
known in literary circles as the Ahiyapur Pothi, so we have retained 
the name in our study. 
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shifted to Jalandhar, where Vinod Kumar Bhalla, the present 
head of the family, is in possession of a Pothi inherited from his 
ancestors. The family used to display it on Sangrand (first day 
of every month of the solar calendar) but at presently they no 
more observe the custom to allow the people to pay their 
obeisance. 1 

2.2. The second Bhalla family's origin can also be traced back 
to Baba Mohan. 2 Bawa Bhagat Singh, the father of Kanwarjit 
Singh, the present head of the family, got a Pothi from Bawa Mela 
Singh of Goindwal. In 1940 C.E., he carried it to Hoti Mardan 
in N.W.F.P. 3 4 After the partition of India, he migrated to Patiala 
and then to Pinjore, to finally settle there. Presently, the Pinjore 
family headed by Kanwarjit Singh Bhalla, has in its possession 
a Pothi, which is known as the Pinjore Pothi. 1 The family has 
continued the practice to display it on Puranmasi , the full moon 
day of every month of the lunar calendar. 

III. HISTORY OF THE POTHIS 

3.1. Though, the Goindwal Pothis are said to have been the basis 
for compiling the Adi Granth in 1604 C.E., yet no contemporary 
or near contemporary source of Sikh history alludes to them. 
Interestingly, quite a number of old manuscripts of the Adi Granth, 
have preserved some important annotations such as : HdOT cfh-RFH 
rlt©' few or MS, Nisan of the Sikh Gurus, etc., which 

provide significant insights into the codification of the Sikh 
scripture. Surprisingly, no reference to the Goindwal Pothis in any 
context and form have been found recorded anywhere in the old 
manuscripts of Sikh scripture. Evidently, the early history of the 
Pothis is quite obscure, hard and hard to be reconciled to the claims 

1. The family of Vinod Kumar Bhalla now resides at 371, Lajpat Nagar, 
Jalandhar. 

2. Compare the genealogical tables of the Bhallas as mentioned in 
footnote 1, p. 90. 

3. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, p. 26. 

4. The family now lives at Sunder Kutia, Pinjore (near Chandigarh), Distt. 
Panchkula, Haryana. Since, the Pothi in possession of the family in 
question is known as the Pinjore Pothi, so we have referred to it as 
such in our study. 
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of their custodians. 

3.2. The first reference to the Goindwal Pothis occurs in 
Mahima Parkash, a Bhalla tradition recorded by Sarup Das 
Bhalla in 1776 C.E. It states that during the pontificate of Guru 
Amar Das, his grandson, Sahansar Ram (son of Baba Mohan), 
used to scribe the Bani of the Sikh Gurus. 1 When Guru Arjan 
initiated the codification of the Adi Granth, Bhai Gurdas 
requested him to procure the Pothis of Gurbani in the possession 
of Sahansar Ram at Goindwal. 2 The tradition goes on to describe 
that, subsequently Guru Arjan visited Goindwal to request 
Sahansar Ram to lend the Pothis, which he declined. 3 Here Sarup 
Das Bhalla introduces Baba Mohan, who on being moved by the 
praise showered on him by the fifth Master, intervenes to 
persuade his son Sahansar Ram to hand over the Pothis to Guru 
Arjan. 4 Guru Arjan's following hymn : 

HUTS Hd Gu Vhdd HUTS > HU T 3 T II 

HUTS HU HUfTS UPHUJ 5TH UHH IW II 

HUTS HU W5 >HTSU UUS fisUUSl' II 
HUTS' U HTSfu UU tfj >>fUU HU UUSt II 

HUTS HU HUHUlfH fwt HUH ftlW II 
HUTS tTH ufe TS >>rt HU HUfu fw II 

HUTS H HUW Ufaw US' UU^UJ II 
HUTS UH HtH si 1 yl ofUU Hfe H'd II 5 

is alleged to have been sung at Goindwal in praise of Baba Mohan. 
This hymn has been at the centre of the effort to signify Guru 
Arjan's concern for the Goindwal Pothis. 6 Nevertheless, Prof. 

1. Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Parkash, p. 208. 

2. Ibid., p. 358. 

3. Ibid., pp. 359-60. 

4. Ibid., p. 360. 

5. AGGS, p. 248. 

6. The contemporary Sikh sources, Varan Bhai Gurdas and even later 
sources, namely Das Gur Katha (Kavi Kankan) and Bansawali Nama 
(Kesar Singh Chhibbar), do not make reference to the above incident. 
However, later Sikh sources beginning from Sikhan Di Bhagat Mala, 
Gurbilas Chhevin Patshahi (Sohan) and Sri Gur Partap Suraj Granth 
(Bhai Santokh Singh) have depicted the episode in a dramatic way. 
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Sahib Singh has logically and convincingly refuted the above 
version, but still some scholars have taken the authenticity of 
the Bhalla tradition for granted. 1 They have not realised that 
name of Sahansar Ram, the scribe of the Pothis, has been 
obliterated to highlight the role of Baba Mohan in the codification 
of the Adi Granth. "Why did it occur ?" is a moot question to be 
addressed. Secondly, if Baba Mohan had been so helpful, then 
Bhai Gurdas, who had a major role in the editing of the Adi 
Granth, would not have enumerated him among the rivals of the 
Sikh Gurus to remark as o[W ufebP. 2 Obviously, the story 
of Guru Arjan going all the way to Goindwal to get these Pothis 
from Baba Mohan, is a later concoction. 

3.3. In consequence to the paucity of authentic information, the 
actual number of Goindwal Pothis has been shrouded in mystery. 
Anyway, we infer that there were more than one Pothi of Gurbani 
with Sahansar Ram at Goindwal. Some scholars have come 
forward with a novel idea to suggest that in his effort to claim 
for the Sikh tradition a status equal to that of its Indie and 
Semitic rivals, Guru Amar Das, had compiled the Sikh revelation 
in four volumes. 3 Presently, only two Pothis, one at Jalandhar 
and another at Pinjore said to be compiled under the guidance 
of third Master, are extant. There was a third Pothi in the 
possession of a woman of Katra Maha Singh, Amritsar, which 
was examined by Giani Gian Singh alone. 4 5 Dr. Mohan Singh 
Diwana in his letter to G.B. Singh, has informed that in 
December 1933, he had an opportunity to examine the Pothis at 
Goindwal. According to him, besides the Japuji and Rahiras, one 
Pothi included in it Sidh Goshti also. 6 As the Pinjore volume 
having Sidh Goshti, does not possess the Japuji, consequently Dr. 


1. Prof. Sahib Singh, Adi Bir Bare, pp. 82-84; W.H. McLeod also feels that 
the story is not genuine but apocryphal, see 'The Study of Sikh 
Literature' in John Stratton Hawley and Gurinder Singh Mann, eds., 
Studying the Sikhs ■' Issues for North America, pp. 54-55. 

2. Varan Bhai Gurdas, 26.33. 

3. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goindval Pothis, pp. 27-28. 

4. Giani Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, Vol. I, p. 394. 

5. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, p. 456. 
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Mohan Singh Diwana's observations are of little help to identify 
the number of Goindwal Pothis and their contents as well. Giani 
Gurdit Singh informs us that one of the Pothis belonging to 
Goindwal was given in dowry to a Bhalla daughter, married at 
Phagwara. 1 But, so far, it has not surfaced anywhere. Whether 
it was the same volume which Giani Gian Singh had examined 
at Amritsar in possession of a woman of Katra Maha Singh, is 
difficult to decide. The 12 ragas, namely Suhi, Parbhati, 
Dhanasari, Basant, Tilang, Bhairo, Maru, Kedara, Ramkali, 
Sorathi, Sarang and Malar included in the two extant Pothis 
coupled with the five ragas viz., Sri, Asa, Gauri, Wadhans and 
Kanra of the Pothi noticed by Giani Gian Singh do not account 
for the hymns in Bilawal, Gujri, Majh and Tukhari modes. 
Similarly all the Vars of first and third Gurus and the writings 
of various Bhagats in the above-mentioned modes, have not been 
reckoned with. If Sahansar Ram had endeavoured to compile all 
the available hymns of the Sikh Gurus up to the third Master, 
then the possibility of more volumes can not be ruled out. 
Unfortunately, nobody yet has noticed or retrieved them from 
oblivion. 

3.4.1. Except in the context of compilation of the Adi Granth, we 
do not hear much about the Goindwal Pothis. It is assumed, 
Sahansar Ram, the compiler, or his descendants at Goindwal, 
must have installed them at a religious place held by them. For 
centuries they remained in oblivion, unattended and unnoticed. 
Suddenly in 1895 C.E., one Bawa Budh Singh of Goindwal, 
carried one of the Pothis (now at Pinjore) to Patiala to display 
it to royal house and public as well. 2 Until 1924 C.E., both the 
extant volumes were fully secure in the custody of Bawa Mela 
Singh of Goindwal. 3 He had installed them at a religious place 
associated with Anand, son of Mohri and a grandson of Guru 
Amar Das. 4 In 1924 C.E., Bawa Mela Singh handed over one of 
the Pothis to his brother Bawa Dalip Chand of Ahiyapur, district 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 567-68. 

2. Giani Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, p. 394. 

3. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, p. 26. 

4. Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, pp. 427, 1172. 
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Hoshiarpur. 1 For a half century, it remained at Ahiyapur finally 
to move with the family to Jalandhar. 

3.4.2. The second Pothi which had been displayed at Patiala in 
1895 C.E., continued to be at Goindwal even though the religious 
place at which it was installed has come under the supervision 
of Gurdwara Committee of Goindwal. 2 Somehow in 1940 C.E., 
Bawa Bhagat Singh, probably in collusion with Bawa Mela 
Singh, got possession of it to remove it from Goindwal to take 
it to Hoti Mardan in N.W.F.P. 3 As a sequel to the partition of 
India in 1947, he migrated alongwith the Pothi to Patiala. After 
a few years stay at Patiala, Bawa Bhagat Singh again moved 
to Pinjore to finally settle there with the Pothi in his possession. 4 5 

3.4.3. The third Pothi, which is not at present retrievable had 
already moved out of Goindwal. It was in the custody of a woman 
residing at Katra Maha Singh, Amritsar, where towards the close 
of 19th century, Giani Gian Singh had a chance to examine it. 8 

3.4.4. Obviously, there is no certainty about the number of the 
Pothis. Though, scholars are inclined to believe that there were 
four Pothis in all, however the days, on which the remaining two 
Pothis were displayed are yet to be known. The extant Goindwal 
Pothis, have been in and out of Goindwal at the sweet will of their 
custodians. Even at the height of Gurdwara Reform Movement 
and ultimate takeover of Gurdwaras at Goindwal by the S.G.P.C., 
these volumes were fully secure there. Consequently, the major 
reason for their removal from Goindwal, was not the concern of 
its custodians to protect them from Akali activists. 6 Actually, 
intra'dan feuds of the Bhallas to possess them for pecuniary gain, 
was the root cause for their removal from Goindwal. This view 

1. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, p. 26. 

2. Kahn Singh Nabha completed his Mahan Kosh in 1926 C.E.; and 
subsequently it was published for the first time in 1930 C.E. He worked 
on the addenda between 1930 and 1938, which was appended to the 
second edition. Consequently, up to 1938 C.E., the Pothi remained at 
Goindwal though the Gurdwara at which it was displayed had come 
under the control of the Gurdwara Committee, see Mahan Kosh, 
p. 1172. 

3. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, p. 26. 

4. Gursharan Kaur Jaggi, Baba Mohan Walian Pothian, p. 18. 

5. Giani Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, p. 394. 

6. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 53. 
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is well-supported by the fact that to appropriate offerings not one 
but two different days, Sangrand and Puranmasi were fixed to 
display them to the public. 

IV. STUDIES ON THE POTHIS 

4.1. The Goindwal Pothis have attracted a number of scholars 
who have been commenting upon them from time to time. 
Towards the end of 19th century, Giani Gian Singh was perhaps 
the first to examine the Pothis, one of which is untraceable so 
far. 1 It seems, he has scrutinized one of the volumes (now at 
Pinjore) from very close quarters but he knew only about the 
external features of the other viz., the ragas included in it. It 
is understood that Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha also had some vague 
idea of their contents, but unfortunately he has mixed up the 
contents of the Pinjore volume with that of the Ahiyapur. 2 
Dr. Mohan Singh Diwana claimed in a letter to G.B. Singh in 
December 1933, that he had gone through the Pothis at 
Goindwal, but his observations, as pointed out earlier, are not 
trustworthy. 3 G.B. Singh was very eager to scrutinize them 
personally, but due to non-accessibility of the Pothis, he could 
produce only superficial information obtained through the good 
offices of Bawa Prem Singh. 4 5 

4.2. In fact, the debate over the issues of Bhagat-bani, Ragmala 
etc., initiated by the Panch Khalsa Diwan, Bhasaur, Sangrur, 
coupled with the controversy over the Kartarpuri Bir in 
1926 C. E., brought the Goindwal Pothis into sharp focus in Sikh 
scholarship. 6 As the Bhagat-bani had been a part of the Goindwal 
volumes, consequently Sikh scholars found them handy to refute 
Panch Khalsa Diwan's opinion about the Bhagats and their 

1. Giani Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, p. 394. 

2. Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, pp. 427, 1172. 

3. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, p. 456. 

4. Ibid., pp. 26-28. 

5. Established in 1907 C.E., Panch Khalsa Diwan, Bhasaur, vehemently 
advocated the expunging of the Bhagat-ba@i, from the Adi Guru 
Granth Sahib. Consequently, Babu Teja Singh, their chief protagonist, 

was excommunicated from the Sikh Panth on August 9, 1928, by an 
edict of the Sri Akal Takht Sahib. For a brief discussion over the 
controversies created by Panch Khalsa Diwan, Bhasaur, see Giani 
Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 460-63; also see 
Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, Vol. I, P- 350. 
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writings. In their enthusiasm to prove that Bhagat-bani has been 
a part of Sikh scripture long before the codification of the Adi 
Granth in 1604 C.E., they took the authenticity of these volumes 
for granted and did not bother to scrutinize them thoroughly and 
rigorously. Bawa Prem Singh who happened to be from the 
Bhallas, examined one of the Pothis for two days on February 
12, 18, 1945 at Hoti Mardan and the other on April 30, 1945 at 
Darapur, district Hoshiarpur. 1 Since, the Pothis were not easily 
accessible to scholars, and moreover the custodian did not allow 
them to be consulted for academic purposes, consequently they 
have been forced to rely upon Bawa Prem Singh's study. 2 Though, 
he laboured hard to report the external as well as internal 
features of the two extant Goindwal Pothis, yet he restrained 
himself to disclose some of the vital features, for example writings 
of Gulam Sada Sewak, Sharaf, etc., probably fearing that it would 
adversely affect their credibility. No doubt his study is useful but 
it needs to be used in a very cautious manner. 

4.3. In 1960, Prof. Pritam Singh relied upon the evidence of 
Goindwal Pothis to trace out the origin and history of the 
Gurmukhi script. 3 A few years back, Guru Nanak Dev 
University, Amritsar, assigned him a research project on these 
volumnes, the results of which are eagerly awaited by the 
scholars. 4 Among the modern scholars Giani Gurdit Singh has 
been most energetic to have access of these Pothis. Using his 
political clout and the resources of the Punjabi University, 
Patiala, he got the Ahiyapur Pothi photographed, copy of which 

1. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, pp. 23, 46. 

2. For example, to know about the status of Bhagat-bani, Bhai Jodh Singh 
has to rely on the information provided by Bawa Prem Singh, see 
Kartarpuri Bir De Darshan, pp. 125-26. Even, G.B. Singh had to 
approach Bawa Prem Singh to get information about these volumes, 
see Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, pp. 27-29. 

3. Pritam Singh 'Gurmukhi Lipi' in Mohinder Singh Randhawa, ed., 
Punjab, pp. 387-410. 

4. About 8 years back Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar has assigned 
him a project on the extant Goindwal Pothis. Having completed his 
study on the Ahiyapur Pothi, he has submitted it to the University and 
it is in the process of Publication. When the present work was almost 
ready for the press, Prof. Pritam Singh's study of the Ahiyapur Pothi 
has come out. We have taken note of his observations of the Pothi as 
and when required. 
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is available with the University at Patiala . 1 No doubt, he has 
done yeoman service to the scholars interested in the text of 
Goindwal Pothis, but he has been so obsessed with the issue of 
Bhagat-bani that he did not see any reason to inquire into their 
authenticity . 2 So far, western scholars of Sikh studies have not 
been able to examine these volumes. Approaching in a cautious 
manner, W.H. McLeod has pleaded for necessary research to find 
out the role of these Pothis in the compilation of the Adi Granth, 3 
In the recent past, these Pothis have been the focus of attention 
to determine their place in the codification of the Adi Granth. 
While some scholars consider them important documents which 
help us to understand the formation of early Sikh canon , 4 on the 
other hand there are some, who believe that the Goindwal Pothis 
do not belong to the main Sikh scriptural tradition and have been 
of no use for Guru Arjan in codifying the Adi Granth. 6 

V. EXTERNAL FEATURES 

5.1. Both the Goindwal Pothis are in the size of 24 x 35 cm. 
While the Ahiyapu r Pothi contains 300 folios, the Pinjore volume 

1. We are thankful to M.S. Johal, Secretary to Vice-Chancellor Punjabi 
University, Patiala for making available the photocopy, which has stood 
in good sted for our study. 

2. The major thrust of his study has been to prove that Bhagats were 
devotees of Guru Nanak and their writings have been an integral part 
of the Sikh scripture. 

3. W.H. McLeod, The Evolution of the Sikh Community, pp. 60-61; also see 
his recent article 'The Study of Sikh Literature' in John Stratton 
Hawley and Gurinder Singh Mann, eds., Studying the Sikhs ■' Issues for 
North America, pp. 54-55. 

4. In recent years scholars have highlighted the Goindwal Pothis' 
significance in the codification of Sikh scripture; for details see Nirbhai 
Singh, 'The Collection of the Hymns of the Guru Granth', JSS'! Vol. 
VIII, No. 1 (1981), pp. 9-22; Pashaura Singh, The Text and the Meaning 
of the Adi Granth, pp. 9-15, 24; Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of 
Sikh Scripture, pp. 51-73; see also his recently published book, The 
Goindval Pothis ■' The Earliest Extant Source of the Sikh Canon. 

5. Swami Harnam Das Udasi, Adi Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Puratani 
Biran te Vichar, p. 64; Randhir Singh, 'Bhai Gurdas Bhalle Da Jiwan', 
Panjabi Duniya, p. 9; Daljeet Singh and Kharak Singh, 'Goindwal Pothis 
Post 1595 Production' in Bachittar Singh, ed. Planned Attack on theAad 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 115-21; Balwant Singh Dhillon and 
Amarjeet Singh, 'A Peep into the Myth and Reality of Goindwal Pothis', 
ASS, oct. 1995, pp. 66-76. 
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comprises 224 folios. Both the Pothis carry two separate sets of 
folio numbers. Originally the folio numbers have been inscribed 
in the middle at the top but later on another folio number has 
been recorded outside the margin at the top right corner. The 
difference in the reckoning of old and new folio numbers of the 
Ahiyapur volume, proves that about 6 folios of it at the beginning 
are missing. 1 We may ask whether they have been deliberately 
removed ? Whether the folios in question were blank or had some 
script ? The answers can only be a matter of conjecture. Each 
folio has margin all around marked by five lines—two red lines 
in the outer, two black lines on the inner and one thick orange 
line in between them. The empty space of some of the opening 
folios of both the Pothis have been decorated with geometric and 
floral patterns. Usually on every folio 13 to 14 lines have been 
inscribed but variations here too are noticeable. Although, both 
the Pothis have been recorded in the hand of a primary scribe, 
yet examples of another hand are also available. Significantly, 
the orthography of the text recorded by the secondary scribe does 
not betray any sign of radical change. Even, at some places, the 
Lan A a script has been used to record the hymns. 2 Though, the 
raga pattern has been adopted to record the hymns, yet the 
sequence of ragas is quite different from that of the Adi Granth. 
While the Ahiyapur Pothi has 8 ragas, namely Suhi, Parbhati, 
Dhanasari, Basant, Tilang, Bhairo, Maru and Kedara, the 
Pinjore volume comprises the Ramkali, Sorathi, Sarang and 
Malar modes. Interestingly, some hymns of the ragas not forming 
part of these volumes, have also strayed into them. 3 The 
arrangement of hymns within a raga does not conform to the Adi 
Granth pattern. At some places tunes to sing the hymns have 
been indicated but reference to beat (w) has been altogether 
omitted. Although, to distinguish authorship the term Mahala 


1. While describing the physiognomy of the Pothis, Gurinder Singh Mann 
has failed to take note of difference between the old and new folio 
numbers and the missing folios at the beginning, see The Goindval 
Pothis, pp. 29-38. In the present study new folio numbers recorded at 
the top right corner have been used for reference. 

2. They all occur in the Ahiyapur Pothi at folio 38,165, 185,186, 273, 299. 

3. Besides, the opening three salokas of Asa ki Var, they are in raga 
Wa A hans, Gujri, Bilawal and Malar; see above note 2. 
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or Mahalu has been employed, yet it has been dropped frequently. 
Contrary to the practice of the period, no index of contents has 
been appended. At the outset of a raga, the Mul-Mantra has been 
recorded but its version is quite different from that of the Adi 
Granth. It is worth noting that no Var of the first and third 
Masters have been included in them. 

5.2. Another unique feature of the Goindwal Pothis are the 
numbers that have been marked under three parallel drawn 
lines, usually occuring after a gap of 7 to 10 folios. In the 
Ahiyapur Pothi, the number consecutively goes on to twenty- 
seven to start again from one. 1 Bawa Prem Singh feels that the 
number indicates to the compositions of an author, particularly 
the Sikh Gurus. 2 Since the sections marked by these lines 
comprise the writing of more than one author and secondly the 
number goes upto twenty-seven, thus the above view does not 
hold any ground. According to Piar Singh these are the 
identification marks to compare the text with the loose folios or 
volumes of Bani from which it has been copied. 3 On the other 
hand, Gurinder Singh Mann finds that the sign of lines points 
to the work accomplished by the scribe in a single sitting whereas 
the number denotes to the shifts or days taken for the scribing 
job. 4 As the numbers in question are not in the penmanship of 
primary scribe rather they have been put by a different scribe 
with a different pen and shade of ink. Besides, instances of 
cutting, over-writing, discrepancies in counting are quite visible. 5 
All these factors do not allow us to agree with any of the above 
formulations. Anyway, the motive of these lines and the numbers 
marked under them is still a mystery. 

VI. AUTHORSHIP 

6 .1. The most distinctive feature connected with the authorship 
of the Sikh Gurus, is the pen name of 'Nanak' which has been 


1. Pritam Singh, Ahiyapur Wall Pothi, p. 167. 

2. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, p. 31. 

3. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 100. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goindval Pothis, pp. 34-35. 

5. Pritam Singh, op.cit., pp. 165-66. 
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spelt in the Goindwal Pothis as 'Nanik' (Tbfeoi). 1 11 To differentiate 
the authorship of the Sikh Gurus, the term Mahala has been 
employed. It has inscribed both ways, i.e.,>FJW andVEJWL In fact, 
where the authorship has been recorded, no uniform pattern has 
been adopted to scribe it. 

6.2. For the writings of Guru Nanak Mahala 1, has been very 
rarely used, instead 'Baba'or 'Baba Patshah'has been employed. 
For examples : dTTFHUh! <TRJ T'h' tfbc? d 1 d I Hdl 

UFfT >Tf irfdHFJ oT s 5 fdWUl IhlWtJ or 
awe-' etc., have been recorded at the head of Guru Nanak’s 
writings. Though, the above method has been used at a few places 
for Guru Amar Das also 10 , yet it is crystal clear that the scribe 
had special reverence for Guru Nanak and he wanted to 
demonstrate it in a unique manner. 

6.3. Another method which is also noticeable in the Goindwal 
Pothis is that beside the name of a raga, authorship has been 
specifically mentioned in words and figures. For instance : Hdl 

UcVHdl 8 12 5 UcVHdl UTHJHf did 'G HtJW 7 

M 13 etc., have also been inscribed to refer to authorship. It has 
been observed that in the case of 12 hymns of the Ahiyapur Pothi, 
reference to authorship has been altogether dropped. 1 It usually 
occurs not at the outset of a new mode or metre, but within a 
section namely chaupadas, astpadis, etc., where a new hymn 

1. Interestingly, the spellings of Nanak as aTaoi appear with few 
exceptions throughout the Pothis in Gurba@i and Kachi-ba@i as well. 

2. Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 1. 

3. Ibid., folio 12. 

4. Ibid., folio 62. 

5. Ibid., folio 119. 

6. Ibid., folio 168. 

7. Ibid., folio 201. 

8. Ibid., folio 276. 

9. Ibid., folio 181. 

10. For example a hymn in the Ahiyapur Pothi carries the heading WJ 

cSe'd 1 abi h 7 >raw 3, folio 280. 

11. Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 10. 

12. Ibid., folio 127. 

13. Ibid., folio 136. 
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starts. For example in the Ahiyapur volume, at the head of a new 
hymn only HUfeTOHUteHUt sTOT TOsl'dli TO'Hdli 3HH etc., have 
been recorded. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Now it is upto the wisdom of a reader to guess 
the authorship of the succeeding hymn. 

6.4. Authorship of most of the apocryphal hymns attributed to 
Gulam Sada Sewak, has been specifically mentioned. Bhagat- 
bani has been very rarely entered under the authorship of 
different Bhagats, invariably all the Bhagats have been clubbed 
together under the heading of Kabir and Namdev. It has been 
inscribed in the following manner : 

HUt dratd TOT TOTH TfeVH 
dTOT TOTOHt ?575H 
dTOT TOTOt TOK sft gTOt" 
dTOT TO TYWf? TO TOTH ( ’ 
d 1 dj TO oD-ftiJ cYH 7 TOTH d'd H 7 

Though, writings of Trilochan, Beni, Jaidev, Dhanna, Sain and 
Sharaf are also available in the Pothis, but their names in the 
titles of authorship have not been mentioned. 8 Some of the titles 
ascribed to Bhagat-bani such as oTHtdTYH 7 are quite misleading as 
the writings recorded under these titles begin with someone else's 
compositions. 9 Obviously, to record authorship, no uniform 
pattern has been worked out, which reflects a casual and 

A hymn of Gum Amar Das in Basant mode attributed to Guru Ram 
Das in the Ahiyaput Pothi, folio 177. 

A hymn of Guru Nanak in Basant mode recorded under the 
authorship of Guru Ram Das in the Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 204. 


1. Pritam Singh, Ahiyapur Wali Pothi, p. 105. 

2. Ibid., folio 3, 6, 7, 31, 33, 34, 64, 65, 121, 172. 

3. Ibid., folio 58. 

4. Ibid., folio 104. 

5. Ibid., folio 151. 

6. Ibid., folio 262. 

7. Ibid., folios 259, 263. 

8. For example, the authorship of Sharaf in Suhi mode has not been 
mentioned in the title. Similarly in Dhanasari mode the authorship of 
Dhanna, Sain and Trilochan has not been recorded, though their 
writings are very much there, see Ahiyapur Pothi, folios 61, 160-161. 

9. For example, in the Ahiyapur Pothi at folio 151, the opening 
composition belongs to Ravidas. 
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PLATE II 



A hymn of Guru Amar Das in Basant Mode attributed to Guru Ram Das in the 
Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 177 
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A hymn of Gum Nanak in Basant Mode recorded under the authorship of Gum Ram 


Das in the Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 204 
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immature approach on the part of scribes. To distinguish 
authorship, especially of those hymns where Mahala or the name 
of the author has been dropped, has become cumber- some and 
leads to confusion. 

6.5. Significantly, authorship of some hymns has been wrongly 
entered. For example, two hymns of Guru Nanak in Suhi mode 
(mi 3d of 7 % and 3 7 3 7 UsT 7 H 3 fen have been recorded 

as those of Guru Amar Das. 1 Like the Janamsakhi of Harji, son 
of Miharban and a grandson of Prithi Chand, a hymn (fmY ody 
iFi? =pf|) of Guru Nanak in raga Suhi, has been attributed to 
Guru Angad. 2 Likewise, four hymns of Guru Nanak in raga 
Basant (H3T333333t mfe 7 )! 7 , H3t milH3<3t 333,^ o(ddfd ofdTPfFT 
and H3 33 33>rfH dpfe mfe) have been entered under the 
authorship of Guru Ram Das. 3 Even, a Basant made hymn (33 
Hf% mfn trf?) belonging to Guru Amar Das have been attribute 
to fourth Master. 4 A Dhanasari hymn (6dfd 33 3 7 iH^fd'H 7 mfe) 
of Guru Nanak has been reckoned as that of Guru Amar Das. 6 
At the beginning of Bhairo mode, a hymn (3 3 yofd fsTS^H 7 3 3fe) 
of Guru Nanak, has been recorded under the authorship of Guru 
Angad. 6 Again the opening hymn (d3?> W 7 ?? 3f3 V3HH3) of Sarang 
mode, belonging to first Master, has been entitled as d 7 ^ H'ddi 
mt3l Q. 7 The figure of 3, suggests that it has also been attributed 
to the second Master. In all probability the following note : dTf 
WT3 UTdHdt Wd ytswt H33 33 oild'dd has been recorded 
at the head of above 

1. As authorship of many hymns has not been referred to and 
secondly hymns have not been arranged strictly in accordance with 
the authorship, consequently, we have taken only those hymns 
where authorship has been specifically entered and is not in 
consonance with the Adi Granth. For the above hymns see 
Ahiyapur Pothi, folios 9, 10. 

2. Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 9, Harji's Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev 
Ji has also attributed the above hymn to Guru Angad, see pp. 67- 
68 . 

3. Ahiyapur Pothi, folios 178, 187, 204, 300; Gurinder Singh 
mentions three hymns but fails to take note of the fourth hymn; 
see his Goindval Pothis, p. 178. 

4. Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 177; Gurinder Singh Mann again fails to 
take note of it, see his Goindval Pothis, p. 69. 

5. Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 122. 

6. Ibid., folio 227. 

7. Pinjore Pothi, folio 215. 
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A hymn of Guru Ram Das in Dhanasari mode attributed to Guru 
Arjan in the Ahiyaput Pothi, folio 136. 
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Recorded in the hand of primary scribe, Dhanasari mode hymn of M.4 
attributed to Guru Arjan Dev continues on folio 137 of the Ahiyapur 
Pothi. The serial no. 20 assigned to it by the scribe reveals that it 
is an integral part of the Pothi since its very inception. 
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hymn, keeping in view the intention of scribe about its 
authorship. Although, the Pothis are said to have been scribed 
during the pontificate of Guru Amar Das, yet a hymn (h§ HtF 
H tjfb fdH6 Hftf hfe) of Dhanasari mode belonging to Guru Ram 
Das, has been entered under the authorship of Guru Arjan. 1 It 
is intriguing to note that some scholars in their efforts to arrive 
at a contrived thesis have confounded the issue by mis - 
statements. Instead of stating the plain facts that some of the 
hymns have been actually recorded under the authorship of 
Mahala 4 and Mahala 5, they have come out with a cooked up 
explanation that the authorship of M. 4 and M. 5 in connection 
with some hymns have been inserted later on. 2 But the 
orthography belies the above explanation because attribution has 
been entered in the penmanship of primary scribe (see plates III, 
IV, IV). All the above facts establish that authorship of many a 
hymns has been either changed or confused. 3 Evidently, to 
determine the authorship on the basis of these volumes, will 
certainly lead to wrong conclusions. 

VII. ARRANGEMENT OF HYMNS 

7.2. The arrangement of hymns neither conforms to the Adi 
Granth pattern nor have the Pothis evolved any system of their 
own. In the Adi Granth, at the beginning of a raga, Guru Nanak's 
hymns precede the writings of his successors. But in the case 
of Goindwal Pothis, instances of Guru Nanak's Ba@i entered 
after the writings of Guru Amar Das are freely available. 4 5 While 
in the Adi Granth as_padis follow the chaupadas, but in these 
volumes chaupadas and as_padis have got mixed up. 6 Similarly, 
in the Adi Granth, chaupadas, as_padis, chhants, etc., of the 
Sikh Gurus have been assigned separate serial numbers and 
towards the end the grand total of hymns belonging to a 

1. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folio 136. 

2. Piar Singh, G#th#Sr$AdiGra*th, p. 91; Gurinder SinghMann, Goi*dv#l 
Poth$s, pp. 21-22,172,178. 

3. For details see infra Appendix I, chap. 3. 

4. For example Guru Nanak's chaupad#s and chha*tsoiS%oh$ mode have 
been recorded after the writings of Guru Amar Das. For details, see 
Appendix II, chap. 3. 

5. To take stock of irregularities see Appendix II, chap. 3. 
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particular metre, have been inscribed. But in the Goindwal 
Pothis, two patterns are quite visible. In the case of Suhi mode 
all the chaupadas, as_padis and chhants, irrespective of metre 
and author have been assigned serial number in continuous 
order. 1 Later on chaupadas, as_padis and chhants have been 
assigned separate serial numbers but their number according to 
authorship has not been reckoned. 2 Significantly, the apocryphal 
writings belonging to Gulam Sada Sewak have been juxta- 
positioned between the compositions of the Sikh Gurus and the 
Bhagats. Although, they carry the pen name of'Nanik', but their 
serial number has not been reckoned with the hymns of Sikh 
Gurus. 3 No doubt Bhagat-ba@i has been placed towards the end 
of a raga, but it has been arranged in a haphazard manner. 
Although at some places Kabir's writings have been set at the 
beginning and then the padas of Namdev and Ravidas follow, but 
this system has been violated at a number of places. 4 5 Even, the 
compositions of a Bhagat, belonging to the same mode are difficult 
to be found together. 

7.2. Some hymns of the Sikh Gurus and the Bhagats have been 
recorded under a different musical mode than that of the Adi 
Granth. 5 Even, the hymns of those ragas which do not form part 
of these volumes, have found their way into them. For example 
two hymns of Guru Nanak, namely oefb'Jf fedi's oPZT W 
cvmG and H?> vfccJ exit'd respectively of Wa A hans and 

Bilawal modes have been recorded in the Ahiyapur Pothi. 6 
Similarly, a scribe associated with the custodians of the Pothis 
intended to record Guru Nanak's Asa ki Var in the Ahiyapur 


1. See in Appendix II, chap. 3. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Almost all the writings of Gulam carry separate serial numbers. 

4. For example, see folios 152,153 of Ah$y#purPoth$ where the writings 
of Ravidas and Namdev precede Kabir. For details see Appendix II, 
chap. 3. 

5. Two hymns of Guru Nanak in S?'oh$ mode namely cx^q dd'ril cx^q 3W 

and HOT H ftfa 7 have been shifted to Parbh#t$ Lalatui see Ah$y#pur 
Poth$, folios 82-83. Similarly two songs of Kabir, namely Hd-d* 

Hfe and SH ij% [Hoik'd 1 have also been taken from S?-ih$ to 
Parbh#t$Lalatui see Ah$y#purPoth$, folios 104,112. 

6. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 38,186. 
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Pothi but somehow abandoned the idea. 1 Apada faffe ore H ThJHt 
frort) of Trilochan in Gujri mode has also found its way into the 
above volume. 2 Although, hymns of Malar mode have been 
included in the Pinjore volume but a pada fej h) 

of Namdev, has strayed into the Ahiyapur Pothi. 3 Suppose if one 
of the untraceable Pothis belonging to Goindwal comprised the 
Wa A hans , Bilawal and Gujri modes, then why have the above- 
mentioned hymns been displaced from their actual positions ? It 
certainly depicts the casual approach of the compiler or scribe 
associated with the Pothis. Moreover, the recording of hymns 
under different musical modes than the Adi Granth, reveals that 
the Pothis belong to a different musical tradition. All these factors 
do not help to establish that the present Goindwal Pothis were 
precursors to the Adi Granth and served as a model for Guru 
Arjan to arrange the hymns of a raga and author as well. 

VIII. OMISSION OF HYMNS 

8.1. Although the Goindwal Pothis are said to have been 
compiled towards the end of Guru Amar Das' guruship, yet 
they do not comprise the whole corpus of the compositions 
of the Sikh Gurus up to the third Master. Even the ragas, 
which have been included in these volumes, do not possess 
the hymns of the Sikh Gums in their entirety. We observe 
that a sizeable portion of the writings of the first and third 
Masters have been excluded from them. 4 Normally, Japuji, 
the most important Ba@i of Guru Nanak and other hymns 
relating to the early morning liturgy of the Sikh community 
should have been inscribed on the initial folios of the first 
juzu. But physiognomical features reveal that first six 
gatherings have been taken to record Suhi mode hymns of 
the Gurus. 5 Obviously the Japuji figured nowhere in the 
scribing scheme of these volumes. Significantly all the Vars 
composed by Guru Nanak and Gum Amar Das, namely 

1. Ah$y#pur Poth$, foilo273. 

2. Ibid., folios 185, 299. 

3. Ibid., folio 165. 

4. For details of missing text, see Appendix III. 

5. Gurinder Singh Mann, Goi*dv#l Poth$s, pp. 33-34. 
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Suhi Ki Var M. 3, Maru Ki Var M. 3, Ramkali Ki Var M. 
3 and Malar Ki Var M. 1, which could have been recorded 
in the ragas included in these Pothis, have been excluded. 
A hymn (HU H?> TRJ WK 7 ) of raga Parbhati, belonging to 
Guru Amar Das is also missing. Again two hymns of M. 1 
(foj HIT vrfew irfW fwt and fshPAdly H 7 ?^ 7 opfe oT&ftr) of 
Tilang mode are not available. 1 Curiously, a considerable 
number of hymns in Maru mode, have been omitted. For 
example 7 chaupadas, three attributed to Guru Nanak and 
four to Guru Amar Das, have been excluded. Significantly, 
all the as_padis of raga Maru (ll of M. 1 and one of M. 3), 
have found no place in it. 2 Moreover, all the sohlas of Maru 
mode (22 of Guru Nanak and 24 of Guru Amar Das), have 
been altogether omitted. 3 Again two hymns of Guru Amar 
Das, (gjUW and Hfe wnfet TPfH of Malar and 

Sarang mode respectively are also not available. 4 On close 
perusal of the Pothis, one observes that instances of missing 
and incomplete text are not uncommon. 5 About 40 padas of 
various Bhagats, composed in the ragas included in these 
Pothis, have been omitted from them. 6 Evidently neither the 
compositions of the Sikh Gurus nor of the Bhagats, are 
available in their entirety in these volumes. 

1. Gurinder Singh Mann assumes that the missing hymns must have been 
present originally but they were lost in the transference of folios, see 
Goi*dv#l Poth$s, p. 183. Since the serial numbers of Tila *g mode hymns 
are in continuous order, consequently his argument is not convincing. 

2. Bawa Prem Singh's statement that all the Sohl#s are available, is not 
factually true, see Mohan Poth$a*, p. 58. For details of missing text 
in M#r% mode, see Appendix III, chap. 3. 

3. As in the Adi Gra *th, r#ga Ked#r# has no hymn of Guru Nanak and 
Guru Amar Das, consequently to argue that missing hymns of M#r% 
mode may have been recorded originally in the Ked#r# of an 
untraceable Poth$, is a hope in vain, see Gurinder Singh Mann, Goi*dv#l 
Poth$s, p. 182. 

4. See Appendix III, Piar Singh's statement that four as_pad$s of Mal#r 
mode, one belonging to Guru Nanak and three of Guru Amar Das, 
are not available, is not factually true, see G#th# Sr$ Adi Gra*th, p. 96. 

5. Besides the incomplete text of Ana *du of Mahal# 3 and Sidh Gosh_i of 
Mahal# 1 , there are some examples where a line or two of the text have 
been dropped, see Pritam Singh, Ah$y#pur Wal$Poth$, pp. 198-201. 

6. For the missing pad#s, see Appendix III, chap. 3. 
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8.2. All the above facts compel us to rethink whether Guru Arj an 
really would have commented upon the extant Goindwal Pothis 
as : 

irt§ sr yfa fetr ynw ii 

h 7 fit Kfe feuw ii 

ddcS M'H PT r oT 7> HWII 
WB W >HHWII 

wfo yfo fvrfe 3^11 

7> M 7 ^ -H'fcfl II 

srg Traci fan HH3fe wy fotrfe ii 
H EH HtTO wfE>>r ywdFII 1 

If the Goindwal Pothi have been compiled consciously to 
serve the purpose of Sikh scripture of the nascent Sikh 
community, then it is hard to reconcile that Guru Amar Das 
or the compiler commissioned by him, would have omitted 
such a sizeable number of hymns. The scholars who consider 
the Goindwal Pothis as a unique and genuine product of the 
early Sikh scriptural tradition, have no explanation to offer 
for the missing hymns. 2 We can not brush aside the issue 
with a simple argument that the text of left out hymns was 
not available with Guru Amar Das, because it will be 
incongruous to suggest that even the text of his own Ba@i 
was not available with him. If Malar Ki Var composed by 
Guru Nanak had already been made part of Gum Har 
Sahai Pothi, the so called early Sikh corpus, 3 then what were 
the reasons to edit it out from the Goindwal Pothis, the next 

1. Adi Gur% Gra *th S#hib, p. 186; some scholars believe that above hymn 
alludes to Guru Arjan's assessment of the Goindwal Poth$s >' see 
Gurusharan Kaur Jaggi, B#be Mohan W#l$#* Poth$#*, pp. 20-21; 
Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra*th, pp. 14-15. 
But a close look at the contents of above hymn reveals that the above 
story is totally apocryphal. 

2. Some of the scholars have not addressed themselves to the above issue, 
see Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Poth$#*! Giani Gurdit Singh, Ith#s Sr$ 
Gur% Gra*th S#hib: Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of The Adi 
Gra *th. However, Gurinder Singh Mann without any evidence argues 
that left out hymns may have been a part of an untraceable Poth$, see 
The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, pp. 182-83. 

3. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 43-51; see also 
Giani Gurdit Singh, Ith#s Sr$ Gur% Gra*th S#hib, p. 564. 
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attempt in the formation of Sikh canon ? Probably, instead 
of preserving the hymns of the Sikh Gurus and the Bhagats 
in their totality, the scribe or compiler wanted to present only 
a limited and selective collection. Secondly, the tradition of 
the scribe or the source from which the extant Goindwal 
Pothis have originated, may not have had the whole corpus 
of the writings of the Sikh Gurus. As the extant Goindwal 
Pothis have not preserved the sacred writings of the Sikh 
Gurus in their entirety, so there are strong reasons to 
disbelieve that Guru Amar Das has prepared them to serve 
the purpose of Sikh scripture, especially to get equal status 
for the Sikh tradition to that of its Indie and Semitic rivals. 
As they do not represent the real or original Sikh scribal 
tradition nurtured by the Sikh Gurus in its totality, 
consequently they fall short to be the precursor or prototype 
of the Adi Granth. 

IX. THE RAGAS AND TUNES 

9.1. Both the extant Goindwal Pothis, have entered hymns into 
12 raga patterns. Besides, a few hymns in Wa A hans, Bilawal, 
Gujri and Malar modes, the Ahiyapur Pothi comprises hymns 
in Suhi, Parbhati, Dhanasari, Basant, Tilang, Bhairo, Maru and 
Kedara modes. The Pinjore Pothi has hymns in Ramkali, 
Sora_hi, Sarang and Malar modes. Titles of the ragas, either at 
the beginning or within a raga at the outset of metre or a new 
hymn, have been recorded in a haphazard manner. Sometimes 
the word raga precedes the name of mode or sometimes it has 
been dropped. As observed earlier, instances of omission of 
authorship are not uncommon. Similarly, the scribe of Ahiyapur 
Pothi at a number of places has not deemed it fit to indicate 
the musical mode of a hymn in its heading. 1 Significantly 
throughout both the Pothis, the scribe has not thought it prudent 
to indicate the beat (w) of a hymn. As mentioned earlier some 


1. It has come to notice that as many as seven compositions of the 
Ah$y#pur Poth$ are without the r#ga reference, see Pritam Singh, 
Ah$y#pur W#l$ Poth$, p. 84. 
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more elaborated or explanatory titles, such as (huuI) TOT tH, 
girog 7 ^ yfdH'd g 7 ^>Ff g 7 ^ g'fdH'd or,g 7 ^ vpg TO'd 1 grg 
U 7 HTO 3 etc., have been provided. 1 Obviously, besides the 
authorship musical mode has been given equal prominence. 
Strangely, such type of titles of musical modes are absent in the 
Sikh scripture. 

9.2. Another distinctive feature relating to musicology is that 
alongwith the name of a raga, its specific mode of singing has 
been indicated. For example TOl tlTOt, FRft Pud id, 9dsfd1 

Rdsf'dl 75TO 7 , UcVHdl UA'Hdl VTO>1| dld'9,gTO^TOt,fg^TOl, 

Hdfo tWSf, H'ddi etc., have been indicated. 2 The above- 

mentioned musical modes are quite different from that of the 
musical tradition of the Adi Granth, and many of them have 
not been employed in the Sikh scripture. Contrary to the Adi 
Granth tradition, in Ramkali mode Dakha@i has been dropped 
from the title of Onkar Ba@i of Guru Nanak included in the 
Pinjore Pothi. 3 It is very interesting that tune of Ramkali mode 
has been suggested as g 7 ^! g T Hoiwt to. 4 5 Similarly 9dscJl fasoy and 
YTO fdArt of the Adi Granth tradition find no mention in Parbhati 
and Basant, respectively, or the Ahiyapur Pothi. All these factors 
suggest that the scribe or compiler belonged to a different musical 
tradition which was not prevalent or popular among the main 
Sikh stream. It is very obvious that the scribe of Goindwal Pothis 
had a special obsession for Dakha@i (tEWST!) mode of all the ragas , 6 
It leads us to a musical tradition which was prevalent in the 
south-west of Punjab, 6 and probably the scribe or musicians 
associated with these volumes, have got expertise in it. Thus, the 
Goindwal Pothis do not owe their origin to the main scribal 
tradition nurtured by the Sikh Gurus but to a musical tradition 

1. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 1,168, 276, 280. 

2. Ibid., folios 30, 51, 61, 70, 82, 136, 148, 203, 231; Pi*jore Poth$, 
folios 124, 188, 215. 

3. Pi*jore Poth$, folio 34. 

4. Ibid., folio 1. 

5. Except M#r% and Tila *g modes all other r#gas have been appended 
with the title of Dakh@$. 

6. Since, the Multan and Sahiwal areas formed part of southern Punjab, 
consequently the dialect spoken there was known as Aakh@#('SVS T ), 
see Kahn Singh Nabha, Mah#n Kosh, p. 417. 
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which was not even popular within the main-stream Sikhs. 

9.3. The Goindwal Pothis' close relationship with musical 
tradition other than the main Sikh stream is further 
supplemented by the facts that they have preserved some 
musical traces, which are quite strange to the Adi Granth 
tradition. For example, in the musical tradition of these 
volumes, Maru and Kedara modes, were not radically 
different but comprised a composite raga. 1 2 As mentioned 
earlier some of the tunes to sing the hymns have been 
recorded in these volumes. For example in Pinjore volume 
at the beginning of Ramkali mode a hymn Grst IT31T hoh 1 
fofdd 1 AU V# Pd 1 6') belonging to Guru Nanak has been 
entitled as TO HtG Obviously, to sing it on the tune 

of sadu has been indicated. Similarly, at the head of a 
Dhanasari hymn, tune of McVHdl PHH HJ diss'G has been 
inserted. 3 Moreover, in Suhi mode, especially at the 
beginning of chhants, tunes, such as Hut UH uffo H'HA hTH, 
GdHA GhfU HU 1 " WH EH pfe dl'<^<i PdP'fy ufe 
etc., have been inscribed. 4 Interestingly, at the beginning of 
a Dhanasari hymn (EE HW fMH place and time of 

uGp'd pfott 1 has been mentioned. 5 6 These musicological 
traces restrain us from believing that the text of the 
Goindwal Pothis owes its origin to the scribal tradition 
preserved by the main Sikh stream. 

X. ALLEGED AUTOGRAPH OF JETH CHAND 

10.1. Whereas some of the old manuscripts of Gurba@i carry a 


1. In the Ah$y#pur Poth$, M#r% and Ked#r #have been clubbed together. 
Even, at some places M#r% has been crossed to retain only Ked#r#; 
see Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 278-291. 

2. Pi*jore Poth$, folio 1. 

3. Meaning of >IF diss'0 is not clear. In all probability it indicates to a 
tune, see Ah$y#pur Poth$, folio 136. 

4. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 23, 24, 27, 29. 

5. Ibid., folio 124. 

6. Bawa Prem Singh has deciphered the letters as FFFH and 1 * MS' Ah, 
see Mohan Poth$#*, p. 46; Prof. Pritam Singh has decoded it as FFFH 
HHH HS 1- fte UE and feels, it may be an autograph of the fourth w- 
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Nisa@ of the Sikh Gurus, in the case of extant Goindwal Pothis, 
it is altogether missing. However, in the Pinjore volume there 
are some Gurmukhi letters with obscure meanings, which have 
been construed as an autograph of Jeth Chand, the earlier name 
of Guru Ram Das, when he has not yet ascended the guruship. 6 
Though, the veracity of above letters is highly debatable, yet most 
of the scholars have not bothered to examine them from various 
aspects. * 1 Firstly, we do not come across any manuscript of 
Gurba@i or even the Hukamnamas of the Sikh Gurus, where 
they have signed in their personal name. Secondly, up to the end 
of 19th century, when Giani Gian Singh had a chance to examine 
the Pinjore Pothi at Patiala from very close quarters, he did not 
notice the above-mentioned autograph. Even at that time nobody 
among the custodians knew it to point out that the Pothi has 
preserved the autograph of Jeth Chand. The celebrated Sikh 
scholars, namely Kahn Singh Nabha, Dr. Mohan Singh Diwana 
and G.B. Singh got no news of its existence. It was only in 1944 
C.E., Bawa Prem Singh reported the finding of the above letters 
and through his ingenuity deciphered them as WH hHd'o 
He also gave currency to the idea that these letters denote 
to the autograph of Guru Ram Das, when he had not yet inherited 
the guruship. 2 Obviously, the story of Guru Ram Das' alleged 
autograph is of recent origin, yet some scholars have hypothetically 
established the fourth Master's association with these volumes. 3 4 

10.2. Significantly, the alleged autograph does not occur 
at the beginning or at the end, but at an unusual place i.e., 
in the middle of Pothi, that too not at the outset of a raga 
but in between Ramkali mode, where no writing of Gulam 

Master; see Pritam Singh, 'Gurmukh$ Lip$ te Bol$', p. 387; also see Giani 
Gurdit Singh, Ith#s Sri Gur% Gra*th S#hib, p. 82; Piar Singh, G#th# 
Sr$Adi Gra*th, p. 102. 

1. Modem scholars trained in the methodology of textual analysis, without 
examining the letters, have followed the above version, see Pashaura 
Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra *th, p. 10; Gurinder Singh 
Mann, The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, pp. 16, 24. 

2. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Poth$#*, p. 46; see also his letter to Bhai 
Jodh Singh in Kart#rpur$ B$~ De Darshan, p. 123. 

3. See supra p. 115 footnote 6 and above footnote 1. 

4. Pi*jore Poth$, folio 94. 
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precedes or follows. 4 The orthographic style, especially the 
use of Kanna (ohv) and shape of 7?,<7, M etc., in these letters, 
suggests that the orthography of the alleged autograph and 
that of the Pothi, are not contemporaneous. Though the 
exact meaning and purpose of the letters in question are 
quite obscure, yet the scholars for their own convenience 
have been deciphering them as <TT?5 T H HHH 7T3 T MtJ 1 , 
because otherwise there is no way to associate the Pothi with 
Guru Ram Das. Contrary to the belief of these scholars, 
there is no evidence anywhere in Sikh history, that prior to 
guruship Bhai Jetha used to call himself Gulam or Mast. 
Though, it is difficult to state with certainty that these 
letters have some connection with Baba Mohan, but it is a 
fact that for his eccentric behaviour, he was well-known as 
Mast or Mastan. 2 Anyway, to identify Gulam of the 
Goindwal Pothis with Guru Ram Das is not only a figment 
of imagination but also a travesty of facts, which has been 
given currency with the sole objective to legitimize the 
apocryphal writings of Gulam found in these volumes. 

XI. APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS 

11.1. Existence of a sizeable number of apocryphal writings, is 
one of the most prominent features of the Goindwal Pothis , 3 4 5 6 7 For 
example a chhant in Suhi (odh H?> «soe') of apocryphal 

nature with the pen name of 'Nanik' has been included in the 
Ahiyapur Pothi. 4 Similarly, a hymn GfWtJ oratH ojfdfd) of 
Kachi-ba@i in Tilang mode attributed to Guru Nanak has found 
its way into it. Though, the extant Goindwal Pothis are said to 
have been prepared during the guruship of Guru Amar Das, yet 
a spurious hymn (oPH oRTT >rfe>>f T Htf His) of raga Dhanasari has 
been recorded under the authorship of Guru Ram Das. 6 About 

1. See supra p. 105 footnote no. 6. 

2. Samp Das Bhalla, Mahim# Park#sh, p. 358; Mahim#Park#sh V#rtik, 
folio 42; Randhir Singh, Gur Parn#l$#*, p. 106. 

3. For details of apocryphal writings, see Appendix III, chap. 3. 

4. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folio 30. 

5. Ibid., folio 127. 

6. For the text of apocryphal writings, see Appendix IV, chap. 3. 

7. Ibid. 
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15 hymns composed by dubious authors, such as Gulam Sada 
Sewak and Sharaf, are found only in these volumes. 6 Similarly, 
there are 18 compositions of extra-canonical nature attributed to 
Kabir, Namdev, Trilochan and Beni that form the part of these 
Pothis. 7 The placement of apocryphal writings in the Pothis, 
alongwith their serial numbers, prove that they have been an 
integral part of the Pothis from their very beginning. What is 
the source of these writings ? Why have such a large number 
of them found their way into the Goindwal Pothis ? Does the 
apocrypha included in these volumes really belong to the Sikh 
Gurus ? If it was not so, then who were Gulam and Sada Sewak ? 
If the Goindwal Pothis represent the early Sikh scriptural 
tradition then why did the apocryphal writings included in them 
not found acceptance in the Adi Granth ? These are some of the 
very pertinent issues, which need in-depth investigations. 
Unfortunately, traditional Sikh scholarship under the influence 
of undue reverence for the extant Goindwal Pothis have failed 
to check the antecedents of these volumes, whereas the scholars 
who have taken them as early sources of the Sikh canon have 
very conveniently skipped over these issues. 1 

11.2.In the Ahiyapur Pothi, four hymns of Suhi mode 
namely ^TT^T 77 HWfe 2 , H777T 77 TThf (Wd 3 , Tjfo i=ff HbH »UTH 
U 4 and fidH oodfe 7377 H77 i-rftt'Jf 5 , have been entered with an 
additional title of ftHdid. Unfortunately, scholars have been 
wide out of the mark to identify the author of above hymns. 
Literally fi-idid indicates to the Guru, currently holding 
guruship. Only, two of the above hymns i.e., the first and 
the third, have been attributed to Guru Amar Das alongwith 

the title of pHUju. -But the remaining two hymns are not the 

1. As mentioned earlier to associate Guru Ram Das' name with the.writings 

CO TOu™?s S oRfyWrWe&^ 

hyadite^OTiSIisSlVfe ^HIS)alDelal®siet®eGEaHhaMaiSffli^ha3?jI' 

otlml IMfegiuk)" §iMfeMann, 
The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, p. 24. 

2. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folio 39. 

3. Ibid., folio 44. 

4. Ibid., folio 45. 

5. Ibid., folio 61. 

6. AGGS, p.752. 
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Sharaf, a Sufi poet. 1 Significantly, the latter hymn, has been 
enumerated among the writings of the Bhagats, 2 which 
leaves no room for any doubt that it does not belong to Guru 
Amar Das. Evidently, Jiguru (fi-idid) in no way signifies the 
contemporary Sikh Guru, i.e., the third Master. It has been 
suggested that Jiguru has been derived from Perisan word 
'Digar' which meant to indicate another hymn of Suhi or 
it may denote to a region, probably western Punjab. 3 As it 
has occurred with Suhi Dakh@i, so the possibility of it 
relating to a region is not justified. Though, Jiguru may 
refer to a specific mode or musical tune of Suhi, however 
what exactly the scribe meant of it, is still a mystery. 

11.3. Authorship of Shah Sharaf 

11.3.1. As mentioned earlier an apocryphal song has been 
included in the Ahiyapur Pothi under the title of Heft fi-idid. 
Though, it has been inscribed in a different hand but its 
orthography is not different from that of the primary scribe. 4 On 
close examination we can observe that there are a number of 
hymns which have been entered into the Pothi in the same 
penmanship. In the Pothi the composition in question has been 
placed towards the end of Bhagat-ba@i of Suhi mode. Interestingly, 
it has been assigned a serial number in its continuity. 5 Moreover, 
some of the variants, especially Heft fi-idid establishes its close 
relationship with the other hymns of the Ahiyapur Pothi. All 
these factors suggest that it has been a part of Bhagat~ba@i, 
included in the Suhi mode, from its very inception. The song 
under consideration has been recorded as : 


1. Mohan Singh Diwana, S%f$#*D# Kal#m, p. 148. 

2. It has been recorded at serial number 12 after the writings of Kabir, 
Farid and Namdev, see Ah$y#pur Poth$, folio 61. 

3. Piar Singh, G#th#Sr$ Adi Gra*th, p. 80. 

4. Some scholars argue that it has been inserted later on by another scribe, 
see Piar Singh, G#th#Sr$ Adi Gra*th, p. 81; Pritam Singh, Ah$y#pur 
W#l$ Poth$, p. 118. But on examination one can find that it carries all 
the features related to the orthography of primary scribe. 

5. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folio 39. 
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H^urfeujj 

d'd] Hdl T-Hdld 

feH 5nUU BA HA tT r fe > H T IIHII 

feu ffiufrfe fefe a infer n 

frat A fife HHB T HfetdT II 

orat ofet A Ife HH3 T Hfefar IIHIIUUfell 

fen orufe uy hh uf hcf ii 
fwt >ruur a Aunipii 
feusrfe yur ffefern 
hu y^uu w ffeyrnan 
fe? fefu >»ffei uiuferii 
ha w fife' urfe>>rii8ii 
fe yfeu >>ryw sry« T n 
few- Afifeu fifeu H T yw T IIMII 
h fefi fife yyfefe ii 
sreufe TrfuH tufefe ii4ii 
ffet truer infer n 

fe yfe HU U(U >H T ffe>>T r II23II 
fitr HUU A UU II 

feB HU A fefeu U r -U« T 11 til 

11.3.2. A close perusal of the above song confirms that it has 
been composed by Shaikh Sharaf, whose name occurs in its 
last verse. Secondly, the spirit of poetry lacks depth and 
intensity of spiritual experience associated with Gurba@i. 
Leaving aside these issues, we are mainly concerned with 
the identity of Shaikh Sharaf and the ultimate source from 
which this particular song has originated. Curiously, no 
scholar has addressed himself to find out who was Shaikh 
Sharaf. Probably, on the basis of Puratan Janamsakhi , wild 
conjecture has been made to conclude that Shaikh Sharaf, 
a Sufi poet, belonged to Panipat. 1 But Shaikh Sharaf-ud- 
Din of Panipat, who was popularly known as Abu Ali 

1. The Pur#tan Janams#kh$ states that Shaikh Sharaf was the P$r of 
Panipat with whom Guru Nanak has a dialogue on spiritual matters, 
see Bhai Vir Singh (ed.), Pur#tan Janams#kh$, pp. 22-24. Though, the 
Janams#kh$ author has not quoted a single verse of Shaikh Sharaf in 
Panjabi yet Gurinder Singh Mann has identified the Shaikh Sharaf of 
the Ah $y#pur Poth$ with that of the Panipat, see his Goi*dv#l Poth$s, 
p. 173. 
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Qalandar, had died way back on September 3, 1324. 1 
Moreover, in Panjabi literature not a single piece of poetry 
attributed to him, has been noticed so far. 2 Another Shaikh 
Sharaf of Lahore, who has instigated Mir Abdul Aziz, the 
governor of Lahore, to revolt against Babur in July 1529, 
was a contemporary of Guru Nanak. 3 4 5 Again, no scholar of 
Panjabi literature has found any Panjabi song attributed to 
him. The author of B. 40 Janamsakhi describes of a 
discourse of Guru Nanak with Shaikh Sharaf of Baghdad. 
It is said that Shaikh Sharaf dressed up as a women used 
to sing kafis in the streets of Baghdad. It is worthnoting that 
one of the stanzas of his kafis quoted by the author of B. 
40 Janamsakhi, occurs in the kafi of Sharaf of the Ahiyapur 
Pothi. 4 Similarly, Masle Shaikh Farid Ke, a Mi@a product 
of mid 17th century, informs us about one Shaikh Sharaf 
who is said to have been a contemporary of Shaikh Farid. 
It is quite interesting that a piece of poetry attributed to 
Shaikh Sharaf in the above-mentioned document, has also 
found its way into the composition of Sharaf of the Ahiyapur 
Pothi. 5 All these factors indicate that Shaikh Sharaf was 
quite a popular poet whose writings have been included in 
the devotional literature produced in the second half of 17th 
century. 6 According to Prof. Mohan Singh Diwana, the only 

1. S. A.A. Rizvi, A History of S%fism in India, Vol. I, p. 305. 

2. No Panjabi critic has attributed to him any piece of Panjabi poetry, see 
Mohan Singh Diwana, A History ofPa*j#b$ Literature! Abdul Gafoor 
Quraishi, Pa*j#b$Zabffn D#Adab Te T#r$kh; alsocf. Pa*j#b$SffhitD# 
Ith#s (Bhasha Vibhag Panjab, Patiala). 

3. B#bur-N#m#, pp. 659, 688. 

4. m huu hfu n feu bu hie n 

(B. 40 Janams#kh$ Sri Guru Nanak DevJi, p. 134) 

5. fearfe lht»PII HU TO UIW fht»PII 

HH huu n feu w hlb n 

(Masle Shaikh Far$d ke, p. 26) 

6. We are informed that a Rajasthani manuscript dated VS 1733 (1676 C.E.) 
comprises some writings attributed to Shaikh Sharaf, see Winand M. 
Callewaert, 'Manuscripts a Precious Goldmine', JRS, Vol. XXII, p. 160. 
However, I have not been able to examine the above compositions. 
Interestingly, a Panjabi manuscript completed in 1755 has preserved the 
K#f$s of a Shah Sharaf that are also available in the B. 40 Janams#kh$, 
see Bhasha Vibhag Punjab, Patiala, MS# 265, folios 220-221. 
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known Panjabi Sufi poet Shah Sharaf belonged to Batala 
and was a disciple of Shaikh Muhammad Fazil Qadiri of 
Lahore. 1 It is said, Shah Sharaf died in 1724 at Lahore 
where his Mazar is still intact. 2 In case Shah Sharaf of the 
Ahiyapur Pothi is the same Shah Sharaf of Batala, then we 
would have to push forward the recording of the Ahiyapur 
Pothi to the mid 17th century C.E. 

11.4. Identity of Gulam Sada Sewak 

11.4.1. The Goindwal Pothis comprise 14 songs of apocryphal 
nature which have been recorded under the authorship of Gulam 
or Gulam Sada Sewak. At some places Gulam has been deleted, 3 
probably the scribe preferred to stress upon only on one name 

i.e., Sada Sewak. Obviously, Gulam and Sada Sewak were not 
two different personalities but one, who was interchangeably 
known as Gulam or Sada Sewak. The writings attributed to him 
have been recorded in the Pothis in the hand of primary scribe. 
As pointed out earlier his compositions have been juxta-positioned 
between the hymns of the Sikh Gurus and the Bhagats. While 
bulk of them, viz., 12 songs occur in the Ahiyapur Pothi, only 
two have found a place into the Pinjore volume. Significantly all 
of them carry the pen name of 'Nanik'. We observe that the 
starting song (fira^ cjfoTUHt HO'dife) is incomplete but its text has 
been taken to two succeeding songs. 4 Spread over in 7 ragas, 
namely Suhi, Parbhati, Dhanasari, Basant, Bhairo, Kedara and 
Sora_hi , these writings have been crossed by vertical lines. 

11.4.2. Scholars are baffled over the identity of Gulam Sada 
Sewak, who has no qualm to compose poetry under the pen name 
of 'Nanik'. It has been remarked that writings of Gulam Sada 
Sewak, purportly the Kachfba@i were composed during the 

1. Mohan Singh Diwana, S%f$#*D# Kal#m, pp. 84-85, 209-210; see also 
Kirpal Singh Kasel, Pa*j#b$ S#hitD$ Utpat$ Te Vik#s, pp. 171-72; Jit 
Singh Sital, Pa*j#b$S#hitD#Alochn#tmikIth#s, Vol. I, p. 318. 

2. Mohan Singh Diwana, S%f$#*D#Kalttm, p. 85. 

3. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 54, 211. 

4. The text of the incomplete hymn occurs in two succeeding hymns, 
namely H ^djctdral ot aj^ and fifa ar afaT ant Hd'diftf, see Ah$y#pur 
Poth$, folio 54. 
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guruship of Guru Amar Das and the same were circulated as that 
of Bhai Jetha, ostensibly to create differences between the third 
Master and his spiritual heir. 1 As explained earlier, Guru Ram 
Das was never known as Gulam or Mast, consequently there is 
no merit to attribute the writings of Gulam Sada Sewak to Jeth 
Chand, the name of Guru Ram Das before assuming guruship 
in 1574 C.E. We have also observed that to associate Gulam Sada 
Sewak with Jeth Chand, is only of recent origin. 2 But some 
scholars jumping from only hypothesis to another have come to 
the conclusion that Gulam Sada Sewak was none-else but Jeth 
Chand. 3 They are of the firm view that Guru Ram Das, before 
actually assuming guruship, has been composing Ba@i, under 
the pseudo name of Gulam or Sada Sewak. As the above 
hypothesis was bound to create doctrinal problems besides 
pushing forward the scribing of Pothis to the period of fourth 
Master, consequently Gurinder Singh Mann has put forth 
another novel idea that Guru Amar Das has given Jeth Chand, 
permission to use the authoritative signature of'Nanak' for the 
poetry composed by him prior to guruship. 4 It prompts to pose 
another question that if Jeth Chand (Guru Ram Das) was allowed 
to use the pen name of 'Nanak' and he had actually composed 
some writings which were not unknown to his perceptor, then 
these could have been easily made part of Gurba@i in these 
Pothis. Normally, the scribe or compiler should have no reason 
to record them separately from that of the Sikh Gurus, especially 
keeping in view that scores of hymns in the Ahiyapur Pothi have 
been recorded under the authorship of Mahala 4 5 6 and Mahala 5 8 . 
If Jeth Chand was authorised to compose Gurba@i with the pen 
name of 'Nanak' then it looks ridiculous to find that instead of 

1. Piar Singh, G#th#Sr$Adi Gra*th, p. 108; but another scholar attributes 
the above writings to Baba Mohan, see Pashaura Singh, The Text and 
Meaning of the Adi Gra*th, p. 14. 

2. See supra p. 116. 

3. See supra pp. 115-116. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, p. 24. 

5. For examples one hymn in Dhan#sar$ and five in Basa *t have been 
attributed to the authorship of Mahal# 4, s eeAh$y#purPoth$, folios 127, 
178, 187, 204, 300. 

6. For the hymns attributed to M. 5, see Ah$y#pur Poth$, folio 136. 
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Mahala 4, his writings continued to be recorded in the Goindwal 
Pothis under the authorship of Gulam Sada Sewak. 

11.4.3. Moreover, if the apocryphal writings recorded under the 
name of Gulam Sada Sewak, really belonged to Guru Ram Das, 
then why they have not found favour with Guru Arjan to preserve 
them for posterity in the Adi Granth. Further, if Guru Arjan has 
compiled the Sikh scripture on the basis of extant Goindwal 
Pothis, then what were the reasons to edit them out ? It is 
ludicrous to suggest that "Guru Ram Das himself may well have 
decided to omit the writings of his youth." 1 The above view is 
absolutely absurd and carries no argument, especially if these 
writings have been composed in full knowledge and permission 
of Guru Amar Das. 

11.4.4. As pointed out earlier, the writings of Gulam Sada Sewak 
in the Goindwal Pothis have been crossed by vertical lines. 
Ostensibly, it has been done with the sole objective to delete them 
from the Pothis. At what stage of history, it occurred, is only a 
matter of conjecture. Now the question again rises that if the 
writings of Gulam Sada Sewak were really the compositions of 
Guru Ram Das then what was the exigency and who was 
responsible to strike them out, especially keeping in view the fact 
that the extant Goindwal Pothis have never been in possession 
of the fourth Master. It has been stated that "when Baba Mohan 
found himself in competition with Jeth Chand, now become Guru 
Ram Das, it is not surprising that he would have crossed out 
the writings of Jeth Chand/Gulam Sada Sewak from the Pothis 
in his possession." 2 Above statement again looks totally illogical, 
especially in the face of alleged autograph of Guru Ram Das, 
which continued to be preserved and displayed to the public by 
the custodians. Normally, after deleting the compositions of Guru 
Ram Das, there was absolutely no need to keep his autograph. 

11.4.5. It seems the descendants of Baba Mohan like the Sodhis 
and Bedis, having abdicated their claim to guruship to rally 
around the main Sikh stream, also desired to enhance their socio- 


1. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, p. 24. 

2. Ibid. 
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religious clout among the Sikh ruling class. To achieve their 
objectives, they schemed to legitimize the Goindwal Pothis in 
their possession. They were fully aware that existence of Kachi- 
ha@i in these volumes does not fit into their scheme of things. 
Consequently, they thought it prudent to strike them out from 
the Pothis, otherwise it would have been very difficult to circulate 
them as the original Pothis belonging to Guru Amar Das. 


Who was Gulam Sada Sewak ? 

11.4.6. The writings of Gulam or Sada Sewak have not been 
entered into the compositions of the Sikh Gurus. Furthermore, 
their serial number has not been assigned in continuity to the 
hymns of the Sikh Gurus, but carry separate serial numbers. 
Evidently, for the scribe or compiler Gulam or Sada Sewak does 
not allude to Guru Ram Das. In the Pothis they have been placed 
between the hymns of the Sikh Gurus and the Bhagats. Their 
placement suggests that for the scribe status of Gulam was 
superior than the Bhagats. Use of pen name of 'Nanik' confirms 
that author (Gulam) might be a rival claimant for guruship, 
otherwise he would not have dared to use it. His aspirations to 
establish his own line of guruship, have been very lucidly and 
graphically depicted in the following song : 

HH'djfd yt wh fyjhfew ii 
Hfc BJ^t gcTfrfeM 1, II 
H3BJB H H cS^fcSfll Wt II 
H3BTB HUM BfiOW RWtllBII 
H3BTB vraf? 3F fw II 
H3BJB t BH W& BTUW IITiratnfll 
H33Td fefe ^fewtll 

H3BJB oft oftH feA 77 Wt II 
feH 5T3BJB H BfsPiT II 

fefc Hf H3T §uf3>Jril3ll 

fen W5r srf gfetrBtn 
ftrfc p? 75t>>r fwtn 

H3BTB y^ II 

Hda oiW d 1 G sldyB 1 ' II3II 
wif 5T3BTB W II 
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TO BUHI 

>a?Urfe US' H tu’Ult II 
?sfour fefe UUT 11811 1 

(The True-Teacher generated in me devotion 
for Name. 

Delivering me from vices he inculcated virtues 
in me. 

Through the True-Teacher, I obtained all 
exaltations. 

True-Teacher remains engrossed in meditation. 

The True-Teacher has been very benevolent to 
me. 

I am a favoured child of the True-Teacher. 

The True-Teacher is the greatest of the great. 

Nobody has realized the true worth of the True-Teacher. 
This True-Teacher created a devotee. 

That devotee emancipated the whole world. 

I am always beholden to that devotee, 
who saved me from sinking in vices. 

The True-Teacher of that devotee is perfect. 

He possesses all the virtues in their entirety. 

The devotee himself is also a perfect True- 
Teacher. 

He strikes the divine music. 

Enthusiasts of the divine music become unworldly. 

O Nanik! the devotee remains engrossed in the 
ultimate.) 

11.4.7. It is crystal clear that the quality and spirit of above piece 
of poetry, come nowhere near the Gurba@i. Secondly, instead of 
propagating higher values, the author is more concerned with 
personal guruship. Thirdly, his chief aim is to highlight and 
glorify the image of his Satiguru (Hid did) and his disciple (h^ot). 
Fourthly, the verse (nlddid H TJH W fflw) alludes to the 
descendants of a Guru, perhaps Baba Mohan and his descendants. 
Lastly, the verses, such as, fSH Hddjd S'fe? h«so< sfe > >T T , Pdf* H<sfo( 
Hf HUT wfur Hddjd W, >HSf H^oT Hddjd W etc., 

suggest that as if the author (Sada Sewak) has been commissioned 
to compose poetry to highlight the status of nlddid ( Satiguru ) and 


1. Ah$y#purPoth$, folio 256. 
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his H'Soi ( Sewak ). This presumption is not totally unfounded 
because the colophon recorded at the beginning of Ahiyapur Pothi 
explicitly refers that the custodians of the Pothi have the 
blessings of the three generations of the Gurus (Guru Nanak, 
Guru Angad and Guru Amar Das), that anyone not accepting 
their guruship would go to hell (see plate VI.). Scriptural as well 
as traditional Sikh sources confirm that Baba Mohan has 
resented Guru Ram Das' succession. 1 Keeping in view the 
testimony of Bhai Gurdas that 'Mohan went mad' (HU?> oTHW 7 
dfepp), there is no reason to disbelieve that Baba Mohan was not 
only one of the claimants, but had actually established a parallel 
line of guruship at Goindwal. 2 The schism created by Baba 
Mohan and his descendants can be well-understood against the 
back-drop of Guru Ram Das' observations which reflect his 
serious concern for the unity and integrity of the Sikh Panth. 
Contrary to the claim of Baba Mohan and his descendants that 
they have the blessings of three generations of the Sikh Gurus, 
what Guru Ram Das has underlined is worth-noting. He says : 

dlfd a'a fiddoj H fed dlfd Pldlfid ofld ojHd'lTd II 
dlfd Htfft ^Tp'fdPT few dfd P7P #dFd II 
did pfM dtet Irfsw fefe f??P3r php trfe btj ii 3 

Obviously, the fourth generation of Sikh Guru i.e., Gum 
Ram Das was well-aware of the internal crisis created by 
his rivals, the Bhallas. Actually, he has warned the Sikhs 
to be aware of their vicious propaganda and has decreed the 
Sikhs to shun away from their association. 4 Commenting 
upon the intrigues hatched by his rivals Guru Ram Das has 
remarked : 

"Someone has made party of his brother, son and 
friend; someone has entered into alliance with his 
Jawai (son-in-law, daughter's husband) and Ku~am 
(son or daughter's father-in-law); even some of them 
_ have consp ired with chaudhary and shiqdar to harm 

1. AGGS, p.924. 

2. Bhai Gurdas, V#r#*, 26.33. 

3. AGGS, p. 307. 

4. Ibid., p. 317. 

5. Ibid., p. 356. 

6. Ibid., p. 304. 
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the Guru." 5 

He was not unaware that to imitate the Sikh Gurus, the rivals 
were churning out spurious hymns : 

Hfddjd oft dlH dfd oj-d 1115 dWd H ojfW'HTr oj;3 Yfe Pdl'T II 

§ 7 ? wfk trar Khr tii u few irfew h ?fer nre 11 s 

11.4.8. On the basis of above evidence we can very safely 
conclude that during the pontificate of fourth Master, the 
Sikh Panth was passing through a serious internal crisis 
created by Baba Mohan and his descendants. Evidently, 
Gulam Sada Sewak, the author of Kachi-ba@i recorded in 
the Goindwal Pothis, was either Baba Mohan or someone 
commissioned by him, possibly his son Sahansar Ram, who 
not only desired to claim guruship of the Sikh Panth but 
also aspired to keep it in his progeny. Notwithstanding the 
difficulty to establish the exact identity of 'Gulam', 
circumstantial as well as historical evidence point to the fact 
that he was none-else but a rival claimant for guruship, 
probably Baba Mohan or his son Sahansar Ram for whom 
the extant Goindwal Pothis seem to have been prepared to 
establish their seat of guruship. 

XII. PERIOD OF SCRIBING 

12.1. Traditionally, the Goindwal Pothis are said to have been 
recorded during Guru Amar Das' times. However, the Ahiyapur 
Pothi, has preserved a colophon at its beginning which states that 
it has been written on Jan. 7,1596 C.E. (MaghVadi 1,1652 Bk.). 1 
Bawa Prem Singh, who has studied the Pothis in detail, instead 
of taking note of the above-mentioned date, had relied mainly on 
a non-existant source of Bhalla tradition, to put forth the view 
that the present volumes have been scribed between 1570-1572 
C.E. 2 Since the Pothis were not easily accessible and secondly, 
Bawa Prem Singh was a highly respected personality among the 
Sikh scholars, consequently, they found no reason to disbelieve 

1. We have taken the corresponding date of Jan. 7,1596 C.E. to that of 
Magh Vadi 1, 1595 Bk. on the basis of Pal Singh Purewal, Ja*tar$ ■ 
500 Years. 

2. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Poth$#*, p. 26. 
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his views concerning the Pothis. Moreover, it suited the Sikh 
scholarship of the period because in the absence of documentary 
evidence they were feeling restless to rebut the charges about 
Bhagat-ha@i and Kartarpuri Bi~, as well. They were out to prove 
that Bhagat~ba@i has been an integral part of the sacred 
literature of the Sikhs long before the codification of the Adi 
Granth in 1604 C.E. Resultantly, without putting the Goindwal 
Pothis to any examination, some of the traditional Sikh scholars 
readily accepted Bawa Prem Singh's statement that the extant 
Pothis had been scribed during the time of Guru Amar Das. 1 
However, in 1960s Swami Harnam Das came forward to 
controvert the above thesis to assert that the extant Goindwal 
Pothis have been prepared in the year of 1652 Bk. (1596 C.E.). 2 
It is only recently that some scholars, having taken note of the 
date recorded in colophon, have come to the conclusion that 
extant Pothis are a Post-1596 C.E. product. 3 On the other hand 
some scholars hold that the date Magh Vadi 1, 1652 Bk. (Jan. 
7, 1596 C.E.) refers, not to the date on which the Pothi was 
originally completed but to the time at which the colophon 
containing the blessings was inserted. 4 To steer the issue clear 
of doubt let us examine the contents of colophon which follows : 

Tf?7if3Ura wfe HHH Hmr g tfgt fed UTJ 

Mfjjj grt tth whrj fwd? fedsrnj Rd? nti 

W did a'a d'H 1 " H did ddie 7> 5 XcJT ddf H fed 1 

dfer h frr dd srdt wzw h dfe? 

yon? trar fen d dd fsr nwfed ww (few fen gfe 

plW ?rd HofH tfedT 3JJ rrfH fPWJ WWH HdTHH? 

u dr nfa ddr w yfe wd dr dtr PFrfetn fd 
dd wrfet trd few htj dd t rw h >>rdH 


1. Teja Singh, 'Sr$ Gur% Gra*th S#hib D# Samp#dan', pp. 135-36; Giani 
Gurdit Singh, Ith#s Sr$ Gur% Gra*th S#hib, p. 565. 

2. Swami Harnam Das, Pur#tan$ B$~#* te Vich#r, p. 64. 

3. Daljeet Singh and Kharak Singh, 'Goindwal Poth$s Post-1595 Production'; 
Balwant Singh and Amarjit Singh, 'A Peep into the Myth and Reality 
of Goindwal Pothis', ASS, October 1995. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 56; also see his 
The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, pp. 15-21. Actually, he has followed Giani Gurdit 
Singh, who was the first to float the idea that the date refers to the 
time when Guru Arjan has borrowed the Poth$s, see Ith#s Sr$ Gur% 
Gra*th S#hib, p. 82. 
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Colophon bearing the date and purpose of the Ah$y#pur Poth$. For its 
transcription and translation, see pp. 129-131. 
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TTfeHTI 

[In the name of sole Supreme Being, Realized by 
the Perfect Perceptor's Grace, Name, Person who 
is Creator, Fearless, Formless, Unincarnated, 
Self-existent. The Pothi was written by Guru Abir 
Baba (Amar Das) in Samatu 1652, Magh Vadi 1 
(Jan. 7, 1596). This blessing was bestowed by 
Guru Baba (Guru Nanak) and the same was 
conferred by Guru Angad and Ambar (Guru Amar 
Das). The blessing conferred by the three 
generations (of the Sikh Gurus) was that whosoever 
would attune his mind to the Ba@i would attain 
liberation in this very life, would be comforted both 
here and hereafter, and would not find himself 
wanting in anything. He will achieve emancipation 
and will enter the presence of Guru. The God is 
Transcendent one, there is no doubt or suspicion 
about it. This saying should be taken as a blessing. 

If anyone from our dynasty deserts the Guru to 
follow a Guru from another family, would certainly 
go to hell.] 

12.2. A close perusal of the colophon reveals that it has been 
recorded at the beginning of the Pothi. Being placed at the outset, 
it has gone brittle with age and subsequently it has been repaired 
to reconstruct its crumbled writings. Fortunately, the portion 
containing the custodian's claim to guruship, has been preserved 
in the hand of original scribe. The very reference to three 
generations of the Sikh Gurus leads us to suggest that the 
recording of Pothi has been done in the Post-Guru Amar Das period. 
Significantly, the fact that the Pothi was written in the year of 
1652 Bk., has come to us without any cutting. Arguably, it confirms 
that the date i.e., Jan. 7, 1596 C.E., refers to the time on which 
the scribing of the Pothi was completed. Thus, to assume that 
instead of enhancing its antiquity, the scribe has indulged in post¬ 
dating, is absolutely inconceivable. 1 2 In fact, the colophon is not a 

1. Gurinder Singh Mann unnecessarily tries to confound the issue that the 
colophon on unnumbered folio continues on folio [9], see The Goi*dv#l 
Poth$s, pp. 19-20. But a careful reading of both the passages reveals 
that they form independent and separate units. If it has been a single 
passage then the names of first three Sikh Gurus would not have been 
repeated on folio 8 of the Pothi. 

2. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 128,178,187, 204, 300. 
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later insertion but has been an integral part of the Pothi from its 
very inception. It holds the key to the purpose and period of its 
writing. Hence, while dating the Ahiyapur Pothi, the very fact that 
it was written on Magh Vadi 1, 1652 Bk. (Jan. 7,1596 C.E.) can 
not be ignored in anyway. 


12.3. Moreover, the internal evidence instead of proving the 
Ahiyapur Pothi's earlier origin points to the contrary. It is worth¬ 
noting that not only one but six hymns have been attributed to 
Mahala 4 i.e., Guru Ram Das. 2 Although some scholars working 
at cross purpose have been misleading the readers to state that 
Mahala 4 at the head of these hymns has been inserted later on 
by a different scribe, yet it is a plain fact that attribution to Guru 
Ram Das has been recorded in the penmanship of the original 
scribe. 1 The very fact that scores of hymns have been recorded 
under the authorship of Mahala 4, restrains one from believing 
that the scribing of Ahiyapur Pothi has been done during Guru 
Amar Das' period. 


12.4. Significantly, a hymn (w?> '# > H T ¥UT) belonging to Guru 
Arjan, has found its way into the Ahiyapur Pothi. 2 Another hymn 
(>t§ HTF H trf? fdHpb) has been recorded in words and figures as 
well, under the authorship of Mahala 5. 3 Instead of taking into 
account the above fact to determine the period of Pothi, a scholar 
who wants to prove its earlier origin has not only mis-stated the 
fact that the hymn in question belongs to Guru Nanak but has 
also come up with a made-up suggestion that the authorship of 
Mahala 5 has been inserted later on. 4 5 Unfortunatly, this is not 
an honest deduction because the attribution has been recorded 


in the hand of primary scribe. Although, the authorship has been 
wrongly entered, it has been a part of the Pothi from its very 


men 

1. Piar 


‘Ption. It seems our scholar is well-aware of the above fact, 
iar Singh, G#th#Sr$ Adi Gra*th, p. 91; Gurinder Singh Mann, The 


Goi*dv#l Poth$s , pp. 21-22,172,178. 

2. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folio 137. 

3. Ibid., folio 136. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, pp. 21-22,176. 

5. See plate on p. 200 of his The Goi*dv#l Poth$s where instead of 
describing the contents honestly and correctly, he has taken recourse 
to mis-state the fact that hymn in question belongs to Guru Nanak. 
However, not a single document has been noticed so far where it is 
attributed to M. 1. 
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yet inexplicably has taken recourse to confuse the readers by 
misquoting the facts. 5 Evidently, recording of hymns under the 
authorship of Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan would not have 
been possible if the compilation of Ahiyapur Pothi had completed 
during the period of Guru Amar Das. Anyway, existence of hymns 
under the authorship of Mahala 5, proves beyond any doubt that 
the extant Pothis are a post-Guru Ram Das (1581 C.E.) product. 

12.5. While recording Bhagat-ba@i some of the medieval Bhagats, 
namely Kabir and Namdev have been referred as sidid ^T. 1 
Literally this means that Kabir and Namdev were the devotees 
of Guru Nanak and some of the scholars like Giani Gurdit Singh 
ascribe to the above view which is historically impossible to be 
believed. On the other hand it is quite possible that the editorial 
notes mentioned above may refer to those Bhagats, whose 
writings in the opinion of the scribe had come from a source 
originating from Guru Nanak. However, to ascertain the status 
of the Bhagats vis-a-vis Sikh tradition we have to look at the 
original Sikh sources. A close perusal of the Sikh scriptural 
sources reveals that though the Sikh Gurus, namely Guru Amar 
Das, Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan Dev appreciated the 
spiritual perfection of the various Bhagats, yet they do not refer 
to them anywhere as the disciples of Guru Nanak. 2 Bhatt 
Kalasahar in a penegyric to highlight the spiritual status of Guru 
Nanak besides referring to the various gods, goddesses and lesser 
figures in didactic manner, introduces Ravidas, Jaidev, Namdev, 
Trilochan, Kabir and Beni, who are overjoyed at the advent of 
Guru Nanak. 3 Bhai Gurdas, except for reiterating the view of the 
Sikh Gurus, does not treat the Bhagats as the actual devotees 
of Guru Nanak. 4 5 6 It is interesting to note that the position or 
status of the Bhagats vis-a-vis Guru Nanak starts changing in 

1. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 259, 263. 

2. AGGS, pp. 67, 733, 835,1192. 

3. Ibid., p. 1390. 

4. Bhai Gurdas, V#r#*, 10.12-17, 25.4-5. 

5. Miharban in his Janam&tkh$ arranges Guru Nanak's dialogue with Kabir 
at Banaras and with other Bhagats at Ayodhya, see Janams#kh$ Sr$ Gui% 
Nanak Dev J$, pp. 154-157,190-196. 

6. B. 40 :Janams#kh$Sr$Gur%NanakDevJ$,(ed.Pi&rSing1h),pp. 103-104. 
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the Mi@a literature. Though Miharban restrains himself to 
depict the Bhagats as the disciples of Guru Nanak, yet he 
arranges their meeting with the Guru where they depart at a 
satisfying note. 6 The above perception finds radical change in B. 
40 Janamsakhi, where Bhagat Kabir actually accepts Guru 
Nanak as his spiritual preceptor. 6 Hence, the occurrence of 
editorial notes, such as sfdid I? indicates to a point in Sikh 
history when the Bhagats have come to be assumed as the 
devotees of Guru Nanak. Obviously, the scribe of extant Goindwal 
Pothis by referring to the Bhagats as sfdid I? desired to place 
the medieval Bhagats on a spiritually lower pedestal than that 
of Guru Nanak. It helps us to place the extant Goindwal Pothis 
historically in the post-Miharban period (1640 C.E.). 

12.6. Besides, a kafi authored by Shah Sharaf, a Sufi poet has 
also found its way into the Ahiyapur Pothi. 1 Though, it has been 
recorded in the hand of a secondary scribe, yet its orthography, 
serial number and certain variants point to the fact that it has 
been a part of the Pothi from its very inception. As discussed 
earlier if the author of kafi in question is the same Shah Sharaf 
of Batala, then we would be hard pressed to believe that the 
Goindwal Pothis had been scribed during the period of Guru 
Amar Das. Even, the statistical test conducted by Dr. Rai Jasbir 
Singh to ascertain the period of extant Pothis, confirms the above 
assumption that in no way they belong to the period of Guru 
Amar Das. 2 3 

xiii. mAl-maAtra 

13.1. In the Goindwal Pothis the short as well as the full form 
of invocation has been employed. The full version of MuPMantra 
found in these Pothis is quite distinct from the present one 
recorded in the Adi Guru Granth Sahib. On the basis of these 

1. Shah Sharaf, a well-known Panjabi S%f$ poet had died at Lahore in 
1724 C.E., see Mohan Singh Diwana, S%f$#* D# Kal#m, pp. 84-85, 
209-210. 

2. For the statistical study, see Rai Jasbir Singh, 'Poth$ B#b# Mohan— 
Question of Authenticity', ASS, Jan. 1995, pp. 77-78. 

3. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra *th, pp. 92-95; 
see also Piar Singh, G#th# Sr$ Adi Gra*th, p. 417; Gurinder Singh Mann, 
The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 85-86. 
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Pothis some scholars hold that Mul-Mantra inscribed in them 
represents its earlier form, which has been modified by successive 
Sikh Gurus to give it its final form. 3 To put the issue for analysis, 
instead of one let us have a look at the various forms of Mul- 
Mantra found recorded in the Goindwal Pothis. They are as 
follows : 

A. H3W HH7TH oRHR tof fentoPH >>f5T r ?5- 

ynfe HR^II 1 

B. tGr'Irhii hhw hhtth srbr f?RR§ fonteR >h5th- 

ynfe iHtyit finf? nry *rhr n 2 

c. T€^rf3‘di| rraw yR hh?th ojdd'd f?RR§ fTRTsrR 
>T5p?5- ygfe >rg7st hr^ii 3 

D. TfTHfcHR IRW HRRR 5R3 R >^5^ ynfe RtRt 

hr yn ^ wen 4 

e. TfjHfeyjy Haw hrhThfr sr hrtthhrrr f*ds)G 
fantaR hthtr yah? >ry?fl hrIhii 5 

F. HHW HR RRRT wt irfew RtR IRitHF 
5ft Hof 6 

G. flHHR R SR3RHH ftRHfj f?R#H ydfe H# 

HR HHTW 7 

After going through the above versions one can easily find various 
type of discrepancies and inaccuracies. Why has the scribe not 
adhered to the one version ? Why has he been modifying it in 
the successive folios ? No scholar has addressed these issues. 

13.2. Firstly, the Mul-Mantra of the Goindwal Pothis, lacks 
uniformity and consistency. Secondly, instead of invoking God 
and describing his attributes it lays stress on a personal Guru. 
One can discern that in all the above - mentioned versions 
emphasis is on Satiguru (true Guru). In version C and D 
Satiguru has been defined as complete (HH 7 ) and his grace has 

1. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 1,12, 55, 104, 151,168, 276. 

Pi*jore Poth$, folios 34, 79, 110, 121, 145, 182, 211. 

2. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 39, 85, 119, 201, 221, 227, 247. 

3. Ibid., folio 139. 

4. Pi*jore Poth$, folio 1. 

5. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folio 181. 

6. Pi *jore Poth $, folio 215. 

7. Recorded in La * A # script, it is available at folio 273 of the Ah$y#pur 
Poth$. 
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been invoked (ura VU ^ TJdHv). Obviously, instead of God, a 
personal Guru has been given prominence which links it to the 
sectarian development in Sikhism. Thirdly, alongwith the God 
and Satiguru, Guru Nanak has been invoked as hTdH'o and 
6'doi P'ldH'd (versions E and F). The occurrence of an 
invocation to Guru Nanak is totally unthinkable in a Mub 
Mantra originating from the founder of Sikhism. 

13.3. On the basis of above evidence we can safely state that the 
MubMantra recorded in the Goindwal Pothis is full of incoherent 
features. Instead of representing the earlier form, it depicts the 
personal whims and doctrinal viewpoint of a scribe, associated 
with the rival of the Sikh Gurus. Significantly, some of its 
features, namely the stress on Satiguru (nfddjd), Sachnamu 
and Sambhau (hsiG) are strikingly similar to the Mub 
Mantra of Miharban. 1 2 This establishes that the MubMantra of 
Goindwal Pothis has close affinity to the rival tradition 
represented by the Mi@as. 

XIV. SCRIBING AND ORTHOGRAPHY 

14.1. Although Sahansar Ram is said to be the scribe of the 
Goindwal Pothis, yet a careful examination of these volumes 
reveals that besides the primary scribe two more persons were 
also involved in their recording. Usually, the hymns belonging 
to Sikh Gurus have been inscribed in the hand of the primary 
scribe. Penmanship of secondary scribes is visible towards the 
end of some ragas, especially in the writings of Bhagats. The 
orthography of the primary and secondary scribe carry identical 
features and does not betray any sign of radical change. This 
suggests that all the scribes associated with the recording of these 
Pothis, were contemporaries. Besides, the penmanship of another 
scribe is also quite visible. Instead of Gurmukhi letters he has 
made use of the Lan A a script to record some hymns. Alike the 
primary scribe, he has also introduced identical vocatives, such 

1. At the beginning of Sach Kha * A Poth$, authored by Miharban, the M%/- 

Ma*tra has been recorded as : 

‘hyHfddkl wfc II TRJ TTH UOT rA'ddSfAd'id »f6r» wfo H# 

Hfddjd ^"UnTe II see Janams#kh$ Sr$ Gur% N#nakDev J$, p. 1. 

2. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 39,186. 
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as Baba, in the text. 2 It indicates that he might be an associate 
of the primary scribe. All these factors suggest that the scribing 
task of the Goindwal Pothis has not been executed by a single 
person or Sahansar Ram. Since, the orthography of the primary 
and secondary scribe is identical, consequently to suggest that 
some of the writings of the Bhagats have been inserted after the 
compilation of the Pothis, hold very little ground, especially to 
put forward an explanation for those writings which have not 
found acceptance with Guru Arjan in the Adi Granth. 1 

14.2. The question arises whether the present Goindwal Pothis 
were the first attempt to put the Gurba@i into writing ? A close 
look at the physiognomy of both the Pothis reveals that very little 
or no space has been left blank between the sub-sections 
( chaupadas, as_padis and chhants), the ragas and the writings 
of different authors. For instance in Suhi mode immediately after 
the hymns of Guru Nanak, hymns of Guru Amar Das follow. 
Similarly, at the end of Suhi mode, on the very next folio Parbhati 
takes off. 2 The above pattern can be discerned throughout the 
Pothis. Obviously, the recording of Pothis has been done serially 
and no room has been left blank to insert the writings to be 
procured later on. It suggests that the scribes were in possession 
of the whole text which they were going to record in the Pothis. 
Perhaps the text of all the hymns was available to them in the 
form of another source. At a few places an alternative text 
running parallel to that already recorded has been made 
available. Evidently, in the absence of another source all this 
would not have been possible. It compels us to think that scribes 
of the Goindwal Pothis had access to another source. Consequently, 
the Pothis cannot be called the first attempt to put the Gurba@i 
into writing. 

14.3. A close look at the orthography of the Goindwal Pothis 
reveals that the scribes associated with their recording, have 
developed a distinct style. Some of the consonants, namely F tJ 
^ S S ^ etc., are of peculiar shape. Similarly 5T and 7? betray 



up a ^%fiO^]W&]Ie5pflfe§l(tefe’ace out the origin and growth of 
& usgHo^iIS, folllh 4$- lb .fHrffii e that the Goindwal 
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Pothis have been scribed at an early stage when the 
Gurmukhi script was still in its evolutionary stage. 1 
Although in the absence of colophon, orthography may be 
of some help to place a manuscript within a period, yet it 
is not a sure method to determine its precise date. Some of 
the features which have not been taken note of by the 
scholars, relating to the orthography of the Goindwal Pothis 
restrain us from believing that they have their origin in the 
pre-Adi Granth period. Unlike the old manuscripts, the 
syllables and phrases have not been joined but separated 
at the head. Significantly, all the distinctive and unique 
features of the letters viz., 215 23 75 etc., associated with the 
orthography of the Goindwal Pothis are quite visible in 
other manuscripts which have their origin in the mid and 
late 17th century C.E. 2 Thus, the orthography instead of 
proving the Goindwal Pothis to be pre-1604 C.E., product 
push forward their origin to the mid 17th century. 

XV. TEXTUAL VARIANTS 

15.1. On comparison of the text of the Goindwal Pothis 
with that of the Adi Guru Granth Sahib, we find that they 
are full of variants. Scribal variants are so numerous that 
hardly a folio is free from them. Even some of the commonly 
used words, namely 3213 o(dd'd6 2J23 UdH'fd* W5 UcVHdl* 
2 Hd* o(ald and dldti have been recorded incorrectly as 3H3 
<Xddd6 21232dHd<5 223 U'Hdl* 2HH3o!22 anddUferespectively. 
Consequently to maintain the sanctity of religious text no 
care has been taken. The use of dot for the vowel sign of 
kanna has been frequently dropped. Similarly, the _ippi for 
creating nasal sound, has been either omitted or unnecessarily 
employed. The Persian vocabulary of a hymn of Guru 
Nanak (iHoi M2tT dj <3 dH) in Tilang mode has not only been 
mispronounced but efforts to Sanskratise it have also been 
made. Some of the spellings such as 33 (folio 13), f33 (folio 

1. Pritam Singh, 'Gurmukhi Lippi', pp. 387-410. 

2. For comparison of orthography confer Hukamnamas of Guru 
Hargobind and Baba Gurditta in Ganda Singh, ed., Hukamnamei 
also see Bhasha Vibhag Panjab, Patiala MS # 359. 
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27), tg (folios 228, 260, 263), B 7 # (folio 75) etc., instead of 
looking old seem to be of recent usage. Similarly, some of the 
spellings are very peculiar. For instance hh' dc HPhIh* fHSdc 
hfft-n? and oratd have been inscribed as HH'dc po<h1h 6 
MfyB and oPffe repectively which bear testimony to the 
scribal habits prevalent in these volumes. 

15.2. A comparative study of the text scribed on seven folios of 
the Ahiyapur Pothi with that of the Adi Guru Granth Sahib 
confirms that there are about 122 examples where they differ over 
the use of spellings. 1 Similarly, there is a great deal of difference 
between the two on syllables and phrases employed in the text. 
A text critic can easily detect that the scribes associated with the 
Goindwal Pothis have brought various modifications in the text 
by replacing the syllables and phrases with their alternatives or 
synonyms. For instance in the Ahiyapur Pothi foB (H?> 

(UJUtPHite HB 7 (UHBDB fwa (lflBH)B cT5?> (5*5)5 fFW (vgrfjs 

farfe>vF (ftra#)s BBTfe (fagfB)B yddi'yl fefo (gfc)B fa 7 ? (f%B)3 

HfV (Bfe)B 55 (75)5 faf (Wo[\)5 QhJIcP #fa (tftf)3 f3t 

(olfat)B 7PH (ggTfe)B rlt»f HB (feBH *{3)5 ?W (BgrfB)B H^fa (Tpfh )B 

(dialing fwife ($bb1)b fuff (gragte hb 7 (titof 7 )© ygg (hbib 2 
etc., are the variants which can be categorised as intentional 
ones. According to an estimate more than 12500 variants of the 
above categories are present in the Ahiyapur Pothi alone. 3 
Obviously the number of variants is not negligible and an honest 
text critic can not ignore it in any manner. Anyway the 
occurrence of such a large number of variants coupled with 
variation in their spellings indicate that the extant Goindwal 
Pothis and the Adi Granth instead of sharing a common source, 
have descended from two different traditions. 

15.3.1. We also notice that the text has not only been reshuffled 
Ahiyapur Pothi Adi Guru Granth Sahib 

(folio 60) w trfa f?w b 7 uf to? (p. 
>>ffaB Ufa of 7 gfa Hfc 794) 

(folio 12) >rf>fB ufo or b 7 # Jjrhr 


1. Pritam Singh, Ah$y#pur W#l$Poth$, pp. 189-191. 

2. Syllables in brackets refer to the AGGS. 

3. Pritam Singh, Ah$y#pur W#l$ Poth$, p. 192. 
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3 few nfew Gte fewfew 

(folio 58) 

TO 7 3 HU oj Id fpfew 7 

(folio 58) 

%ffe % HU dAU H'id 1 (folio 58) 
feffe % W UTfeH 7 ufet (folio 58) 
ufu ?uh few? fetey uh ufa uyj sruut 

(folio 143) 


(p. 730) 

few 3 Hfew 7 rFUT few 1 ! 7 

(p. 794) 

3 tlfe A -H fdl HU oiTd -H 1 cS 1 

(p. 794) 

fuuu Tufe unfeu ntu 7 (p. 794) 
unfe Trot u?fe>r uu ute (p. 794) 
vrfew HU iWH fefUH UH Ufa UUT 


sruuf. 


but has also been modified with suitable phrases. For examp 


(p. 689) 
cample • 


Apparently, the above type of variants are intentional which have 
been probably introduced by the musicians associated with the 
tradition of the scribe. 


15.3.2. Closely related to the above category of variants are the 


Ahiyapur Pothi 

pHy W HU 7 Hdll'H feu d'rld yfe 
bdHcS (folio 5) 

HU op HUS 7 HfetH ?fet (folio 6) 
<vlV>o( feu 33 fefe 77 WUUf pHd 
dfcS cS'dl HtJ 1 A'Q (folio 7) 

it 3 T fe tfe HfeUH off TvUfu ffTH 
(folio 60) 

d hr d hr a To a To uQ o h uddG 

(folio 60) 

fan spufu feu 3 $ fufet ufet feu 7 

HUH 71 irfew (folio 64) 

uju oft ufet ffeufe u§ ^luw ufet 

(folio 190) 


Adi Guru Granth Sahib 

frrt w Hufht fet ufe fefefe 

(p. 729) 

feu 7 HU3 7 Hfetfe Ufet ( p . 

730) 

A 1 Ao( fefe 7> fiHd dfcS TUUt 

HU 7 ?ufe (p. 730) 

it 3 T fe fete Hfeuu T^ufu fan 

(p. 729) 

dfe dfir Afd Afd d'H HddO 

(p. 794) 

t oTUfe' feu UU ®ufet fefef HUH 71 
udfew (p. 1328) 

uju uft ufet ffeuy ^iuw ufet 

(p. 1177) 


'fillers' which are quite numerous. For example 


One can not fail to note that the 'fillers' such as HU 7 ! UUTU! HU 
l 7 ! feu d ao fete ufel 1U 7 and ufe have been brought to make the 
text more explanatory, especially at the time of singing. Similarly 
in Suhi chhants at so many places vocatives of fetfe and UUT have 
been introduced towards the end of a verse. We observe that the 
most conspicuous 'fillers' used in these Pothis are the vocatives 
out of which 'Baba' (w) is most significant. Examples of its 
usage are as : 


UU 7 TUfeof fH7> offe Tufe fefew 7 (Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 

38) 
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HH of§ ydHdfd fnfo>>r W vrfpjor yfa yrjt (Ibid., folio 65) 

(Vft ?5Tff Tftt) Hd 7 yfd ?1 TFd 7 (Ibid., folio 82) 

d'oil Hdlfd d 7 ? 7 A> 1 fcSo( ddd 1 (Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 

83) 

Hd d'^W gist W HdT ?I ddt (Ibid., folio 83) 

H HIT d 7 # Hdt ddd fel W 7 cS'fcSoi oft JHdtdH (Ibid., folio 186) 

srfd #yg y-gr pilfer fan d 7 # ysrfe a d?t 

(Pinjore Pothi, folio 54) 

Obviously, such type of'fillers' in the form of vocatives have been 
introduced by the musicians in order to attract the audience and 
to enhance the effect of Bani as well. It is difficult to imagine 
that Guru Nanak could make use of honorific like Baba' for 
himself. The occurrence of such 'fillers' prove beyond any doubt 
that the text of the Goindwal Pothis has not come originally from 
Guru Nanak rather it has been modified by the musicians to suit 
their requirements. 

15.3.3. A careful examination of the extant Goindwal Pothis 
reveals that they are replete with musicological variants. For 
example the sequence of ragas adopted in the Pothis has not been 
followed in the Adi Granth. Similarly, some of the composite 
musical modes, namely Suhi Dakhni (Hdt tTifSrl), Suhi Dakhani 
Jiguru (ddtdy^t Pud id), ParbhatiLalata (hdscdl »«d'), Dhanasari 
Dakhani (u<VHd1 tWSd), DhanasariPastoMaru Ga A ao (ocVHdl VETd 
Hd diss'G), Basantu Dakhani (dHd trusfl), Bhairo Dakhani ftd 
Maru Kedara (>Tf <5t"d'), Ramkali Sadu (d 7 !!^ lie), 
Sora_hi Dakhani (iddfo and SarangDakhani (n'ddi tjydT) 

are radically different from the musical tradition of the Adi 
Granth. Moreover, some of the composite modes of the Adi 
Granth, such as Parbhati Bibhas (hscdl fason) and Basantu 
Hin A ol (yfe fd"5«) are absent in the ragas of the Pothis. Contrary 
to the tradition of the Adi Granth , reference to beat (uid) has been 
totally dropped in the Pothis. The arrangement of hymns with 
in the raga sub-sections is quite at variance with the Sikh 
scripture. Even some of the hymns forming part of a particular 
raga of the Pothis, have not found a place in the same raga of 
the Adi Granth. Furthermore, some of the hymns of the Pothis 
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begin with a different line than that of the Sikh scripture. 
Though, the Adi Granth has preserved some of the tunes for 
singing, yet the tunes mentioned in the Pothis, namely IJH urfa 
TOW wfe 

FF and tjQa'd HT 7 ^ have found no favour with Guru Arjan 
Dev to preserve them for posterity. All these factors indicate that 
the text of extant Goindwal Pothis and that of the Adi Granth 
belong to two different traditions. In other words as far as 
musicology is concerned, while codifying the Adi Granth, Guru 
Arjan Dev has not depended on the extant Goindwal Pothis in 
any manner. 

15.4. Another distinctive feature of the extant Goindwal Pothis 
are the headings that have been ascribed to the ragas, authors 
and their compositions. On close examination of the Ahiyapur 
Pothi one comes across the titles such as : 
cPtJT yarat ary Ft (folio l) 
cF3J yat sTF a 7 ? F (folio 12) 
yat 50% cYH 7 F3TH 5ft wt (folio 55) 
tPtJT qaa 7 Fl art Ft (folio 62) 

F’FJ iTATHat ajj ah? Ft (folio 119) 

MYrrol safla ?ph sft a’Ft (folio 151) 

aFT nTYFiat >3 7 aHt ofeF'H Ft (folio 158) 

any FHH aa? irfew F 7 (folio 168) 

feAar aaa rrfew 5T tFF 7 (folio 181) 

afe WTFUFhH 7 a 7 ?) FtdT (folio 201) 

any ft oD-fla' cYH 7 33TH aat F (folios 259, 263) 

a 7 ?! ft snita swf aa aara (folio 262) 

any try ant aiwa 5r (folio 276) 

any Kyr aF^ aat F 7 rff 3 (folio 280) 

FFnr 5THtar cYH 7 ant F F3TF (folio 292) 
yy sr a 7 # yfatro sr a 7 ?! aaa (folio 292) 

It is worthnoting that the above type of headings are quite alien 
to the Adi Granth and even a single of them has not found any 
mention in it. It again indicates that the Pothis in question and 
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the Adi Granth have not descended from a common source but 
owe their origin to different traditions. 

15.5. The above contention finds enough support from the fact 
that about 36 compositions attributed to various authors forming 
part of the extant Pothis, have found no acceptance in the Adi 
Granth. 1 Besides, there are atleast 12 hymns on which the 
Goindwal Pothis and the Adi Granth differ over the issue of their 
authorship. 2 As pointed out earlier neither the hymns of the Sikh 
Gurus up to third Master nor of the medieval Bhagats are 
available in the extant Goindwal volumes in their totality. A 
considerable number of hymns forming part of the ragas of the 
Adi Granth are not present in the ragas of the Pothis. A careful 
examination of the Pinjore Pothi reveals that the text of Sidh 
Gosh_i of M. 1 and Anandu of M. 3, is incomplete. 3 Similarly, 
instances of verses missing from the text of some hymns are not 
uncommon. 4 All these factors point to the fact that the text of 
the Adi Granth codified by Guru Arjan Dev in 1604 C.E., has 
not been copied directly from the extant Goindwal Pothis. In fact 
Guru Arjan Dev had access to an incredible source otherwise the 
text that we have in addition to the Goindwal Pothis, would not 
have been possible in the Adi Granth. On the basis of analysis 
of textual variants we can very safely state that there is a 
considerable genre difference between the two. To recapitulate, 
the extant Goindwal Pothis are proved by form criticism alone 
as not being ancestral to the Adi Granth. Neither the Pothis in 
question have served the purpose of an exemplar nor Guru Arjan 
Dev has depended on them for codifying the Adi Granth. Instead 
of sharing a common scribal tradition with the Sikh scripture, 
the extant Goindwal Pothis belong to a different recension which 
was predominantly musical in nature. 

XVI. CONCLUSION 

16.1. Though, the Goindwal Pothis have been a much talked 
about source of the Sikh canon, yet no contemporary source of 

1. For deatails, see Appendix IV, chap. 3. 

2. See Appendix I, chap. 3. 

3. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, p. 185. 

4. Pritam Singh, Ah$y#pur W#l$ Poth$, pp. 198-99. 
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Sikh history and scripture alludes to them. Even, the much 
publicised story of Guru Arjan's visit to Baba Mohan at Goindwal 
to procure them has been proved to be an apocryphal and later 
concoction. The extant Goindwal Pothis, said to be compiled 
under the direction of Guru Amar Das, have surfaced only in 1895 
C.E. Actually, it was the debate generated by Panch Khalsa 
Diwan, Bhasaur, over the issue of Bhagat-bani, which brought 
the Pothis into the limelight. Due to the non-accessibility of the 
Pothis, to get information about their contents has always been 
an uphill task. Resultantly, scholars have to depend heavily on 
Bawa Prem Singh's study conducted in the 1940s. Since, he was 
held in high esteem among his contemporary Sikh scholars, 
consequently traditional Sikh scholarship did not see any reason 
to disbelieve his observations and without putting the extant 
Pothis to any critical examination, they took their authenticity 
for granted. Subsequently, a number of misconceptions originating 
from Bawa Prem Singh have become nearly the established facts. 

16.2. Traditional sources make us to believe that Sahansar Ram 
was the sole scribe of the Goindwal Pothis, but on examination 
penmanship of two more scribes is also quite visible. Some 
scholars feel that the extant Pothis had been prepared by Guru 
Amar Das to serve the purpose of Sikh scriputre. If it was so, 
then the Japuji, the most significant Bani of the Sikhs, should 
have been recorded on the initial folios of first Juzu Crlt). But 
physiognomical features of the extant Pothis reveal that the 
Japuji figured nowhere in their scribal scheme. The ragas 
included in the Pothis neither have the writings of first three 
Sikhs Gurus nor of the Bhagats in their entirety. Even the Bani 
of Guru Amar Das, have not been preserved in their totality. 
Omissions are so heavy that they do not help us to believe that 
Guru Amar Das had got them prepared to serve the purpose of 
Sikh scripture. 

16.3. We have demonstrated that no uniform pattern has been 
followed to differentiate the authorship. Not only confusion, in 
fact attribution of some hymns has been wrongly entered. The 
sequence of ragas, their distinct modes and tunes are radically 
different to the Adi Granth tradition. The musicological traces 
and textual variants, especially the 'fillers' and 'vocatives' 
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indicate that the text of Goindwal Pothis instead of coming down 
from the scribal tradition belongs to a musicological tradition. 
Inclusion of Kachrbani is one of the most prominent features of 
the Goindwal Pothis. As observed earlier, the apocryphal writings 
attributed to the Sikh Gurus, the Bhagats, Gulam Sada Sewak 
and Sharaf, have been an integral part of the Pothis from their 
very inception. Significantly, the Kachrbani of the Pothis has not 
found favour with Guru Arjan to preserve them in the Adi 
Granth. If the extant Pothis are genuine product originating from 
Guru Amar Das and the same had provided a basis for editing 
the Adi Granth, then what were the reasons before Guru Arjan 
to exclude the apocryphal writings ? It looks absurd to suggest 
that Guru Amar Das had included Kachrbani in the so-called 
earlier scripture, but later on while editing the Adi Granth, Guru 
Arjan rejected them, including the hymns attributed to his 
father, Guru Ram Das. The fact of existence of Kachrbani in the 
Goindwal Pothis severely undermines the extant Pothi's claim 
to be the original product belonging to Guru Amar Das. In fact, 
the inclusion of Kachrbani is a pointer to the effect that the 
Pothis owe their origin to schismatic trends in Sikhism. 

16.4. Some scholars are inclined to suggest that the MuPMantra 
recorded in the Goindwal Pothis represents its earlier form. In 
fact, the scribe has not adhered to one version but has been 
modifying it on the successive folios. The MuPMantra found 
recorded at various folios is full of incoherent features. We find 
that alongwith God, Guru Nanak has also been invoked, which 
is totally inconceivable in a MuPMantra coming down or 
originating from the founder of Sikhism. Although, the Goindwal 
Pothis are said to have been recorded during Guru Amar Das's 
pontificate, yet the internal evidence of the Pothis points to the 
contrary. The colophon recorded in the Ahiyapur Pothi explicitly 
refers to Magh vadi 1,1652 Bk. (Jan. 7,1596), the date on which 
the scribing job was completed. It is well-supplemented by the 
fact that scores of hymns have been recorded under the 
authorship of Mahala 4 and Mahala 5. Obviously, the scribing 
date of Ahiyapur Pothi can in no way be pushed back before Jan. 
1596 C.E. Actually, the inclusion of Shah Sharaf s writings and 
certain textual variants, instead of proving the Pothis to be of 
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Guru Amar Das' times push forward their recording to the mid 
17th century C.E. 

16.5. As pointed out earlier, to identify Gulam Sada Sewak of the 
Goindwal Pothis with Guru Ram Das is totally uncalled for, 
which has been given currency in the recent past to legitimize 
the apocryphal writings. Similarly, the story of the alleged 
autograph of Guru Ram Das is not borne out of facts but is an 
imagination of recent origin. The colophon preserved in the 
Ahiyapur Pothi exhorts that its custodians had the blessings of 
three generations of the Sikh Gurus that anyone following the 
Guru other than their progeny would certainly go to hell. It leaves 
no room to disbelieve that the extant Goindwal Pothis owe their 
origin to the sectarian developments in Sikhism. The textual 
variants instead of proving them close to the Adi Granth prove 
that the extant Goindwal Pothis represent a different recension 
that owes its origin to the Bhalla tradition. Significantly, some 
of the features of the Pothis establish their close connection with 
the sectarian literature produced by Miharban and his descendants. 
Like the Anandu Parmarth of Harji, stanza No. 34 (nfe 
slfe-jp) has been dropped from the text of Anandu of Guru Amar 
Das incorporated in the Pinjore Pothi. 1 In fact Anandu's internal 
arrangement is very much identical to the version of Harji. 
Similarly, probably in conformity to Harji's Janamsakhi of Guru 
Nanak, a hymn of first Master has been wrongly attributed to 
Guru Angad. 2 Some of the extra-canonical padas namely, ss'fbe 
H?ra fra frrur gfrara w; ura and 7iw ora H?ra A'd'fye %fe 
fo oiGtt'A belonging to Kabir and Namdev respectively, also occur 
in the Mina works. 3 Significantly, Shah Sharafs writing found 
recorded in the Ahiyapur Pothi, is partly available in Masle 
Shaikh Farid Ke, a Mina product. Perhaps taking queue from 
Miharban, the scribe of the Goindwal Pothis has tried to depict 

1. For Harji's text of Anandu, see Rai Jasbir Singh, Guru Amar Das 
Sarot Pustak, pp. 174-201. 

2. See supra p. 104 footnote 2. 

3. For the text of above padas, see Pinjore Pothi, folios 102, 106. The 
pada belonging to Kabir is referred by Miharban in his Janamsakhi 
Bhagat Kabir Ji Ki (ed. Narinder Kaur Bhatia), pp. 221-222. The 
pada of Namdev occurs in Goshi Guru Miharvanu (ed. Govind 
Nath Rajguru), p. 274. 
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the Bhagats, namely Kabir and Namdev, as the devotees of Guru 
Nanak. Even some of the titles and vocatives such as HFI 
h'fdH'o W, strike a similar chord in the Mina literature as 
Hid did fHdd'S 1 * rft" oF 3«e'. 1 Moreover, some of the features of the 
Mul-Mantra of the Goindwal Pothis are strikingly similar to the 
Mul-Mantra of Miharban's literature. All these factors put 
together indicate that either the scribe of the Goindwal Pothis 
was under the strong influence of the rivals of Guru Arjan, 
especially the Minas or the tradition of Goindwal Pothis has 
developed in close proximity to the Mina tradition. Why do the 
two traditions have so much in common ? Which tradition has 
borrowed from the other or which one was thriving on the other 
is an important issue which requires indepth investigations, 
perhaps elsewhere. 

16.6. In retrospect, we are inclined to say that the text of the 
Goindwal Pothis instead of coming down from a scribal tradition 
nurtured by the Sikh Gurus, belongs predominantly to a 
musicological tradition, patronized by the Bhallas at Goindwal. 
The notion that the extant Goindwal Pothis had been prepared 
under the direction of Guru Amar Das and represent a pre - 
canonical stage of Sikh scripture, find no validity. In fact, instead 
of representing the pre _ scriputral tradition of the main Sikh 
stream, the Goindwal Pothis represent a recension that has it 
origin with the sectarian developments in Sikhism. On the whole, 
the role of the Pothis in the codification of the Adi Granth, is 
more imaginary than real. 


1. Sikh History Research Deptt., Khalsa College, Amritsar, MS# 2306, 
folio 161. 
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APPENDIX I CHAP. 3 

CHANGE IN AUTHORSHIP 1 




The Goindwal Poth$s 


AGGS 

Raga 

Folio 

First Line 

Author 

Author 

Suhi 

9 

rW 34 T % shgW 

M.3 

M.l 

— 

9 

trTA F 1 # 3T& f37Y 

M.2 

M.l 

— 

10 

3Tgr h h fcH 

M.3 

M.l 

Dhanasari 

122 


M.3 

M.l 

— 

136 

H3T RTF H 3fd ed'HfA 

M.5 

M.4 

Basant 

177 

d 1 d H P'd ch 1 Th dfd 

M.4 

M.3 

— 

178 

H3TA Adt hTs^T 

M.4 

M.l 

— 

300 

rot rot rowt rora ahh 

M.4 

M.l 

— 

187 

W( Ojtddhi ora H'Pri 

M.4 

M.l 

— 

204 

HA fW roVrfJT ’Tlh rFfe 

M.4 

M.l 

Bhairo 

227 

3 3 *Pd fd fo(g^P ?> 

M.2 

M.l 

Sarang 

215 

Hdch Ud'<*> Hfd "UcTHHd 

M.2 

M.l 


1. The appendix refers only to those hymns whose authorship has been 
specifically mentioned in the Poth$s to disagree with the AGGS. 
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APPENDIX II CHAP. 3 

ARRANGEMENT AND FIRST LINE INDEX OF THE 
HYMNS OF THE GOINDWAL POTHAS 1 




The Goindwal Pothis 

AGGS 

R#ga 

Folio 

Author Metre First Line 

Sr. 

Sr. 




No. 

No. 

Suhi 

1 

M.l chaup. s? T 3 T hfe itH yy 3 1 " tW 

1 

1 






— 

2 

— — 7? wfo rffe 

2 

2 

— 

3 

— — hTsI H dl<i rtdl cJfcjl 

3 

10 

— 

3 

— — Hf trri Mr 

4 

19 



JFJ d'-sfe rT r & rM 



— 

4 

— — tf 3 ? H W 33 TW Heft 

5 

20 


Ml Mf 

1. The present appendix besides unfolding the internal arrangement 
of the Pothis presents first line index of the writings that form 
their part. It enables the readers to examine the relative position 
of various writings that appear in the corresponding ragas of the 
Pothis and the AGGS as well. For the Ahiyapur Pothi it is largely 
based on its facsimiles that are available in the library of Punjabi 
University, Patiala. To fill the gaps especially the description of 
Pinjore Pothi, besides relying upon Gurinder Singh Mann's The 
Goindval Pothis, we have benefitted from the previous works, 
namely Mohan Pothian (Bawa Prem Singh), Ithas Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib (Giani Gurdit Singh), Gatha Sri Adi Granth (Piar 
Singh) and Ahiyapur Wali Pothi (Pritam Singh). Since, a large 
number of hymns in the Pothis are without attribution, thus to 
identify their authors we have invariably followed the AGGS. For 
describing writings in a folio, instead of referring to its 'a' or 'b' 
side, we have referred to its front and back sides by a single 
number that is marked on its top right corner. Similarly, reference 
to various headings and modes of the ragas have been dropped. 
Broadly speaking, the scribe of the Pothis has divided the writings 
of various authors into three categories, namely the Sikh Gurus, 
Gulam Sada Sewak and the Bhagats and each category in a raga 
has been assigned a separate set of serial numbers. To prepare 
the index, besides the above pattern we have followed the Suhi 
mode of the Pothis where hymns of the Sikh Gurus, irrespective 
of metre or genre, have been assigned serial numbers in 
continuous order. Thus, some of the serial numbers entered under 
the column of AGGS, do not indicate to the originals in the Sikh 
scripture. We have employed the term pada for the writings of the 
Bhagats to distinguish them from that of the Sikh Gurus. The 
symbol of cross (x) indicates the absence. 
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Suhi 

5 

M.l 

chaup. 

§ff adaur PdWofii uten 

6 

3 


6 



oC tt Wl HH 

Haft at Fait fart at uda 

7 

7 

— 

7 

— 

— 

ora 7 aaT ama 7 of uafeup 

8 

11 


9 

M.3 


Iff aia 

hu hu or mu few 7 1 hf 

9 

4 


9 

M.2 


wufa ^uw 71 

frit 1 ) oiQ sl'ss U'G fFF 7 

10 

5 


10 

M.3 


HsUdHl 1 

^s 7 aF 7 h h fen sC^hI 1 

11 

6 

— 

12 

M.l 

chhand afa Hufe H HF 7 uaMt 

12 

22 


14 



mfa umst yfoam ntf 
an urfa tuff upt 

13 

23 

— 

16 

— 

— 

urfa urMr h'hf 1 Hans mum 

14 

24 


17 

M.3 


fa 7 am 

hu Hofod 1 afa fuut^a am 

15 

27 

— 

19 

— 

— 

sfdld *HcS 1 d 1 dfd iHlG dd 

16 

28 


21 



F^t FfaT uus 7 uafeur 7 am 
Hufe na na nfaw 7 Ifu na 

17 

29 


23 



ar afa ttmrn am 

iHd 1 d'd drt tT fd6 Hddld 

18 

30 


25 



mraT f aat am 

dfd dd” dfd did: dl'^d dfd 

19 

31 


27 



ajayfu um am 

f wafa ^a umala a 7 ara aft 

20 

32 


29 



d d (*>1 Id d <J6 1 ^ d 1 H 
nafea 7 afa am Fm didHual 

21 

33 


30 

unknown — 

ttma am 

arfa waa hf warn 7 Mr arfa 

22 

X 


32 

M.l 


latm Ft 2 

Mf aftur 7 ff afw Fat 

23 

25 


34 



TO# wfiTO 

TO H?> d 1 d 1 did: d^ Hfc si 

24 

26 

Wadharis38 

M.l 


Hat 

apfaur 7 ara feaiF arm am 7 

X 

16 

Suhi 

39 

M.3 

ast. 

ryy& 3 

aFtm 7 f Hwda f nfa FHrft 

25 

17 

— 

44 

M.l 

— 

hfh f Fm Mata utfafetH 

26 

14 


45 

M.3 


dfd tft HW MdTH U fo(d fdfd 

27 

18 


firfouf 7 rffe 


1. These three hymns in the AGGS, are attributed to M. 1, see pp. 729-730. 

2. A Kachi-bani composition, the authorship of which is not known. 
However, in MS # 1245, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, it 
has been attributed to M. 1, see folio 748. 

3. It has been recorded in the Landa script. 
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15 


50 



H3'dld TdK 7) rhd 
dhffere dPHfe dffe 

29 

16 


51 

M.l 


fire fan 

VPcDT rTYH 3W3 dTdHfd dfefere 30 

12 

— 

52 

— 

— 

pH6 'T'TdPci Sd 1 ^'p£ 

31 

13 


53 

Gulam chaup. 

fud t dfdT dfet Hd'dlfe wjfes 

X 

X 


54 



dttl'H >H '<t l 

h re^dferefret t dre ?fet 2 

1 

X 

— 

54 

— 

— 

fire t dfre dfet Hd'dife 

2 

X 


55 



dttl'tf >H '<i 2 

tre H3d HdW dHrer 2 

3 

X 

— 

55 

Kabir 

pada 

HH ddj HU?) r*Pq "U'^l H7> Ut 

1 

X 


56 

Farid 


HS KHW 3 

H3 1 dRl 7> Hfo( / H T HMt 1 ) oft <S«' 

2 

10 

— 

57 

Ravidas 

— 

Hd oft Hre Hd'dlftS iTO 

3 

6 

— 

57 

— 

— 

fed Hdd TTW dfet 

4 

8 

— 

58 

— 

— 

ft fe?> KPK H fe?> tTdf 

4 

7 

— 

58 

Farid 

— 

3fd 3fd 75Yt ddj Hdfe 4 

5 

9 

— 

59 

Kabir 

— 

>K?3fd dfdT 3H dftTY 

6 

1 

— 

59 

— 

— 

dd dd fed d'W rtlG 

7 

2 

— 

59 

— 

— 

> XK?5’ f)Hd 1 7> H<V 

8 

3 

— 

60 

Farid 

— 

d fu d Pu <?6 Pd W Pd dG d 1 1| 

9 

X 


60 

Kabir 


VlddO 

oTHW oinw ore H3 Hdl ferffere 

10 

X 


61 

Namdev 


dfefe oTO oft ddft 5 

>T3 fej Hd dBdT ufe »ffe 

11 

X 


61 

Sharaf 


tfefe Hdrft 6 

frTTT oC'dfe 371 H?> rdfonh 7 

12 

X 

Parbhati 62 

M.l 

chaup. 

Tdfe 3d 3d5T Tdfe dfe yn 

1 

1 

— 

63 

— 

— 

dd 1 TTHT dd(S o(dK H 1 HdPd 

2 

2 


64 



fed fefe 

H of dfe W dddH fedd Hdrfd 

3 

3 


65 



W c% uy cVdl H 1 Pd cVdl (V J) 

4 

4 

1. Incomplete but its text 

Kd HKh 

has been taken to two succeeding 


compositions. 

2. These three compositions of Kachi-bani attributed to Gulam Sada 
Sewak are not present in the AGGS. 

3. An extra-canonical pada attributed to Kabir not found in the AGGS. 

4. Incomplete but repeated with full text on folio 60. 

5. An extra-canonical composition of Kabir not present in the AGGS. 

6. An extra-canonical pada attributed to Namdev, not found in the AGGS. 

7. Composition of Shah Sharaf, a Sufi poet, not available in the AGGS. 
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ParbhatiQb 
— 66 

67 

— 67 

— 68 

69 

70 

70 

71 

— 72 
73 

— 74 
75 

— 76 
77 

— 78 
79 
79 

— 82 

— 83 

— 85 
87 
90 

92 

93 


M.l chaup. a 7 or arffey fea yawa 5 

— — Aid rdl'H-r* Hfe HtT A 6 

Mfenfe feay HHT ara 

— gr? irawt feffea 7 fewa yfe 7 
irfe irt h 7 ?? 

— fafA 7? a 7 ^ fafe 8 

aftPH 7 ri'sl 

— fen? feoi'dl yyfe yy af 9 
fen t yfa afet 

— — HA ifefeH 7 HA WffeH 7 m # 10 

»r5TH 

— araia fern ha w li 

— — HHft o(dG Kay rrfaT ofdl'Jff 12 

— ruffey hw ^TTfeKK yy ura art 13 
arfe 

— — aft? hw aay yayvl 14 

— yaa fey mfe ha nitTH 7 15 
>y?a a 7 d'didd'd 1 

— to nfa a^aa yftr H'^fa aa 16 
fey tfea Hfeyart 

— — Pfe at a A h'm ha 1 HdiPy afa 17 

artafe aa aat 

M.3 — arayfy P^drt 1 afe ft aye 18 

afay 7 HHfet 

— feaaTfeyaa a yarftr w Hyatt 19 
yy Aa tviAyl 

— ajayfy afa Hwfay 7 Iha 7 fora 20 
Hwfd ala aw 

— — a aat Hdwal afa atf feA a 21 

aysr Hdj 

— — arayfy afa GIG hh 7 fyy'^a 22 

ay wfaT GIG yaro 

M.l — areA aafet ar^A aw aa 7 23 

ar^A nary yww 1 

— — aar a fyy 7 aar A'al sis* aar 24 

?aat amr aafety 1 

— ast. few yfat ha yWfey 7 25 

— infey 7 nfa hhts aar wfey 7 26 

— ffeawt aray yyaTH afet aaar 27 
yaar aa ara 

— — array ay 7 yfafay 7 fferaat 28 

fay fey fea wmfenr 7 

— yryw haw aht ynya 29 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

x 


X 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 


1. In the AGGS, these two hymns form part of the Suhi mode, see 
pp. 730-31. 
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Parbhqti 95 

M.l 

ast. 

gOJ WH dfe gfdfo wr 

30 

30 

— 

96 

— 

— 

fefo y Id wfn My d_i fd Htft 

31 

31 


97 



gdd gwdt 

did gwd gg ggft fggid 

32 

23 


98 

M.3 


Gdid ggfe gw offer 1 
gra gdH'dl #g d gfgrfcg dt 

33 

32 


100 



<v Pm 

d did rOdT H rTA H'dlde 

34 

33 


102 

Gulam chaup. 

arefg g§H gw Gd'fd 
ggg did fgwidgg gifa gg 

1 

X 


102 



few g§g ggt 2 3 

gpggr ^ Th ofl5<s gd fie ggg 

2 

X 


104 

Kabir 

oftl fo<£ tS'dl 2 

pad#W of <S7> Hd^S <■) Hfe g^oT tj'ofl 

1 

X 


105 



gfet arifefe 

gg?> t-ifee oft hoi 1 <vhI 

2 

1 

— 

106 

Namdev 

— 

gw oft fgggr gwg mw f 

3 

6 


107 

Kabir 


y ¥M McTT 

gfwg m ggtfd dgd g >ndg 

4 

2 


108 



HMy fo(H oi d 1 

^mTo ?kT 

5 

3 


108 



olddFd g H3 w 

dd ofdg oldG Hd Yd ¥6' d 

6 

4 


109 

Namdev 


w dferg 

gpfe Hdi'ld ddi'fe rrai rraT d 1 - 

7 

7 


110 



sn- »fd fe rdfegg 

gfoftw ggg fdor dWd GThfegg 

8 

8 

— 

111 

Beni 

— 

(df<S ddW HHdfoi U'dl 

9 

9 

— 

112 

Kabir 

— 

gfc Hfegg dal Gfe d^orfg 

10 

5 


112 



gfmrid grid TD-ndt 

dar W ife Idoid'd 1 rfg tTgifg 

11 

X 

Dhana- 

119 

M.l 

chaup. 

gw 4 

hIG "sdd g gggw or IhG °<d1 

1 

1 

sari 

120 



gopg 

gg ggggt gr fear dit ggwfd 

2 

2 


121 



ggfe 7Y idw 

fed fg^gt fadfegg ?ggt did 

3 

3 


1. Though, the scribe has not mentioned its authorship, yet a scholar 
attributes it to M. 3, see Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goindval 
Pothis, p. 175. However, in the AGGS, it has been recorded under 
the authorship of M. 1, see p. 1334. 

2. These two compostions of Kachi-bani attributed to Gulam Sada 
Sewak, are absent in the AGGS. 

3. In the AGGS, it forms part of the Suhi mode, see p. 793. 

4. It is also in the Suhi mode of the AGGS, see p. 793. 
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Dhana- 122 

M.3 

chaup. Tisfd 3d fWFdur irfe 1 

4 

4 

sari 

— 123 

M.l 

— i-flG cTUH TJ y'd y'd 

5 

5 

— 124 

— 

— dd HST fdd S dtiT 

6 

6 

— 125 

— 

— srfmr Tdie ha ud<d'<v 

7 

7 

— 126 

— 

— o( 1 <M> cV dl HdJ cV dl <V dl Hd 

8 

8 

— 126 

M.3 

oT ^ 

— UK ^'dl dd d” fetTUfe 

9 

18 

— 127 

M.4 

— opk 3du Tfeup Her >fts trs 

10 

X 

— 128 

M.3 

ytdW PriG Gc*> fedd 2 

— fej Urt Mtf? d 7 fcW? ?7 iH 1 fd 

11 

10 

— 129 

— 

— dfd TdH U6 fcSdHd fd 'd 1 

12 

n 

130 

— 

— HT UA ufcfd AT HIPS 

13 

12 

— 131 

— 

— tTdT HW MW dfe tpfd 

14 

13 

— 131 

— 

— iH 0 fd H fd fd * y f<J6 H 1 G 

15 

14 

— 132 

— 

— HA Td Til Hfd Tfe 

16 

15 

— 133 

— 

— ofT UA Hdfd HdU dTTd 

17 

16 

— 134 

— 

— ?rt 3t sftHfe filfe Tit fc 

18 

17 

135 

M.l 

rdfe 

— dldlA Hfd U'S dfe dt! tffUdT 

19 

9 

— 136 

M.5 

HA H 1 fdo< 1 HsSS HAdT Hdt 
— lit W H life HdHfA M dfe 3 

20 

13 

137 

— 

— dt!A W dH 5dl ddd UlAoC* 

21 

61 

138 

M.l 

chhant Atdfu A'^fe tT 1 ^ AtdU AOT $ 

22 

22 

— 140 


— i-il-S 1 3d A 1 fu Hfe Ul'At! d 

23 

23 

— 142 


Hlf- 

— ftfd HfdT HSidfd 3 HHfd 7? 

24 

24 

— 145 


Tshr rrt^ 

ast. dTd Hd TdTd d3At ddUd 

25 

19 

— 148 

— 

— HdftT fHS filftw UdTS 

26 

20 

— 149 

Gulam chaup. dTdHfu cYH rTU tTA dfdt 5 

1 

X 

1. However, in the AGGS, it is attributed to M. 1, see p. 661. 

2. A Kachi-bani composition attributed to Guru Ram Das, not found 


in the AGGS. However, Gurinder Singh Mann, due to inexplicable 
reasons, assumes it to be of Guru Amar Das' composition, see The 
Goindval Pothis, pp. 175-176 note 48 and 56. 

3. In the AGGS at p. 670, it has been recorded under the authorship 
of M. 4, but Gurinder Singh Mann instead of stating the facts 
confounds the issue to remark that it could have been actually by 
Guru Nanak, see The Goindval Pothis, pp. 22, 151, 176, 200. 

4. A hymn of Guru Arjan Dev which in the Sikh scripture takes off 
from another line Hd WPS US d US d, see AGGS, p. 678. 

5. A Kachrbani composition attributed to Gulam Sada Sewak, not 
found in the AGGS. 
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155 


Dhana- 

sari 

151 

Ravidas pada 

UK Hfd tile 1 ) 1 <M> ?H 3H Hfd 

mh ufewu few offe 

1 

11 


152 

JNamdev 


H 1 d“S 1 ltd r?H Aid < sT«'H r *[« 
oCddW 

2 

8 

— 

153 

Kabir 

— 

HcSof HrttdcS HUH HH 1 cS 1 

3 

1 

— 

154 

— 

— 

ft!* 3 HUU HUU 3" ufetw W^ 
Uf| 33 

4 

2 

— 

155 

— 

— 

ft HA sf 1 G sldlfe ofs rl 1 A A 7 
of 7 >HiddH ol'd 

5 

3 

— 

155 

Namdev 

— 

fUft 5ffe t 77fe TOfet fhfe 
HOT S'S 

6 

6 

— 

156 

Kabir 

— 

HH Hlfe >>F HYt 

7 

4 

— 

156 

Namdev 

— 

yf3H IFHA tFF fclBH AB 7 

8 

10 


157 



t^H Hd 'dl lc*> HIU HIH odrtl HtlU 

5rfH 

9 

7 

— 

158 

Ravidas 

— 

fefe fHHdA o(dG aTA 

Hd^fci H '<t\ Hfe "UfcT 

10 

12 

— 

158 

— 

— 

7FH AH 7 »FHA 7FH A3 7 ^BH 7 
7FH HU 7 HH3 W feBBFB 2 

11 

13 

— 

159Trilochan 

— 

t^ddl sffdfd Hd HdfU dfdfd 

HWfij HfefB M 7 ^ fiVfT 5FHW 5 

12 

X 

— 

160 

Dhanna 

— 

fefA HH 7 H (feo< (fed VPfij 
ofhH 7 HH aWB 7 "* 

13 

X 

— 

160 

Sain 

— 

W HtU fWA rrfe »FBHt sTBH 
rife BT&WTJHt 

14 

15 

— 

161Trilochan 

— 

H5TB HBHBt HHA 7 HdHdt 

(Vha'a b 5 

15 

14 

— 

163 

Namdev 

— 

yfijw yafe uhbbt h?f nfe ame 

HBTH rTTi 7 

o r — — r\ 

9 

Malar 

165 



WBBT TcB H3H H J H HUB 

HH HITA 7 * 

X 

2 

Basant 

168 

M.l 

chaup. haf vpfij gvptrkff hh 7 

U Hd 

1 

1 

— 

169 

— 

— 

d fd WHt3 HUH HHd H 1 fd 

2 

2 

— 

170 

— 

— 

HfeA 5F H&5! 7 HHA H»Ff3 

3 

3 


1. In the AGGS at p. 692, it begins with fife Wof Itth HorftJ HH, but its 
text has a number of variants. 


2. In the AGGS, it takes off from 7 FH 3B 7 >PB3t HtTA HBAf, see p. 694. 

3. An extra-canonical pada not available in the AGGS. 

4. In the Sikh scripture, it is in the Ast mode and begins with B fen 
#3frr 5ft ??, see AGGS, p. 488. 

5. In the AGGS, it takes off from another line <vdT«e fiferr opfe Hst 
di-s'dl, see p. 695. 

6. It is in the Landa script, however in the AGGS, it begins with H 
sfe H A fHH'fd, see p. 1292. 
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Basa *t 

171 

M.l 

chaup. 

H wfdid'H fey ym 

4 

9 





yarae ewrft w 



— 

172 

— 

— 

Hddidl H3 fesT H'dl 

5 

10 





feaars U71 



— 

173 

— 

— 

dTPr yfooi Tldrat affet eHT 7 

6 

11 





<V fWFd 



— 

173 

M.3 

— 

Gd ' Fd fGdiyd eaP 

7 

4 

— 

175 

— 

— 

yfey h>so( ora -1 

8 

8 

— 

175 

— 

— 

HU 7 ddl VFfij Ht! 1 ^ H d 

9 

13 

— 

176 

— 

— 

cdd 1 oftyp fedH Hd 

10 

25 

— 

177 

— 

— 

yyaryfo nawt efeyr yfe 

11 

26 

— 

177 

M.4 

— 

d'd Hpd (Vfn dfd frtd'tt 1 '' 

12 

14 

— 

178 

— 

— 

HHTW 3^3 3at thfeyr itfe 3 

13 

5 

— 

300 

— 

— 

Hat Htft newt HTiar afee 3 

14 

6 

— 

187 

— 

— 

yyy yeafe ara Hife 4 

15 

7 

Tilang 

181 

M.l 

— 

fear yfan aja3 yfe 3 eaam 

1 

1 





ar ara3 i a 



— 

182 

— 

— 

2/G Hd" 1 s# 1 d 1 tlWdl Hd 7 'did 

2 

2 

— 

182 

— 

— 

frrfe aftyp fefc etw faryy 

3 

6 





arafei a seal 



— 

183 

— 

— 

3Ht H yy# yHH aft yfet 3FT 

4 

5 





arat fepyyi % sw 



— 

184 

— 

— 

yitto gar oidtH otedfd He 

5 

X 





aeea yay 5 



G%jr$ 

299Trilochan pada 

yffe apw 3 sryvft fena yfet 

X 

7 





fefeT 3 Ha 6 



Tila *g 

299 

Kabir 

— 

ye afefet feaed' 1 f33 few ae 

1 

1 





feara 7 > h 1 fe 



G%jr$ 

185Trilochan 

— 

yffe apw 3 wyvft fena yfet 

X 

7 





fefer 3 Ha 6 



Bil#wal 186 

M.l 

chaup. H?> HtTcT 371 arwea Ul? 7 ft 

X 

2 


3tay 7P^ 7 


1. In the Pothi these two hymns are without any attribution but in 
the AGGS they are found under the authorship of M. 3, see pp. 
1169-70. Though, in the so-called earlier draft of the Adi Granth, 
MS# 1245 they are available in the compositions of M. 3, yet 
Gurinder Singh Mann attributes them to M. 1, see The Goindval 
Pothis, pp. 151, 178. 

2. In the AGGS, it has been attributed to M. 3, see p. 1172. 

3. According to the AGGS, these two hymns belong to M. 1, see 
pp. 1169-70. 

4. In the AGGS, it also belongs to M. 1, see p. 1170. 

5. A Kachi-bani composition attributed to M. 1, not found in the AGGS. 

6. At both the places it has been recorded in the Landa script but 
its text on folio 299 is incomplete. 

7. Its text is also in the Landas. 
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Basant 
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188 M.l chaup. fTW Fira rare m ra T 3 T raft KW 

16 

157 

12 


188 

M.3 


nfsi tHdl dd o(ld <31? 

17 

27 

— 

189 

— 

— 

fdcS ^Hd tT dfd djcS dl 1 ffc! 

18 

28 

— 

190 

— 

— 

raftra raftera rawt irarate 

19 

29 

— 

190 

— 

— 

utu oft y 1 <il feco ra& < sTd'>r r 

20 

30 


191 



ratet FTTra fedd Hfe Htet 

dftj fte FT dftj of HoT 

21 

15 

— 

192 

— 

— 

^dfd yrr h?> d - o Id 

22 

16 

— 

193 

— 

— 

OTTfe Hfe itfte 

23 

17 

— 

194 

— 

— 

% Hgfc IWH 

24 

18 

— 

194 

— 

— 

Fit slTdl Fra O 0 d oIFf^ 

25 

19 

— 

195 

— 

— 

rarate sraftr rav rarafra raft 

26 

20 

— 

196 

— 

— 

TffH H 3 dfw df draftj 

27 

21 

— 

197 

— 

— 

f%ra drair nra arate strati 

28 

22 

— 

198 

— 

— 

tdraif dra rated id drat 

29 

23 

— 

199 

— 

— 

dra iwt raft rate Firate 

30 

24 

— 

201 

— 

ast. 

hh raterafra raff?) rate odd 

31 

38 


203 

M.l 


H d <J6 fd 1 fd ^ d 1 <ttl 

iHdl o (G'tf r TdH <h> 1 dl 'dlfd 

32 

31 

— 

204 

M.4 

— 

FT?) sTS ^dVrfFT raffe raft? 1 

33 

32 

— 

205 

M.l 

— 

>ra 5 fih »raw rareft rate 

34 

35 

— 

206 

— 

— 

tldH* f-HH 7 kT dfd 

35 

33 

— 

208 

— 

— 

rated 1 rararafe >>fgwt dtra 

36 

36 

— 

208 

— 

— 

irat ira #fw 

37 

37 

— 

209 

— 

— 

raraw rate ra irai lira 7 

38 

34 

— 

211 

Gulam chaup. 

FFpft rat tra raratet rate urt 

1 

X 


211 



rara fraradtera 2 

rara dtura- niftT rarafew 2 

2 

X 

— 

213 

Rama - 

pada 

sra tra^te Ftte) rateftf fthteT 3 

1 

8 


220 

nand 

Kabir 


f*H dcS H?) >ffd VjtfcS dd 

X 

5 

— 

221 

— 

— 

H G <tt1 Uddl h G ^ 1 ^oCH 

1 

1 

— 

222 

— 

— 

irate ra?> Frra Fife wrar 

2 

2 

— 

222 

— 

— 

>H 'd 1 Hbl fUd 7 fd H6 1 H6 Tj\ 

3 

7 


223 

Namdev 


<o^6 Wdl 

ratera HoCd i H^dr rara 

4 

9 

— 

223 

— 

— 

wra wfrara irate ?tera rara 

5 

10 


224 

Ravidas 


dpteira ft terar 

Fra rat Frtra fe^ ?raftj 

6 

12 


1. In the AGGS at p. 1187, it is attributed to M. 1. 

2. These two Kachi-Bani compositions by Gulam Sada Sewak are 
absent in the AGGS. 

3. In the Sikh scripture, it takes off from otra ratlt ft ura, see AGGS, 
p. 1195. 
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Basant 225 

Kabir 

pada 

tWJ WofT offo ofT Sl'G 1 

7 

3 

— 225 

— 

— 

f¥3ST r t r fHW ¥377 >737 

8 

4 

— 226 

Namdev 


feH77 ¥H3 3W 3fk 

9 

X 




ePHUTfsT ¥77 377 3?7 2 



— 227 

Kabir 

— 

fcH d* H?7 VfftJ VjtdfS dd 3 

X 

5 

Bhairo 227 

M.2 

chaup. § 3 wfo 77 ufe* 

1 

1 

— 228 

M.3 

— 

tH'Pd oT r dld¥ 77 oTffh>f T €' 33t 

2 

9 

— 228 

— 

— 

foraut tfwwt 

3 

10 

— 229 

— 

— 

7T3& 337 Hdct'ldl 

4 

11 

— 229 

— 

— 

H 337fe H3 7 33 o( d 3 T d 

5 

12 

230 

— 

— 

H Hfe 3 K77 oft ifW 7737 

6 

13 

— 231 

M.l 

— 

did of H¥Rd 33 Hfe old 

7 

2 




feerfer ¥3H T fc3 33 



— 231 

— 

— 

6*1 PeHfd cS 1 0*1 d 6 dl fW Hd 1 8 

3 




rftfdW 7 frrfe 337 



— 232 

— 

— 

dsfl 'd'dJ 3377 33 ftlHd 33 T 33 9 

4 




olttH'dil 



233 

— 

— 

H3TWt tfe H^3 3Tfe 33jt feTTR 10 

5 




i7r7'f« dl3 l Py>}f T 



— 234 

— 

— 

did Hfdl dd Pd* d 1 dl d T H 

11 

6 




3Kf77 3f3T 3 r 3 T 



— 234 

— 

— 

f333 7701 >73¥ ¥77 333 3T3 

12 

7 




¥3Wt 33t>H 



235 

— 

— 

HfeT 77 3H ¥77 3¥ ¥33 33 3¥tl3 

8 




p773 3T¥ 773 



— 241 

M.3 

— 

3 T H 7733 tT37fd pAHd'd 1 

14 

14 

236 

— 

— 

*'H Gdd nfs/ PtHd* <SPd 

15 

15 

236 

— 

— 

3Tf%3 ¥tfd HAoCp3o( 

16 

16 

— 237 

— 

— 

ojMHdl Hf3 337 7737 GPdU'Pd 

17 

17 

— 237 

— 

— 

3«77dl Hf3 ¥3 3377 377 7 f3 

18 

18 

— 238 

— 

— 

'dfdU' 1 TTTTTTftf fffol fedlhi 13T777 1 

■ 19 

19 




rTfTftj »7f¥5n3t 



239 

— 

— 

H77Hp¥ riPdU 1 7733 3 33ft 773T77 

20 

20 




HTT^ 



239 

— 

— 

3¥ fefo 73T 3t¥ >73 tT¥ f%f% 

21 

21 




073" 3>7 7 fe 



— 240 

— 

— 

H¥7 Wld'd H 3777 H'd' ffT?7 of 

22 

22 




Tdd'd TT 7 ^ 7 H3t 



— 242 

— 

— 

s^tf WH 7 *d Gdd dtH 

23 

23 




3^3 ¥»33 



— 243 

— 

— 

orfe Vffij lldd Pn*l cFH 7i 

24 

24 




R^ 7 ^ 7 Hpdrjdl ¥377377 WW'fd 



1. In the AGGS, it begins with ¥HH 3 hTs'H t , see p. ' 

L194. 



2. An extra-canonical pada not found in the AGGS. 

3. Incomplete but has already occurred at folio 220. 

4. In the Sikh scripture, it occurs in the hymns of M. l,seeAGGS,p. 1125. 
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Bhairo 

243 

M.3 

chaup. 

— 

244 

— — 

— 

245 

— — 

— 

247 

M.l 

ast. 

— 

249 

M.3 

— 

250 

— — 

— 

253 

— — 

— 

254 

— — 

— 

255 

Gulam chaup. 

— 

255 

— — 

— 

256 

— — 

— 

256 

Kabir pada 

— 

257 

— — 

— 

257 

Namdev — 

— 

258 

Kabir — 

— 

258 

Namdev — 

— 

259 

Kabir — 

— 

259 

Namdev — 

— 

260 

Ravidas — 

— 

261 

Kabir — 

— 

262 

— — 

— 

262 

Namdev — 

— 

263 

— — 

— 

264 

Kabir — 

— 

264 

— — 

— 

265 

Namdev — 

— 

265 

— — 

— 

266 

Kabir — 

— 

266 

— — 

— 

266 

Namdev — 

— 

267 

Kabir — 

— 

268 

— — 

— 

268 

Namdev — 

— 

269 

Ravidas — 


HAH 7 HAfd HHid W dJdHyAl 25 
^Td'fd 

y 7 ? did AdTA yGd'A 1 fw 7 Ad 7 26 
wt 

d§H H r fe»f T Hfd yyyfeyf 7 Ay 27 
y 7 ? Ay yfe 

yFAH Hfd dOl dA Hfd yFAH 28 
dl AfH did ti tl 'd 1 

did a? 7 a yffyA aw yfgyp- 29 
d§H PAHA 1 prrdt 
Tdft 1 ) o(dd Tdo( idttd Gd 1 30 

Hdt udtyf fwyd did atferA 31 

<rru 1 w 1 

M 1 ^ ted wfe fted Hd HcV o(G 32 

ypy d^r Hdt 

d§H hha 7 me yet 1 l 

Hdt yfsA erfd ahi tyyre 1 2 

Htddjfd yd ahi fe^feyr 1 3 

?ddt ?ddt A'^A 1 l 

H HW 7 A HA HG Wd 2 

d fridfeyr ydt ha ha 3 

H8 7 ydH 7 W fgA 4 

ydHA yder r d r ydddt 5 

fir? oft ydt ^h yfy yd 6 

ahI fy ytfe wrot 7 

fdA ah <vd1 Gha yy-i 7 8 

yFdTH AddTH dlfe dfGG ^H 9 
HA yfd HoT 7 few yfd Adt 10 
H d^dt Hd 7 dH AA 7 ? 11 

Hd 7 Hdol 7 rdld yoT'd 12 

Hd ydt A 7 ©- Hd ^T3t 2 13 

djd Hd 7 A ddTfA dOFdt 14 

Ay oidd digyf y 1 a1 15 

yyd ytld yd ftydA aha a 16 

A 7 # 

dtdF t HtdT H'fWA' 1 fydldf 17 
ha fowy enfy hw to 18 
ujd yt eyfd Tdyi'di yfy 7 19 

a yyd yG didA a^ 7 20 

aw Hfd hIa yfeyf 7 y yy 21 
A& djd'A'Q A fHW Hdfd 22 

ydinydG Hdd y 7 a‘G 3 23 


159 

25 

26 

27 

30 
32 

31 

28 

29 

x 

X 

X 

2 

11 

21 

3 

22 

10 

27 

32 
19 

4 

24 
29 

1 

9 

23 

25 

5 

6 

28 
12 
13 
31 

X 


1. These three Kachi-bani compositions authored by Gulam Sada 
Sewak are not present in the AGGS. 

2. In the AGGS at p. 1157, it begins with fed TA Hd dfd y A 7 © II 

3. It occurs in the Gauri mode of the AGGS, see p. 345. 
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Bhairo 

270 Namdevpada 

HR7J of feof d<7 R'riW' 1 

24 

X 

— 

270 

- - 

fari dldrifts Hra& Rfa 2 

25 

30 

— 

271 

- - 

HWR'TJ U# ofR d wow W 

26 

X 


272 


HW-ft U 3 

dHd TTH 7 Hdd > >f r fe > >F T 

27 

26 

— 

272 

Kabir — 

hG <M>Pdl Hfe Heft' (TO 

28 

14 

Asa ki 

273 

M.l saloka yfed'dl did MW hdSd'ril HR 

1 

1 

Var 

273 

M.2 — 

^ra 4 

R hG riri 1 Gdl^Td HdtH rid* 

2 

2 


273 

M.l — 

dRra 4 

WAV? did 71 RRWt Hfe MW 

3 

3 

Maru 

276 

— chaup. 

HWR 4 

fife dfet Hri^r THH dHH W 

1 

1 


277 


<M>d 

fkfe vn? fucH oo-rfwr 

2 

2 


277 


PdP* o(dd P<M>tl 1 P**F 

dWt WTH H7) HHsPftl Hdr 

3 

3 


278 


sift' tjrfe TO 

fd HcJ H d 1 d y H Ph PcSd H?? H W HtJ 

4 

4 


279 


Hfe R'^Wd 

Ktft trawl drag drawl 

5 

5 

— 

279 

- - 

H<M> ddlt/l d 1 1 Hd 1 cvG 

6 

6 


280 


pw 

Wl MAT dRW ^ fej HAW 

7 

7 

— 

280 

M.3 — 

Hd ^H'ttPd dd ^H 1 H^'H) Hd 

8 

13 


281 

M.l — 

WWfU TO 

P*d TO Hd^ dPd / X T s/dUfcT 

9 

8 

— 

282 

- - 

TO TO - H Ph W HH TO" "Uftf ^ 

10 

9 


282 

Jaidev pada 

fedTR fed HdRH H71% feR 
riri Hfe feriM 7 TRri Hfe fedM 7 

1 

13 

Kedara 

283 

Kabir — 

fed HR dfe Hrid feM 7 

■9ri Pd'e ife 00" feM 7 die dd 

4 

1 


283 

Gulam chaup. 

drift RH RAT 75 

HRdld TO fefe W ipfeg- 

1 

X 


284 

Kabir pada 

Hoft TOH oO-Pfd' 6 

HTnJ HH PofO-T dGlo-f H 1 d Hc*id 

5 

2 


7) RAJ few 


1. An extra-canonical song not present in the AGGS. 

2. In the AGGS, it occurs at pp. 1165-67, but its text is quite different 
than that of the Pothi. 

3. An extra-canonical song attributed to Namdev, but its theme is 
somewhat similar to the pada preceding it. 

4. These three salokas of Asa Ki Var are in the Landas. 

5. In the Sikh scripture, it takes off from ifelM 7 of^ft wfe rh Wrat, 
see AGGS, p. 1102. 

6. A Kachi-bani composition by Gulam Sada Sewak, absent in the AGGS. 
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161 


Kedara 

285 

Kabir 

padu 

tddl dl 1 ^ 1 1-fiG dfd Vjdd 1 ^ H fd 
fo Vd foidH'TT 

2 

7 

Kedara- 

Maru 

■ 285 



WHdld Irt'd 1 id-S lyydtHd Sis! 
VP?) ’VffevPTP 1 

3 

X 

Maru 

286 

— 

— 

fdfy frrfh rpo<G gdl 3d opd 
Mr ffw opyp 

6 

3 

— 

286 

— 

— 

wMf fed ?V Gfw dd'dllM? 

7 

8 

— 

287 

— 

— 

ftpf?) dlrf oft? o(3<S G sTsi 

dlfeMf H d^drv 

8 

6 

— 

287 

— 

— 

fcsdt ^AfHPP spvft tvP 3 T H 7 
fo?? dt W§dT TPPdt 1 

9 

X 

Maru- 

Kedara 

288 

Ravidas 

— 

dd o(dH olftt hG tHdlfd d dfd 
ddTfe fddd ?Pfd‘ 

10 

X 

Kedara 

289 

Kabir 

— 

&33 HVfe oft vpftpvp ?)3t 

3ddT Hwfirat 

11 

4 


289 



d '« dl-S'di VP3 Hf3 

GwfdPP lp?77 fdd'^G 

12 

X 

— 

290 

— 

— 

’d'Al ’XdTST sldl fyfd VPdl Hd 
oft 3d 7 VTVPdt 

13 

X 

— 

290 

— 

— 

rt 3H Ho(G tiTd c(dd dG 3& 
3VP Hof3 Hd'^d 2 

14 

5 

— 

292 

— 

— 

oPK SJdfy fdHA' G GIG dlfd 

cVdl do( 1 

15 

X 

— 

292 

Namdev 

— 

Md vrafe d'fdG My fhfe t 
^ttd W cTt Hdf* "UfdG 

16 

11 

Kedara- 

Maru 

■293 

Kabir 

— 

d'Gl U'dl dG td 1 W Wdl did 

trfc 3 

17 

X 

Ramkali 1 

M.l 

chaup. 

Gdt Hdvp- fedB 7 Gdt y# 

yd 7 ? 74 

1 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

H d H H13 3dt yvrfd ddt 

2 

2 

— 

3 

— 

— 

G 3fd ^Hfd 3d STdhvf 

3d 1 dfdfd 3d of^tV ?5d 

3 

3 

— 

4 

— 

— 

Hdfd VTdd vpyt Hdt Mft sTTT 
WoT He 

4 

4 

— 

4 

— 

— 

Hfe vpfsG 7 ?pfer dW 

5 

5 

— 

5 

— 

— 

UH 5ttd ^dl ‘U T fU‘ ddl TJ 
wdi vrfd th' dl 

6 

6 

— 

6 

— 

— 

Hddl Hdfd £d 

7 

7 

— 

6 

— 

— 

ddc*> f^e Hc'xi dd 1 <vG 

8 

8 


1. These three padas form part of Kedara mode of the AGGS, see 
pp. 1123-24. 

2. An extra-canonical pada absent in the AGGS. 

3. It also forms part of the Kedara mode, see AGGS, p. 1124. 

4. From here onwards the folio numbers refer to the Pinjore Pothi. 
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Ramkali 7 M.l chaup. ware Hfa TO TO Hfij HW 9 

9 

— 8 


w ftrftr wt 

tT 7 <J fd Iffe" Pc^dU 7 M 1 dl 

10 

10 

— 8 

- - 

S'TO dH7> H'dld )M 

11 

11 

9 

M.3 — 

HTdrlfdl TO TO TO TOt 

12 

12 

10 

M.l ast. 

Hdl dt 1 iddfo H d'd Hidl 

13 

13 

— 11 


fetThXH 7TU3 TO 

TOT Vd'S'dfd xwt w^fu 

14 

14 

— 12 

- - 

vps to to! to wat 

15 

15 

— 14 

- - 

tot awfe ?7 artfa 

16 

16 

15 

- - 

TO" r*dldd o( Td oofedf sltH 

17 

17 

— 16 

- - 

’jfefa G d s) H 77 TOt 

18 

18 

— 18 

- - 

fro ^rfm 7 fro riTaai 1 tott 

19 

19 

20 

M.3 — 

ItTO tTTTH fd^ VldtS s( 

TOH tfbx 7 TO 7 TO>t TOfe TOTt 

20 

22 

— 23 

M.l — 

ftTTO orfa ~3 ^fs^X 7 

TO TO TOTH TO fTO'fettf 7 Hfa 21 

20 

— 24 


Hafa aftr wba 7 

>>fGnfe TITO TO?t UTa TOfe 7 * 7 

22 

21 

25 

M.3 — 

uafc araife to wt 
afare tow aianfe aw 

23 

23 

— 27 


H fdd 1 d ff? §Wt 

dTd oft TO 7 tlrtsl U Hdd TOe 1 

24 

24 

— 28 


fo(<g 77 ri'dl 

Trfvf TOtf7 TOtff »ffe TOHVTt 

25 

25 

— 31 


fkfo HTO TO Gd'dl 

ttht tow ata ~3 TOfsw fcvfc26 

26 

— 34 

M.l Onkar 

dd 

1 fd fckJH 7 GdU fd 

54 

54 

54 

— Sidh 

flTIJ TO 7 oifa »TOfe TO TO 

72 

73 

79 

Gosti 
M.3 Anan- 

TW rfopij 1 

W7a afe»L TOt H 7 ? H fddld H 

38 

40 

du 

— 100 Namdevpada 

irfe^r 2 

^c*> 1 d h"1 dU o<fd G<J6dl dldtj >{fcJ 

1 

16 

101 

Kabir — 

HTO TO3" TOT TOT Wat TOfe 

2 

X 

— 102 

Beni — 

TOT TO TOTOa 73 

TOJdld TPJdld ’HfTToT o(dK odd 

3 

X 

— 102 

Namdev — 

TO77 atTO aft gfY W TOrft 3 
TTW TO H77U TTd'fTO TOffe 

4 

X 

TO fo ofSWH 3 

1. Stanza No. 73 TOt aifc thfe H 7J t-refll is missing in the 

text, 

see 

Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goindval Pothis, p. 185. 

2. Stanza No. 34 Hfc TO§ ^fTOtf 7 and Stanza No. 40 W7TO TOU 

' TOa'dltd 


have been dropped from the text of Anandu, Ibid., p. 186. 

3. These three padasot extra-canonical nature are not present in the AGGS. 
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Ramkalil03 Kabir pada >>131? HS H dldd fen 5 x 


— 104Trilochan 


71 

d 1 rH 1 d'^fci Hc*>d 3<*>dl o(d 

6 

X 

— 104 

Kabir 


weef? 

0 0' o(dd ddd oTiJ fcl'o) rirtrf 

7 

X 

106 



dl37} sic 1 )' 2 
d'fe? sTTr H7) 3 #3 T fTW 

8 

X 

110 



d Ufd -2 

srfeaf ojrt'Wfe hht§- 

9 

1 

— Ill 

Namdev 


did of did o(l* cj 3 

w?ilw srare ot 'dirt gral »foprj 

10 

13 

— 112 



>TU sfdHtM^ 

irere HnTd ’HAff'dil gfte 

11 

14 

— 113 

Kabir 


srfen di'Gdi 

: #tT TTdrT tffe Hfe HcW 

12 

11 

— 113 

— 

— 

H Vfftf -it! dlfydl f*o(H H folG 

13 

5 

— 114 



^dH?} fydd ofd 1 

srcrfo tuTi irWar 

14 

10 

— 114 

Ravidas 

— 


15 

17 

115 

Kabir 


71 33H 

33^3 ->m3 sps Hnr its 

16 

6 

— 116 



VlTU dfn s i fd'H 1 ' 4 

did o( fd fcJRJ-P?) ftPM 7 ?) o(fd 

17 

2 

116 

Namdev 


H3 7 H T °fQ si 'bl H?} U 1 d 1 

Vj' 7) ddl ^FU 7i dd 1 ofdH 

18 

15 

— 117 

Kabir 


71 ddl o(Ts'>r r 

vre 1 * " >rfe Wtw orfe vwf 'U3' orig 

7 

— 117 



o(dd ^Id'd 3 

oCH f)Hd tHdl sfldfd iHbftf 

20 

8 

— 118 



o(<^cS €<56 'U r fe 7 H T 

MTT 1 " fHHdb o(fd H?> VlTd 5 

21 

9 

— 120 

— 

— 

dHjrira ir^3 tphWI §3 

22 

3 

— 120 



dldl HF ddl 

H3T >P7!& 33T ^71^ fej 

23 

4 

Sora_hi 121 

M.l 

chaup. 

otdsPdl H3t 

H371 T HdTl 7 H37P 

1 

1 


1. It occurs in the Asa mode of the AGGS, see p. 484. 

2. These three compositions of extra-canonical nature are absent in 
the AGGS. 

3. From here the scribe has assigned the serial numbers afresh but 
we have carried the total consecutively. 

4. Piar Singh's information that these two padas are absent in the 
Pothi, is not factually correct, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 94. 

5. In the AGGS at p. 971, it takes off from frFJ fiTHafe ijfe Hoffe eprTO, 

however, Piar Singh finds it absent in the Pothi, see Ibid.', p. 94. 
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Sorathi 122 

— 123 

124 

125 
125 

— 127 

— 127 

— 128 

129 

130 

— 131 

132 

— 133 

133 

— 134 
135 

— 136 

— 137 

— 138 
139 

— 140 

— 141 
143 


M.l 


M.3 


chaup. HA dFfft (ofdH'Al eddt HdH 2 2 

dWt HA 

— dd dddl dd IFdt »FHH did 3 4 

eGd'd' 

— Hr fHH HW He dt dF^ H- 4 12 

HA dl"S dT dW H "d 1 

— H'Ph HHI oiQ H? a!o( HHd ddd 5 3 

tH-S'dl 

— d& unft irfHH ddH inM h 6 5 

fcdHW fAdoFdl 

— W5d MiFd wth nratdd a fen 7 6 

oe« a oraH T 

— fd& HtA 7 fdA dWp>H fef TF5TH 8 7 

Hd fWH 

— HfdA U[d HHH dfd A H^fd tl 9 10 

dd md HdfA «W 

— H Hdl dH dfc Hfe ddt dfd 10 8 

tl'd HH'dl t-PIG 

— HdH rfb>F PhP d Wd y dd fefdHF 11 11 

ddt 

— frTH fcfd rTH °FdP<± Hfd HfdT 12 9 

HFd H HffdH djd H 1 dl 

— Hfedrid §Wdt ddt Hdt 13 20 

et%H Hd Hr |d Idfe 

— fcdl diel dsI'Sd ftdF"fiP>F si 1 dl 14 21 

dJdHfd W f5Ffe 

— HHdJd Hd TFdTd ef3T HfHfd dd 15 22 

d Hd A'dl 

— fdA H'fd'dld Ht ddH dd WdF 16 23 

tJdT dd ddHPdrt 

— HHdJd Ht H 1 " HdtT dfe dTfd 17 24 

Hfe He dt IFH 

— Pto< H? ofdfd hPsI Adi PtHA 18 13 

Hde Hd? HFfedF 

— ddlfd dFFA 7 ddTHT et»F 19 14 

A'G dPd dA Hd H«1 

— Hdl ddlfe HpHdJd H dt TFdt 20 19 

fade dWt 

— e T H Pa eer dt ht dfd dir 21 15 

ftdd »Fd dl'^'dl 

— dfd et HdA Her HWdt PddFd 22 16 

Peed ufd HiHfd d hhf 

— didvrid ddifn edfd dan dwfd 23 17 

HfAfeA AHJ ^FH 

— H fad TFdt ddd d HTdt fe did 24 18 

t see ftfd HF? 
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Sorathi 

145 

M.l 

ast. 

trfetp' ii3? fed fe? id ?i 
HtT 7 H# HH T fe' 71 rlfet 

25 

25 

— 

147 

— 

— 

W H71H 7 gifet wfe 
otavr wh HU'cCdi 

26 

26 


149 



f WtTST ¥ T FT 

27 

28 


151 



ItHrtl fllddjd Hk^ 1 Id* cx H'd 

dt 

28 

27 


153 

M.3 


TTlqTTcTH 7 71 HoTTH Wd sreT Zi) 

H'fddld it HW 7 WlH 

30 

— 

155 

— 

— 

fed tTt& rT r US T wit 

yi aife fewfe 

30 

31 

— 

156 

— 

— 

ddiH 7 it ~3 dde 7 ydd itf 31 

fed 3 dde! 7 HffeHf 7 

n r' i- r- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

29 


158 



Hlddlld THTWH WWdT gcT g T cT 

few? ni ^ w yfe 1 

32 

20 


159 

umam chaup. 

* 3d1 c 1 ) dttdd 1 sMfc) 

fcs - feftr wfz vin 2 

1 

X 

— 

160 

— 

— 

H71 i H'dl few <J1J ? «'dl 2 

2 

X 

— 

160 

Kabir 

— 

tT 7 of 7 6'o(d rttoo dW 1 

1 

X 

— 

161 

— 

— 

fed fed Wd7i w 7 

2 

4 

— 

162 

— 

— 

yfd yfH "UffT fd^ KH ddcX KH 
fed few 7 # 

3 

1 

— 

163 

Ravidas 

— 

H71H yfe dW vfdHf 7 
fedd 7 h 7 ? i »fg feft 

4 

17 

— 

164 

— 

— 

UK Od d^ (Vdl d U 5 

ufk TFUt 

15 

— 

165 

Namdev 

— 

hh in 7 dg anw 7 

6 

12 

— 

166 

Kabir 

— 

rati onra Hy Hfe fanffet 

7 

8 


166 

Ravidas 


Hd H'dld Hddd Pdd'Hpci 

orvrofe w ix 4 

8 

18 

— 

167 

Kabir 

— 

fen g 7 ? 7i feffed 7 anat 

9 

6 

— 

167 

Bhikhan 

— 

> XH T f^o{ TT 1 !! ddcS fcSdH Wo( 

gfe Utngg ifeanf 7 

10 

23 

— 

168 

— 

— 

rtcSl c'lld «^d drt dlcV ^3 o(H 

auwfet 

11 

22 

— 

169 

Ravidas 

— 

rT& dH gfe HU ddT dH tfe 

12 

16 


ggfe hh gfe 


1. A chaupada already occuring at folio 132, repeated as an astpada. 

2. These two compositions of Kachi-bani by Gulam Sada Sewak are 
absent in the AGGS. 

3. It occurs in the Gauri mode of the AGGS and begins with i rffer 
f?l?5tT tt'ri d To cvul, see p. 330. 

4. Though in the AGGS, it occurs in both the Sorathi and Mar% 
modes at page 658 and 1106 respectively, but in the Pothi it has 
been recorded twice in the same raga, see folio 175. 
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Sorathi 

169 

Kabir 

pada 

rT r ^ fcdTH ehT ^ ycf 

13 

5 

— 

170 

— 

— 

f°PW tlidl'tf few diel'tf 

14 

7 

— 

171 

— 

— 

iHH iH’dl'H d^ dfe sfHH fofdH 

wt 

15 

2 


172 

Namdev 



16 

13 

— 

172 

Ravidas 

— 

tT dH ?j ddd d dH cSdl dd |2 

17 

19 

— 

173 

Kabir 

— 

"Ud Hs< Vffd H (V> ^ 

o( dl OTH oft >tf T H T 

18 

3 


173 



rT yrf Ufa UW HVJ TT jJH'A'd'd 
7U rTO 3 

19 

X 

— 

174 

— 

— 

f H UH eJHt!U ^Fr& HH20 

X 


174 

Ravidas 


Hg HW Hddld PUUUtTg: 
dpvrcrs' ^frr rT r 3" 1 

21 

X 


174 

Kabir 


H'dl meT ^ si lid wH'dl UTT ofU 
UJU H3 15 

22 

X 

— 

175 

Ravidas 

— 

<V dt ftHd dH 7 d^l d^ d 7 
WIT 6 

23 

21 

Malar 

182 

M.l 

chaup. 

ift>H^ 7 H^cf 7 ferfe 

d Vide* 1 

1 

1 

— 

183 

— 

— 

reel the H'fei 

2 

6 

— 

184 

— 

— 

fedf eTtf feoT eW Utf 

3 

7 

— 

184 

— 

— 

etf Udd 1 H'de did of 7TH 

4 

8 

— 

185 

— 

— 

^'dl oTlid ^<i 

5 

9 

— 

186 

M.3 

— 

far feu h?i faraut fefeiffi 
Gt"Hl 

6 

19 


187 



IrtdoCd 'Hof'd d HfTf 'H'd sfdH 

UBfe 

7 

10 

— 

188 

M.l 

— 

tufat HUfe TUfe TUUt fettU U&H 8 
oldd dl‘d'fe , H T 

3 

— 

189 

— 

— 

PrifV) dcS ft-Jd or H 1 ^ cS iH 1 frt'H 1 

H 7 "few Hdfe o( W H 1 *1 

9 

4 

— 

190 

— 

— 

Hd td 1 d 1 UcS dfrT 1 dGH 

10 

5 


few fy oCd' 


1. Piar Singh's statement that the above pada of Namdev is absent 
in the Pothi is not factually correct. However, he fails to note that 
Kabir's fed" Hc7 HU occurring at p. 656 of the AGGS, is not 
present in the Pothi, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 95. 

2. In the AGGS, it begins with rT@'3>r Tdifd^d 3@‘dHK3 T , see pp. 658-59. 

3. These two padas of extra-canonical nature are absent in the 
AGGS. 

4. It has already occurred at folio 166. 

5. An extra-canonical composition not found in the AGGS. 

6. In the AGGS, it takes of from dvrad 1 " diTts ha«1, see p. 659. 
According to Gurinder Singh Mann, its text is quite different, see 
The Goindval Pothis, p. 188. 
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192 M.3 chaup. feet dam H fife frf» 

11 

167 

11 

192 



d§H Hdfe rftffe 

Hd'dld A hfe Ufd ed Hag H 

12 

15 

193 



tj 1 6 

fre dfet tTdf ^ddt!' H dfg did 13 

29 

195 



^Id'd 1 

rrt& frra- yarg Hfe fcne mfe 

14 

16 

196 



Uffd dfrw HHTVt 

vrar ya 'ey f*^'d d trae 

15 

17 

196 



i4 T feyr r rfet 

aid Hwfet He 1 - m ira 

16 

13 

197 



cSd'fed HFt 

dl<£ d 1U^ ?7 T H nfsf Q Md did W 

17 

14 

198 



HW Wfe'fd 

dTd rofdiR ora - did oft oi'd 8'd 1 

18 

30 

200 

— 

— 

sfdftf sfdftf i=rfe sfdH 'dl 

19 

20 

201 

— 

— 

oGk fsTtf H77 )Hfd / >F T Wfrd / >f T 

20 

18 

202 



yfflarfa 

i-fl^d >Ho(d dldHc/t Wdl 

21 

21 

202 

— 

— 

anae sm H¥ apf 

22 

22 

203 

M.l 

— 

aid »tyg uten 

23 

2 

205 


as . 

dffed ypfc free 2 ? 
eafet tStS <vte rt'dl yd fya 

24 

23 

206 



fy cS csl 77 T-l 1 dl 
wrfst Gsfl ihw H7cj cv fw 

25 

26 

207 

— 

— 

Hd77 Vjo( fd dl fd H'd f77 H 1 * 

26 

27 

207 

— 

— 

rPdlg rTddT dd dTa H 2 ^ 

27 

24 

208 



fee afa h # ?eat 

d'dfoi Htef® at?™ yn?fd 

28 

25 

209 

M.3 


fpadT Hde Hanet 

ardH art hah id irebn fee 

29 

28 

211 

Namdev pada 

ofdH ytsyp ?> ri 1 r« 
efer mfa ediedF Hddeer 2 

1 

1 

213 

— 

— 

yfgfedl efa ddH e d h ©vfa 

2 

2 

213 

Ravidas 


nfe aryfe 3 

HdHdl Httrt fo(dd y'd<i1 % Hd 

3 

3 


rirt oldd <Vdl tP"?) 4 


1. These two compositions occur in the astpada section of the AGGS, 
see pp. 1276-77. However, the scribe of the Pothi has recorded 
them as chaupadas. Thus, Piar Singh's statement that no aspadi 
of M. 3 is available in the Pothi is totally unfounded, see Gatha 
Sri Adi Granth, p. 96. 

2. In the AGGS, it begins with ifetw dhOW dde, see p. 1292. 

3. It also opens with a different line if of© A 7> fynTd, see AGGS, p. 1292. 

4. In the AGGS, it takes off from fVdfd ATT iiat efe fefihB Wd, see p. 1293. 
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Malar 

Sarag 


214 Namdevpada HlHTfA »fHa ^fenf 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 »TUA aaf 1 

215 — — ©fa WTfoT W 3W HBt 2 

215 M.2 chaup. TO HA 7 ?? ©fa VAHHA vtaH 


216 M.l 
216 — 

218 — ast. 

219 — — 


lld'rt HVPA 3 

tTH rtTdl tTAH A UdH Vt3H ya 

aht fy fwat 4 

ftA Mb aft ftwbH arHfo 

HA ftPAT fWAf 5 

afe aft fWH flWTrt oTPlfe 

©H© Ife HAftt 6 

aTAH fA^'fd HW A© HH3 T 


220 M.3 

221 — — 

223 Namdevpada 

223 Kabir — 

224 Namdev — 


VH Ha 7 A? Aaft 7 

©A 1A3A © fH ft A 1 HA aft 

TFH 7 10 11 Hfc Manf 78 

Afa aTfaa aftta quit aiala ara 

© mfe irerfenf 79 

huha 1 tid t!dd' > >ry <*> 1 npfu 

SAT 7 © UrT 710 

HAA HAA 7 !! AT 71 ? H© H 7 © ZoF 
Wit Ma hata 711 
AH HtA IHAt Hft at 12 


4 

5 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
1 
2 
3 


X 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 
4 
1 
3 


1. An extra-canonical song absent in the AGGS. 

2. It occurs in the Gaund mode of the AGGS, see p. 874. 

3. The figure of 2 in its heading probably indicates to its authorship 
of M.2. However, in the AGGS, it is attributed to M.l and begins 
with WA sw art a© ©at, see p. 1197. 

4. In the AGGS, it also begins with a different line Afa ftA far© aaba 
AH Iwfi, see p. 1197. 

5. It takes off from ffa That HA HA ItlW, see AGGS, p. 1197. 

6. In the AGGS it begins with afa ftA far© t-fft 1 Hat vast, see p. 1232. 

7. It also takes off from a different line afa fas far© nta HA Ha 7 , see 
AGGS, p. 1232. 

8. It begins in the AGGS from HA Ha afa ar 7 AUT HffA HtA 7 , see 
p. 1233. 

9. In the AGGS, it opens with HA Ha afa aft Hfara o<d 1 el, see p. 1234. 

10. In the Sikh scripture, it also starts with a different line HBA aft 
A as- hut© H ft©, see AGGS, p. 1252. 

11. It also opens with a different line ara 7 Aa HTaaft HAt TOA, see 
AGGS, p. 1251. 

12. In the AGGS, it also takes off differently ar 7 © a HA ftfkPH 7 HA tTftf, 
see p. 1252. 
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APPENDIX III CHAP. 3 
THE MISSING COMPOSITIONS IN 
THE CORRESPONDING RAGASOF THE POTHAS 


Raga 

Author 

Hymn 

AGGS, pp. 

Suhi 

M.3 

'd Hdl oft HfTSf 3 1 2 3 4 

785-792 

Parbhati 

M.3 

HA >TC BTC > >TUS T2 

1334 

Dhanasari 

Kabir 

UPT fHHfcT HP-T flTHfcJ 

692 

— 

Pipa 


695 

— 

Dhanna 

HP-1 1 P) dd 1 Pl'dd 1 

695 

Tilang 

M.l 

fed dcS H T fe > tf T P 1 fd^TF fWH 

3 721 

— 

— 

Sfrfe orattj 

722 

— 

Namdev 

H WJA oft Bof dd 1 AHT 

727 

— 

— 

Ort M'd' Ort M 1 d' 

727 

Basant 

Kabir 

77' feOf Hof yAtP'd" 

1194 

— 

— 

HOT oft HTft OTt 

1196 

— 

Namdev 

HdrH old HSt"* 

1196 

Bhairo 

Kabir 

OTfe 5fW 

1158 

— 

— 

fABHA TCHJTC 3^t 

1159 

— 

— 

HdfB Hfe HWTC B 

1161 

— 

— 

HA B«d o(dd 

1161 

— 

— 

WtH BTC Hof 

1161 

— 

— 

BTBT dlH'M* BTBB 

1162 

— 

— 

offd HH rpof 

1162 

— 

Namdev 

ofrtdd ^H^t 

1167 

Maru 

M.l 

HiOTP HBt A HA 

992 

— 

— 

HBTt tTCTfd 7HH 

992 

— 

— 

fd fefH rTTCT Ate 

993 

— 

M.3 

Pi '^<t iH '<£ 1 ?> pfaf 

993 

— 

— 

fu ^ W dl Ad HPH 1 fe 

994 

— 

— 

H ft) dd H <t fo <M>d 

994 


1. Since the scribe of the Pothi intended to compile the hymns of M.l 
and M.3, thus Piar Singh's statement that the chhant, H tflH BTC 
firtra 1 " is missing in the Suhi mode is meaningless as it is 
attributed to M.5, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 78; for the text 
of the hymn in question, see AGGS, p. 763. 

2. Piar Singh fails to note its absence in the Pothi, see Gatha Sri Adi 
Granth, p. 82. 

3. Piar Singh's observation that an astpadi, nfd offaL ofgr oio'el'Jh 
belonging to M. 1 is not present in the Pothi, is ludicrous, since in 
the AGGS it is attributed to M.4, see AGGS, p. 725, also see Piar 
Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 86. 

4. The absence of these two padas has not come into Piar Singh's 
notice, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 85. 
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Maru 

M.3 

HAT H Ht3W TO 

994 

— 

M. 1 (as padis) 

STS' TOOT TOT FOT 

1008 

— 

— 

for gfer wiranr 

1009 

— 

— 

rfoe wt ^ 

1010 

— 

— 

H'dl o<'d ofH'^ctl 

1010 

— 

— 

«ot gran 

1011 

— 

— 

sjory ufoif doe 1 

1012 

— 

— 

FTtMOT wfarfo TO 

1012 

— 

— 

hot fro 7 rmfo 

1013 

— 

— 

hto(^ #>OTt 

1014 

— 

— 

TT 7 s/<i 1 sfdH'fcil'H 7 

1015 

— 

— 

7Y HOT 7 HOT H TOt 

1015 

— 

M.3 

ftW S toh >ffe 

1016 

— 

M.l ( solahe ) 

FTO 7 TO ifo HfTO 

1020 

— 

— 

> X T U Uddl uOw 

1021 

— 

— 

Hfft TOHfc Hf?>t 

1022 

— 

— 

Hrfc Hdl'fe HfTO 

1023 

— 

— 

FTO HW HHfc 

1024 

— 

— 

HOT TOH 7 HOT 

1025 

— 

— 

TOT H3T TOH HTW 

1026 

— 

— 

dfd H 7 vfld (Vdl 

1027 

— 

— 

^Hd HU|'d<i d’OT TTH 1 d 1 

1028 

— 

— 

WfcT cRT cT H7> VldlU 

1030 

— 

— 

Hafe TOJ dldH'd 

1031 

— 

— 

fto HrfuH rnavict 

1032 

— 

— 

o( 1 fd^H 7 rtdld rtdld 

1033 

— 

— 

HdTO TOTO H HR 

1035 

— 

— 

wro Haro wocd 1 

1036 

— 

— 

hot nfor (fofe 

1036 

— 

— 

H* oTW MUcTUfcJ M 1 dl 

1037 

— 

— 

tTH OT 7 HFJ tdlrt 

1038 

— 

— 

dfd U6 Htld % tHc 1 ) 

1038 

— 

— 

Fra - ofdd Fra - urfa 

1040 

— 

— 

am fftr uaarfd to 

1041 

— 

— 

oWd'fd TOAd'd HflTO 7 

1042 

— 

M.3 ( solahe) 

aanit ftth fort? 

1043 

— 

— 

TO TO TOH FT? TOft 

1044 

— 

— 

HdIVftert FTO 7 TO 

1045 

— 

— 

H Hpfojfr H FTf a? 

1047 

— 

— 

to HWTJt ariara 

1048 

— 

— 

to to! Fit 77 fro 

1049 

— 

— 

FOT Fra 7 HOT dd 1 Td 

1050 

— 

— 

HOT Hfor §mfe 

1051 

— 

— 

hot aran ft^ for 

1052 

— 

— 

H TO HTO [H'dvre 

1053 

— 

— 

H'lddld Frafe H TO 

1054 

_ 

_ 

dfd hIG HTO HRJTH 

1055 
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Maru 

M.3 ( solahe ) 

H3 yfB TPB fsor ys 

1056 

— 

— 

Fa did a bbt hb 7 hb 

1057 

— 

— 

dldHftf cV 

1058 

— 

— 

yfht fanf? BBtH 

1059 

— 

— 

yrfB iwfe Btsyr 

1060 

— 

— 

Hdl Sdld rflG 

1061 

— 

— 

dfd rfF©" id'd 1 M3TH 

1062 

— 

— 

B BB B3B 7 H srfB 

1063 

— 

— 

or r fB>H 7 ofBA hbb 

1064 

— 

— 

rAdocTd yi'oOd 1 Td'H 7 

1065 

— 

— 

»13TH M3T33 

1067 

— 

— 

ABBt BBIBt WB 

1068 

— 

— ( var ) 

>P3 oft H: 3 

1086-1094 

— 

Kabir ( padas) 

BDdA ot@A BHTT 

1105 

— 

— 

BT3TA BHBd 7 y Fh G 

1105 

— 

— 

BtA fyH'FdG b 

1105 

— 

— 

BBd fHHB y^d'Fddl 1 

1106 

— 

Ravidas 

>hh! tt'w s ^ fy 

1106 

— 

— 

mi FTBTB Hfd Bd 

1106 

Kedara 

Kabir 

B'fd ft! A »WAt AfMd 

1124 

Ramkali M.l (sidh gosti) 

BBt BTfe fidfe BB rPB (.93) 1 

946 

— 

M.3 ( anandu) 

HfA B 7 ^ (38) 2 

921 

— 

— 

»1AB TTBTB ^sisOdlld (8o) 2 

922 

— 

— (var) 

BBloiAl oft ^3 H: 3 

947-956 

— 

Kabir (pada) 

BaI'H 7 BfipyB 3 

972 

— 

Beni 

fUdltt 1 ^Od 

974 

Sora_hi 

Kabir 

BB U3BB offB 

656 

— 

— 

HBB HA 1P?A m 4 

656 

— 

— 

sJd" sfdlfd 7i ofltH 

656 

— 

Namdev 

yfBHfeyf 7 HBW w 5 6 

657 

— 

Ravidas 

oft sllTd y^A oB BB 7 

659 

Malar 

M.3 

BTBHftf BBt feBH 76 

1258 


1. According to Gurinder Singh Mann, the above stanza is not 
present in the text of Sidh Gosti, see The Goindval Pothis, p. 185. 

2. For the omission of these two stanzas in the Ana*du, see Ibid., 
pp. 185-86. 

3. Piar Singh's information that Kabir's 1rTB HB diTddl, dd^d BoT 
yfAB ^3 and flTB fTTKafe BfB HorfB of Ramkali mode are not present 
in the Pothi is factually incorrect, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 94. 

4. Its absence in the Pothi has not come into the notice of Piar Singh, 
see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 95. 

5. Piar Singh's information that Namdev's VB rrirrfe dfe W is also 
absent in the Pothi, is not correct, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 95. 

6. Piar Singh fails to take notice of its absence in the Pothi. Instead 
he remarks that an astpadi WWt §Bt tTS B3 aT«> of M.l and three 
astpadis of M.3 of Malar mode are not present in the Pothi, which 
is wrong, see Ibid., p. 96. 
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Malar 

M.l {var) 

Hfre oft H: *1 

1278-1291 

— 

Ravidas 

dfd iTUH ~3 % i-lcV 1 

1296 

— 

— 

f>H rtd fW'FcT V 1 ?) cV tl 1 

1293 

Sarag 

M.3 

Hfc fit ufe ^ ?v1h 2 

1233 

— 

Kabir 

d 1 iH 1 ypT fkfe (*> dl 

1252 

— 

— 

Ufe fe 1 ? ofas 

1253 

— 

Namdev 

t! 1 H fetT 

1252 

— 

Parmanand 

6d fe»F T-ld 1 6 

1253 

— 

Surdas 

S'fe H?> dfd 

1253 


1. Piar Singh is totally clueless about the absence of these two 
padas, instead he remarks that Namdev's Hof© - H ?T (VihTcj is not 
present in the Pothi, which is totally unfounded as it starts in the 
Pothi with a different line > >f T f5 T #3t Yfij s!3>r H U, see Gatha Sri Adi 
Granth, p. 96. 

2. Piar Singh has not taken note of its absence in the Pothi. His 
observations about the compositions of Kabir and Namdev in this 
mode, are not borne out of facts, see Ibid., p. 96. 
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APPENDIX IV CHAP. 3 

APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS IN THE GOINDWAL POLKAS 

1.1 girt sd ddfa (h.i) 

ifad wsd ma w'sP'di fef- 6rfd ^fa>H fa n 

fed K’dld 3dfa 3W<±’ riddl'd dfa Mdffa fall 
riddl'd life TP# Ast d”t fdH MAMfd AMT ?! dfa II 
ddM dfaj ffad fatf VPHT tTM 11613' dd dfa II 

6137! dW”? 61 d few! ftraj fadd far’d II 

A’fAoj Mdrffa dfe drdHdfa dfd dfafa dtffa fWd fallTI 

dWd rlrfe >w mtjw a d’fefa fan 
fdfe did 3ft h^t fa amt fwfefa fa II 

dfe ?dM ffafad dTfe dfe Idfad did H(3) tW t MdT II 

fafe 3A >15 ^Efa fa’M T 31d Mdd H ddl'Ad’d’ ddTII 

dfd Afar d3 fari’friol Kfe dA 3fad 6fefa dfe 3d II 

rfafer fad Hfad did »Plfa didSof §3M itfdT ddllPII 

o(3 ofSd d of« M?!Mfd WfeW rtt II 

3dr TTdld dd 1 - dlHdTd dTdfa dTdfW fall 

iffa dfa Md W3 ?d ddfe fafa ddWdH ri'd'ridA differ II 

ofaofdd fad d”dd rid fad fed fatfa 3dM fafer II 

tTA off d3 dfat dTdddPd dfe dfldfa Mdfe II 

AWf dfe Afe d3T H3djd Trad fad’d II3II 

dfd ddTdr ATM WTd H dfa dtddd fall 

fadfe Md fad’d M3did 3 ifaddd fa II 

did Trad 60T r ffef T dd 7 d’ffef’ fafad df ffaWTT 3d II 

ndTd dFW dfe ft? dfeM Mfe Tlfad dd II 

TPfa fa I dfe 6fdd ?d ffald rd fe fadf ddWII 

A’fAoj H 3d I fa d6f faoj’fa dJdTTdfa MA MW II8II 

fwfc/w vwf, 1/3$ 30-33) 

1.2 fattdj (HdW 1 3) 

MWd dd ofdfa dddfe Md oPdd ITd II 
Md dTM3 dfaf dW6f TTfat dH dfa Iddirail 

drfadd Msnfa wfe 11 

MfBMfed dfdd’fa'W dTId 6fdd 6ffe fa rfad middfell 
MA H’dfd fddfe ddfld fad'rid MdW fafed fed II 
dd A »WH rfadfa H6PM dfa fd II3II 
MfdddT td ddlfe A'fAoj fad fadddW ddid II 

3d 1 A'M 3dd dVT d'ri llAd Mri <M> 1 fa II (>Hdl'H T lf(T ijvf, lidd‘ 7t&) 

2.1 (JA'Hdl HdW riGd 1 8 

oPM" oldd M'fa'Tf’ Md fad dS ddW falG Ga fadd II 
did fari’fd dfWd ddfaddd M fadfa ?dM M 3d ®d 11311 
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»f r 3 H T UR R& ufe ufe HU UR 1 II 

aiuvrfu to aRa arfeTur ifem Rfeur at? uar ii3iiau i f'ii 

fu& fu& oft H'Hfe 1 hr feR fen hr huuii 

f?rf% ujfcra aaffr utur fua hr (wh ?7 at ipii 

H 77 UUt drt dd^d edluf UR gd HfH dfel ^H II 

Hddjd HUfc HH R Hdldfd ufe RH feRR 77H II3II 

Rtafa RU? 7 t ufa ara uh ua? 7 t »rftrf?rfiT hhr ara fuTurfe 11 

TafcoT H'<£ fcVH 1 <£ H 1 U 1 fed U|dfd dfe dfe did fUUPR II 8 II 30 II 

(wvhryu vwf, vrr ^d) 

3.1 Hat djtt'H 

h uRujfeurat r ara TTfetn fea ara ta fHRa 77 ufetiiTi 
snag uphr 77 Ratn fef- ru vrfuH tHR^ uatipnaa T f'ii 
vr vfturu hu au unaaii fna ara ta hh ru wan^n 
77 vr au 77 aaj a? Rat n huh ufa uaf a# s nat ii3N 
uut fwau huh add 1 at 11 rh TRaft aafn gA'al 11 

RRfc Rfe tufe 77 Ufet II 8 II 

fd'H'A 1 uiurfe §t ug vrfeur 11 a 1 rhIh hr feata uTurfeur nun 

U 77 U TUTTR UUH UfRU Uffesaftll U 1 U UdH'dl HU frlfc vfflfell 

(Vfjhfnm vsf, U3W r Q8) 

3.2 Hat ajWH HR 1 H^R 

ftia r afuT uat HU'difa ufTTfej urIr vr# 11 
ufa r Tafe aat hr 1 nd'dila ufa or ttr RvraiiHn 
ufa ufa trh aruu i-fat a 1 Al 11 
Ufa RUHR fej H UUH 7R Hfet IIHIiaurfll 
a Rurw feau 1 orfa via wnt >r rIr ttr watn 
TTH HR Rfu HHH H77 R& aftT urfeur HdA'fel 11 PI I 
pH fe Ufa oP UH 77 U 1 feur H g fa HR fH77 URt II 

hh nfa hu hr ur >hh four ru uuRt 11311 
fHH a Rfu Hdl HtS UR fee fej« aat fss n \ 1 tff II 
TTTfTTR TTUf RH Uffc Ufafe a 1 HUH dfddJR aifet II8IIPII 

fwfc/w vwf, lT3<r V8) 

3.3 Hat aiwy 

ur vfeu huw uapaTii fu77 vrfu ara 77 war wiihii 

feu ua w rh feau oft ^feur 11 feTTfe arfear 77 auaft vrfeur iiHiiaarf-n 

ua RHa flu jr uHra 1 11 TTrfo 77 ufeur ufa oft Ra 1 - irii 

fenaal uau uua few 11 §u af afe afe uia Ra 1 11311 

a? 7 u tS'fee rut hutw Hfeurii ara UdH'Rl ara HRa auniaii 

(vfuforw vwf, w3iF w; 

3.4 Udd'dl ajwai 

hur afe feRrfeur ajfa ua fRuu u&vt uat 11 
HR 1 " Ulfe.ua UU fR 77 d 'dl UU 77 fRUU 1 " UHt II 3 II 
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3fe Hd HA Af fATPA II 

dlfe ft dfd TTK Fdrf'feyf 7 Hd3 did 3dt dfd AdJ mildd^ll 
doT Adf 3 H3 3dT ^yffeH 7 frTFT d 7 ? f3H 3dt II 
HAHfy hw dr^ , fy»r T ymid 7 33 did (yfe) vet ipii 
did irewt fwit ddt d 7 ha fen urfa »r r fe»f T n 

life urfd FTHT urfd fed yffeyf 7 d 7 Hd3 dfd did dl T feyf T ll3ll 
HlGdld fed djy djd It'd 1 fad 7 HA d Iddf 7 6'f] II 
A'fAol did ^dd'dll difed 7 d 7 Hd3 dfew TD-HVt IISII 

cwuhryw vwt, v&a 7 ^oq) 


3.5 dJWH Udd'fe 

Wife sfal oftdA Hd fas ddH dfa fas A'dl II 

djafey fei h adit war haw yf 7 # 3 7 atii c ui 

HA Hd df 3 Hfddid fat dfetll 

HfddId fefafe A3 fetd IT# HH3 dfd'djd dM Il c (lld3 r f'll 

Mnr fei »fy wt yfet 3 11 

»fy aid arafe arad 7 yfd aa HHfet irii 
3d 3d 7 3d dfa dfeddl 7 33 T yf3d A fafet II 
A'fAol djdfey dt 3^3 3 ffedd d§H ddt II3II 

cwuhryw mf, vare ^oq) 

3.6 UA'Hdl H3 7 H33 

dTdfey Add 3d 3A fafell dTdfed ddTfd ddnrfd ddtll 

dTdfey fedW ft fafell Aife d3 H3 7 Hd ffetlHM 

3fd HA Hd dfa Add II djfd fd fed 1 - dd fore ll‘lliaH T §ll 

djdKftf fed y a yw y 1 fa n ajaryfy HH3 afyyi 7 Hvpfe n 

dTdfed 3^3 Ujd Kfe dfA II dTdfed fedfe Af y^A IRII 

dTdfed Wd 3d d fadA II ajdfed 3d HdTW 3& 33A II 

did fefedf dA dim 7 Hdtll 3H ofodd oft fefd fd3 A ddtll3ll 

dTdfed HH33 fefW Wd II dTdHfy did fed 7 ! 33 II 

A 1 Tao( djafed few fefelffet II djdfed Hd3 dfddd T HH'ifl 11811 

(vfjhHnm vwf, vsre ratf; 


3.7 dH3 dJWH/Hd 1 H^of 

ddfe dt H3 3dT3t rt'feQ dfy 33 fdStdddll 
ddfe dt H3 fat dldfd 3 dfW dfid 3Hd ydrlddd IHII 
3 dfndAT yw ddfe dt ^dd 1 - ddfedd II 

df ddH fed dfdf- 3T fafe A 3tH 3 dffe dfedd HHiddf 1 - IIHIIdddfll 
dfy dt 3 3dT3t Wd dfey oi'd'Sfd fed 7 II 
3 dfy dffy 3d3fe Hdfddt dd A fadt fe^ 7 IRII 
3 3tA ddfW tfadyfW idd Hdfddt 3 3dT3 7 fet y3 ddd 7 yffedf 7 !! 

3dT3 3d 3 3dT3 T dl 7 yt3H 3dT3 yd 3dt Hdd 'fedf 7 11311 
H3 3A oft 3 fe fed 7 did H ddfe ddfe ff5 7 fe»f r ll 
A'fAol dfd rft Afet yfed d 7 dfd t dfe diddL 11811 

(VKThfnjW VWf, IT3W 7 37%) 
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3.8 dJWH/He 1 ft^e 

H3T ew niftr dri'fexpn 3 fHA irfexpn 

dT Hd 1 " opfe >)f3T xpfexp 11*111 

H3T dtfed dTW ITddfel II ft Ad dTdH eddF dTdfe dfdT Wdt IITIddfell 

end efe ui# rt# ii end ft w wt n 

xfe oft #W fefe 7Y HP# II3II 

dfe: Ad 1 cP® A# HPfexp II fed A ri« tTH Hoffe O# 1 fexp II 
HdH fefw ft d» ipfexp 131 

Hddjd A 1 fe fdH few A W [A M II xfe o( 1 [A dM dfe HM 1 ftxf 7 II 
^fOrer efer >>frft yrfe»fr||8ll 

fed rid fexP dfft -iri'd 1 II 3XT XPlf dt felfe fed 1 d'd 1 II 

<S'feo( 7m feT ffe HXP HUPP IIMII CWUhmm mt, VW ZIV 

3.9 Id# H^ 1 

d§H HH3T Hdft ftfttll did UdH'Iri H^T HH ffetllTI 
A'feoJ d@H Hdfe risfe II did HdH'ril irdHlTP W IITIddfell 

fen firfft few eft oedd'd ii ft djwiH'ril ip# wiipii 

H HOT dd fte A efetll felfe dfe fefe dftft Wd dIH'Sdl II3II 
A'feoj did ipfexp Hd dftdTII XIAfeA Hdri dfdXP tPfdTIISII 

(Mflwijw vwf, U3M ?w; 

3.10 fife HtP ifee 

ftftt iffee dfd tTH fexP# II ftftt iffed fer dfeft Hdfe HWfe II 

dfeft >Pfd dd fawn ft iffed rid did Hd^'d 11911 

in? ft iffed dfd did APT II Hd dt Wdt ftft HdFT fqxPA IITIddfell 

ftdt H fed fef ifer VPd II i-fel H fed fft dfe APT HVPd II 

ftdt iffee fef IPfexp 3 "rife II ftdt ifffe W drifd IPII 

ftdt H fed ferfe HdH US'd 1 II i-fel H fed fft dfe dfel d'd 1 II 

ftdt H fed ferfe dfen H'dl II CdH H fed feri ^H Hd'dl II3II 

Hddld fftfexf dfeH Hdt II Hddjd fftfexf ftd oiriA dril II 

H'd'djd ife IPA XPPdTII Hddld e dfe W Hfed'd 1 181 

dAM aTao( ri A o?ft o(d 1 fe'X T II Hril Ho(d fefe dfe Add flWfeW II 

3TW 3TTOT XPH irei ftftt II fed f#? rirP Xf^d A ftftt IIMII 

(MflwiJW VWf, 113^ 3W) 

3.11 tdfe He 7 H«So( 

Hddjfe yft ?PH frid'fexpil xfedTe ftfe dfet HoCH'fexpil 
HddId ft H A^ferfe iPfttll Hddjd Hdft dfdXT HH T fttll c lll 
H'd'djd ft ?fe dft ?W II Hddjd ft dH W dTiPW ll'lllddfell 
Hddjd fefe ^fexpfttll Hddjd ?ft dftH fefe A Will 
fen Hddjd 3 fee H^e efexrii fefe ft^fer hi Hdr feqfexpiiqn 
fen H^fer e& He nfed'dl n ferfe fw- fefe wlxp few! n 

% H^e % Hddjd WII HdH ewr dfe ddwnisil 
xpfe ft^e Hddjd wn xfAde iro ^rret Bdrn 

xrAdfe dfe ft tdreftn A'feoj ftfee fee ffa? wreftiisn 

(vfuforyw vwf, vw 
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3.12 Hfddjd HH 1 H^oT d^H ofe'd 1 

h dd id to feA a gftdf ha gfe hah Hirfe n 
h yddd 1 wfed gafet feA to gfe a gfet ipii 

A Hddjd sit HdAt WdT HATH 

HAT HdTfe feA feA A gftdf A Afe df HdAT IPIIddfe II 
h h Hdfe lit ddA §fe feA oft h f? dTdt II 
wa haw fede dray fer arfe Hd ha Hdt ipii 

Hdt Hdt ofdA Hd AH Hd 1 a! Hdt Hfdl A H 'fe II 
ftTA oC'dfe A Hdfd VPfenf 7 A dfe adfe A rafet 131 
MdH d 1 fe Hd Wlf H'dl d fe fedf ofdfe Hd 'rtl II 
HH sis! fed fdfd oT3oT Hd of! ggfe A H'aI 11811 
Afe Iff A Hfddjd oft HdW H dt »ffe Hdfetll 
djd A'fAol HA HTdfd Afend dr HdH dfew HHfet IIMII 

(vfuforyw vwf, vda T its) 


3.13 Hdli> HH 1 * H«soj 

A 1 " Hdt 7d AWdS 7 sf 'dl feA fAfe 0 1 fd dfe II 
A Hd A dU HHH T Afet fef odd WfeW HfelPII 
HA d Hddid dt Iff HdWfe II 
Hddjd Adf Afet h dd wddF wraftfe ngiiddf- II 
feAt HWW Yrdddd Afet H HH fef WAT ddd II 
ddA HAH dlA'fedg d^dt did dt H^ddd IPII 
Hddjd Hf fdd Wfet>H Afet Hddjd Wd wufedll 
Hddjd Hf H dTtd dd Afet H HTd A H^dftd II3II 
A'fAoj d]d dt ddAt WAT Afet HTA Wd AA'fe II 

AAftSfu Adf HA dA Afet dT HdH dd HHftd II8II (firm itt 1 , V3W^ Wl?) 


3.14 Hdfe Hd 1 HAH 

HA d H'dl fed dd A WdJ II 

Hfet fWAM'dll TTH fdH HrA AdH df OT IPIIddf-ll 

Hddjd tHfe>H Hd HdHfHnr feA 5lf fed fefW dfetll 

Hddjd A AdfAfu lifet fen AT Olfdd' fed AT rlfetlPII 

fed dFT H'd 1 feA off >X T fe>H r pH A 1 feof Hfe Hfedjd tfe>l T fe > H r II 

Hfddjd Hfet W Wfet A W5H fAdVIA IFfeuflPII 

Hfedjd dfe A AH Wdt feAt W HAH dld'fedfll 

HH fed Hd dd 1 H"sfd ffed tfed HaI H'fe'H 1 ' II3II 

Hfedjd fe Hddfet H# AT Hfe 3dt>H fedd »fetf dl^'fe II 

>Hg dTtfeH- At Hddjd fHfe»g A'feol dfe dTA dfedllSIl 

(firm Qwf, irmr <(£o) 

4.1 Hdt ofgld 

rHH ddj HHA fefg gfet HA dt HA HH'A 1 II 

?rdt fd ddr Afet nfe gA fed ini g^d'A 1 ipii 
grfel A HA Hfeng AA HA d Hd T HTA feAT HA dfet II 

fed AdTA gfet ggrro fe^ Afe a^ fewfe iPiiddfen 


1. For the text of extra-canonical compositions occuring in the Pi*jore 

Pothiwe have invariably followed Gurinder Singh Mann, TheGoindval 

Pothis. 
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■UH arara faTaa HBTW few § Hfe HWa W II 
af faran afa af fan ? 7 w ufes? swt ii^ii 

HH OCO oft hTo( 7 > HW ara 3 Ta ddl VPa II 
mH 7T Hiram 7 HH H3 Ha #a TO TO II3II 
fen wa mn aft asst ffo im hh sat ii 
ara arata Hat hh faa fen ara fHH 7 hh xwrt nsn 

(Vfjhfnjw QWf, U 3 W r QQ) 

4.2 gat arata 

o<h« o(h« ara hh riai fevftw rafcG op« aft arat n 
sar mara nfet wfw nan hot fcarat iihii 
o<h« an ma Hat hb'hIh an arra apafer aft?? n 

nra raf cuh) wa hot HfeT afa AIh n c niaa T &ii 
Hfa ^a yfe hh ifta mGAfe ran »afe yanuH hIhii 
h? mw ara wG HaarG fran vmw hIh ipii 
aafe marra uGh ffa> Hfet a ara Han afe h'hI ii 
ara arata fata h an Hfet a an ara mferarat 11311 

fwfcw QWt, Udd' 4o) 

4.3 Hra hhh 7 arata 

a'rtl mara fet fetra Hfet Ha aft ran 7 rrafet 11 
ma flta arfaG a rafet iraiiaarfn 
arara §h aan ma rafe 7 ®sm Grant 11 
fapran aTrift Hfa ran aHH Hfa ara nrfra ffrafet 11 
afet GdS'd raa afet aa fnfra arra aa^a arra iraaG 11 
ara arata h rnsra rafem 7 ante h tfa hh'^G irii 

cwuforyw vfe, hot 7 ifo) 

4.4 a'Hotwt arata 

nea arara Hra ran wat arfe an ran armw 11 

nat naff mrafra Ira 7 Hat arara Gcro 7 nan 

h farm 7 hot 7 w naft 11 

an mfaura na hot faff iiaiianfeii 

mwra naff hh hht affam 7 raw h nfam 7 ala 11 

mrara iffe arfam 7 hh naft rail yara 7 nra 7 aat irii 

mra naft mra aaft mra hot maw 11 

raffe hhst Hfa Th sft sh mfe ara mfe aw 11311 

ra?ra arfe G hhh GdwG na? aft nraG nratii 

nar irasa firfa mrara 3a 7 arntfa wat 11 8 ii (Hmw owl, iras iov 

4.5 amoiAl srata 

hh 7 arara aaai ara raar nara aitam 7 ras std 1 11 
raar aw Hasar nfar raar arua afem 7 nar Aid 1 iihii 
H ia hht at aaf <■> Atm 7 iraiiaarfii 
nraj Hrar aat ht? fra nfa aferm 7 arfa H'difdai 1 11 
h 7 rna atrafa aa yfar ra 7 fara n mrafe waifaaT 7 ipii 
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333 ofgta 333 33* irasfewS fe? 33roii 

WU d'Gd'Hl % U#5F »ffe ffeF Ms R3TO 131 (fipRU Qwt, V33^ 708) 

4.6 ^HofWt 3 did 

sf'fei S'# 33 3 #3 r frfuf 3fw to ufg ii 
ife 333 feraftr Rfa h hht rrh ui33 mil 
hr tth hur ? urot jto w 335 # mii33 i 1p 

d [tj'U 7 ftlddl HH 33 ui td'U 7 ^4 1 d fti RTT 3 3W II 
H tTOffiS R3TW TO iTTO ^ >>f#f UWII3II 
R5t U#fe R3t ufw H f5R UH #fe'd II 

333 33I3 R5t 3 T 3 33 r fe ufu 33 iffe h# 11311 (UtruiM, V 3 W log) 

4.7 H3fe 3 did 

3 TOf dfe 3W RTO TF UH3d'd' HfellRII 

diHsl'>r r sisl trow Rfe 33t n 

3 HUH H3t fe? 1 ?# 33t mildHfell 

3#J 3§ sldldl oft RH 1 fe§ HfeUF ffe 3 HH 1 II 

fe>F fen to urto ufen UHdd'd 1 mil 

33 33l3 R 3 3 RF 1 ? 1 »FU WUTO II 

Hfe RU HU 3#3 33 T 3 r RSt U 335'd ffPHUH II3II ( ftfn&iM, U3H 

4.8 H3fe 3did 

3 3W 3 H3 HHH3 ^3# 33 ^FF#II 

333 RU 3 33 3 -1 UHR 1 TH# HR 33 1 # mil 

fedjd 3## 3 T fe »F# II 

333 f#fu R»F3T feu 1 # milRHfell 

HR 3 T 3 r 3TO trotR jfe H#5 Rdfe 3#3 ?F3t »F# II 

33 HUH H3 33 RH 1 # 35t 3 3>#3 333# II3II (UtruiM, U3H US) 

4.9 HHfe 3did 

Rfet ufe # #tfe §3#t UR 3# UI3 3311 
Uffe #fe ftfe 3l3F WTO Rdfe 3 33ft #311311 
33 3 33 3313 3 U33 II 

§UH trofR H#5 f#3 Hfefo 353 3 ## 3U3 IITradfell 
few few 35 3' fed U3 HfeUF Wfe R'dl 3 dlTsS'3 1 II 
53 33 RRH ?F3t §55 H5 5FfeUF 35 grfeuF II3II 
35 33t5 35 3 T f33 T 3H ffF>F3 rft§ TO 3H 7 # II 

515 UUStUF 33# 3 35t HTO 33 # UF# II (fWRTOwt, U33 US) 

5.1 H5t H’RH? 

R'3 35 33 U35 1 " Ulfe Uffe t3§ Hdul II 

fefe 55 H5T3 flFtW R feTO 353tll c (ll 

353 3d 1 3353 33 3 35H 5t R'ul II 

UFfe U5U 3fe Rf#UF trot iRRfe §35t IIRII55 1 §II 

HtU # tTO 3H5 #3 fRsft»f5 tTO twtll 

Iro RTO U'fWd 3RT fe§ 33 feddl 11 PI I 
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633 of Hfe or& fe? HUfet II 

tpk 3 or Hfe unrufer 7 fetu 7 ufu uj3 urfet II3II cmuhnyw Hwf, urn 7 gv 


5.2 UH3 SHTH? 

feH3 hhh sii 3fe ’ll 7 ? h^hTh 3 ?) 33 uh 11 

3 7 fe 6P?W 3 HUH 7 §UH 3 3fH UH fHIl'TII 

H3 U^U 7 3 ut& UUT 30T 3H II 

UUfe 3 U^fe H3fe Ufa HH ll‘TII3U 7 Gll 

rid I rid] fHHHH HfTTUUUT gd? UH3 sldl Hsl Mddl II 

HTH3 #fe HH 3U3 lffe3 3 Mf 3 Ufefe Qq'd3l II 

Hdfri HH UTU nfen UUlfe offe 1(3 33 oj« rfel II 

Ufa 3 333 313 HUT HUlfe HU HUf3 3^ 3& feH 3 H3t II3II 

fwkw vwf, irswr ??£) 


5.3 tu PI?? 

H33 t 33 ri'HH' 1 II H 33 H 3 7 3 UfeH 1 II3II 

feT33 HU rffe 3fH fuT33 % II fel33 HU H6T& 33H3 3U II =11l3U r &l I 

f5T3 Ufe 3 ^H frUfell fel33 HfUT 33 THU HUrfell^ll 

§3H rHfe 3 3U HfH3t II 334 3 # ufe felUH 7 6ft #3t II3II 

(wuhryu (iul, ij 3 d' 33 o) 


5.4 lu 

HH3 7 3 y#5ra? 7UH 7 3U 7 HHfHt ^H 7 U II 

Hoft HH tTH Hfe feufe 3U rife'fe >HHU T7 i II3II 

3 wfe THU 7 UH 7 UT 7 ^ 3 7 H T II 

33T3 H3 7 U- H3 W ll3ll3U 7 Gll 

feu^UT ifet Hfe fU3H3 HHH 3 7 H 7 dlII 

H5ft HrT HH 3 fe6TH tffc rilH'fo UUU 7 # IRII 

H 3 rife l ‘S(d HHt UPfell 

H 7 3 7 H 7 irsrfe H'dd 6 ' fd II 

Gbl HSd UTlft H 1 fd II 

3 7 H si'difd oral Hiu ii8ii (vfuforyw mf, vm 7 wt) 


5.5 U'HofWt 3 T H3? 

3W o(U H3U 3d 7 fed %fe ^H fe ocQh'H II 
HU HH UU 7 3ut U& feUUH HH3 Hufu ^UT II3II 
^H3 3 H H 3 ^H3 Hfe 7333 Hfe H'U II 
H 3U13 7 uits 7 UT5T 3T 7 # S 7 3 f33 36T3 ufe 3HT II C III3U 7 &II 
ridll H3t 3Ul HfenHFft feoT ufe ftHd 1 Hdl* 1 II 
H riTd HUT ■Sri 1 HlGd Gridfd f33 dG HHU 3 sild 1 IIPII 
3T3F HPfH H3TH 3l3U 6rfu §3 HUT 6T UU UUfH Hf^fuil 
Hfe %33 ^33 HHT3 o!3 H H 6THU 3 U 7 # II3II 
H 3UT3 HU 7 HH dl'^fd 3 33T3 7 HH HATH 

§3 6^ fri'^'Q Hfe Tfe 7 G3 otG" ifenfe Hfe ufef 7 3 7 H3^' f33 Tjfe ^3 11811 

(firm Qwf, irmr ^oq) 
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5.6 HWH 

3 T 3 Tfc gttaf 7 afaa TOT II 
afaa foS'HA aarttaf 7 af% afaaf 7 tat Hill 
aat a ri'rtl Htt^f 7 II 

aaT 7TK rftm^r tfw TOH aafftaf 7 Il'Hl^rfll 
Hd^fa TTK 7 WHt aft oflat attar n 

aran naa or aan ftfa aTftar 7 NPii (firm wtf, urn 7 ??a ) 

6.1 UA'Hdl ladttdd 

aaat atafa na Hafa atafa aw awfa atafa »rsf fear a^wn 

tat at ttaw Ha Hat a faaHa as aaia aaa tatfttrof 7 a Traaraa 11 =ii i 

ta via naa aar af% ait ii 

afa a 7 afta ta atrra aftt at raft iiTiaairii 

to r*^'dQ a Hd^a a aaat Haro T *^ 1 d G aHsaas aitn 

tot a wf rat ata at ansa ait aa ttaw aa ait at afa a KtaiPii 

wa a taia w aa at ura a urt »THaa a taia faFT a aa a aart n 

afaa fasaa aTfa% a faw TO& ta 7 aa aa irfa war a a»rai aitiigii 

fwfc/w vwf, irm 7 m() 

6.2 a’Hoirtt ItdWdd 

ana 7 a^a naa taat aa naafa arot n 
fan a ata apaa tat fan a- ata »rat aniii 
ttn 7 afa a afa h' ai aar n 
ufaT afaT aa H?a^a ana 7 ani n c uiaa 7 fii 
an fta tin ssi aa ta aaaaa ta 1- sctl n 
tuia'Hdj atafa ana na Traia tat Tattnall 
tea fife at ftaa ta aa afea tan 
aa aa tfaa Ha at ita to a »fi 11311 
taa ftfo at ftaa a 7 a 7 >ia a irft^n 
aafa faroa naa a^a naa aaa aa 1 - rrim 7 iibii 

(firm wf, irm 7 <(o8) 


7.1 a’Hofwt att 

auata Haifa Maa aarr ata aaa at^ar off aft a a at n 

faa ars 7 a aa ^ft aaan si aafe aafe ?aat aat naat aattiiTi 

aft U 1 It Ka rt'dl 1 ddd a raft II 

aaaa Haaa ta 1 - aTfm 7 at anaii n c maa 7 @ii 

ftafa a H i ft / >r r ft^at ?aat a aaHHaft arfa aa fairra fama > >rfiat 7 t>f 7 ii 

naa a 7 aro ata 7 am a >tfta afar aat spat taat ^ ap?a aftaa ipii 

aio(ti a "fear 7 dyt'H aa 7 ^ta d 1 * ft-r Hatar au araa" araa attar 7 ii 

Haa afafa feafa ftaatt araH 7 yaartt aftra ana arfaa aftarii^ii 

na ta faaartt as 7 at aHaarat aaa aft afaaa araa afttii 

Haa at aaat taaft a 1 ! vfa aftaa araft aro tat aat aaTfa >att iibii 

(firm iM, vm 7 ^oq) 
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8.1 U’UT HUt IftyjH (HUS) 

fen oC'd'fe 377 H3 rUfanfll feu Hd'H'fe dfew 77 U T fe»Lll c (ll 

HUt 77 ftfi? HHHt II dfet draft 77 31? HH3 t Hraft^U Il'IUdUfell 

fen ocd'fe uy m ife nyii wftt vrudr 77 wtfipii 

fectdpfe?? ■Sdl 1 U;?! '>f T 11 HU q'Sd dl'rtl 3j?l'>T r II3II 

ft^rfu jhut uiufwn 35 try ifet urfeomian 
fe ^3fe H'dtt 1 II fttH'd A'fert 1 fedu d'^W IIMII 
ft feft ftfe II o(7dd3l TFfUU rTfeftn ll£ll 

infe-HT II fe yTTt HU ujy ’JUfejf 11.911 

m huu 3 uy Gd'^rt 1 11 fere hu 3 ufefe u^w util 

(vfjhHnjw vwf, motF £“?; 



























MS # 1245 

MYTH OF AN EARLY DRAFT 
RECONSIDERED 


I. INTRODUCTION 

I. 1. Recently surfaced MS #1245 (GNDU) has generated a lot 
of controversy in the field of Sikh studies. While Prof. Piar Singh 
remarks it to be an anterior and unique manuscript, 1 Pashaura 
Singh finds it to be an early draft "on which Guru Arjan seems 
to have worked to finally produce the text of the Adi Grantti'. 2 
Similarly, Gurinder Singh Mann also considers it to be an earliest 
extant source of the Sikh canon which marks "a milestone in the 
evolution of the organizational structure of the Sikh scripture". 3 
On the basis of MS # 1245, it has been opined that to polish the 
metre and to add flavour to the music, not only the hymns of 
earlier Sikh Gurus have been revised, but Guru Arjan Dev has 
also frequently modified his own hymns in the final version. 
Similarly, the authenticity and originality of the received text, 
Mul-Mantra, the Japuji and some other hymns have also been 
questioned. The present study seeks to examine various features 
of MS # 1245 with a view to sharing them with the academic 
world, so that scholars who are not well versed in Gurbani and 
manuscriptology or those who have very little information about 
this manuscript, may be able to judge the veracity and merit of 
some of the above observations. 

II. HISTORY OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, pp. 135-173; also see his 
recently published book in response to the controversy, Gatha Sri 
Adi Granth and the Controversy, pp. 23-27, 116-127. 

2. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 24. 

3. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 94. 
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2.1. MS # 1245 was procured by Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar, in March 1987 from Harbhajan Singh and Harcharan 
Singh Chawla, manuscript dealers of Bazar Mai Sewan (now at 
Jallianwala Bagh), Amritsar. 1 It is intriguing to note that they 
have been extremely reluctant to share any information about 
its origin and history. 2 However, on persistent questioning, they 
have disclosed to a group of scholars that they have procured it 
alongwith some other works of Miharban, from somewhere in 
Rajasthan. 3 Interestingly, while offering the manuscript for sale 
to the University, they have appended a note to it claiming that 
on the third (unnumbered) decorative folio, it contains a hymn 
written in the hand of Baba Buddha. 4 5 On the basis of the above 
note some scholars have traced its history back to Baba Buddha 
and have come to the conclusion that for a long time it has been 
in the custody of his descendants. 6 7 Since, this view finds no 
support in any source of history, to associate the family of Baba 
Buddha with it is highly untenable. 

2.2. Recently, when Piar Singh was thick in the controversy, 
obviously for his formulations on the basis of MS # 1245, the 
JathedarofSriAkalTakht Sahib, BhaiManjit Singh, summoned 
the Chawlas, the manuscript dealers, to shed light on its origin. 
They informed him that they have acquired it from a scrap dealer 
of Gajsinghpur, a remote town of district Sriganganagar of 
Rajasthan. 6 They further submitted that their note, in which they 
have claimed that the manuscript has a hymn in the hand of Baba 
Buddha, was not the result of any inquiry or research on their part, 
but was purely based on the observations of one Bhai Karnail 

1. It is the costliest manuscript purchased by the University so far. 
Procured at a cost of Rs. 7500/-, with accession number 1245, onMarch 
30, 1987, it was put into the Rare Book Section of the G.N.D. 
Universtiy Library. 

2. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 135. 

3. 'Blasphemous Attacks', ASS, Jan. 1993, p. 16. 

4. For the note of Chawlas, see infra Appendix I. 

5. Pashaura Singh, 'The Guru Nanak Dev Universtiy Manuscript 
1245', International Journal of Punjab Studies, 1,2 (1994), p. 199; 
Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 93. 

6. For the statement of the Chawlas before the Jathedar of Sri Akal 
Takht Sahib, Amritsar, see infra Appendix II. 

7. Ibid. 
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Singh. 7 It seems due to inexplicable reasons they have been 
misleading the scholars of their actual source of acquisition. Why 
they are so reluctant to reveal the truth ? How can such an 
important manuscript land in the hands of a petty scrap purchaser 
on a bicycle ? The story is hard to be believed. 

2.3. Undoubtedly, reluctance on the part of Chawlas to divulge 
their actual source of acquisition, coupled with their conflicting 
statements, have made MS # 1245's origin and history quite 
murky. But on the basis of internal evidence, it is not difficult 
to dig out its recent past and to trace out its movement prior 
to its landing at the University. 

2.4. I have mentioned a number of times that readers will be 
surprised to know that MS # 1245 contains notes in English and 
modern Panjabi. 1 1 have also pointed out somewhere else that a 
scribe of the modern era has inserted information indicating the 
beat (wt) of a hymn in the text of this manuscript. 2 Both, the 
notings and insertions have been executed in the same 
penmanship. The note in English, which is very brief, reads as 
"actually this is folio 522", whereas the one in Panjabi is more 
descriptive and follows as : 

S?: <^sSClH H dko(d tT 

qqq W Up H W U I 

fHWH y<i^'G<i HH tJFf 0o('y1 11 3 

Note : Raga Wa A hans de tatkare da mu A hla patti 

522 wala patra Granth de arambh wich lagga hoia hai. 

Jilad banvan samain hoi ukai hai. 

(Folio 522, the initial folio of raga Wa A hans' index, is 
affixed at the beginning of the Granth. It is an error that 
has occurred at the time of binding.) 

During a conference of scholars convened by the S.G.P.C., at 
Amritsar on Jan. 5, 1996,1 reiterated that the above notes hold 
the key to the movement of MS # 1245, and investigations are 

1. I have shared the above fact, with scholars at various conferences on 
Sikh Studies held in North America in April-May, 1994. 

2. Balwant Singh Dhiilon, 'Myth of An Early Draft of the Adi Granth', ASS, 
July 1993, p. 83. 

3. See plate VII, p. 186. 









Two folios of MS # 1245 bearing notes in Panjabi and English in the hand of Prof. Piar Singh. 
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on to identify the person responsible for them. 

2.5. Scholars are well aware that library rules the world over 
do not permit them to over-write or make insertions in books and 
manuscripts of antique value. Even, library staff keeps a strict 
vigil over the scholars to prohibit them to do so. Anyway, scholars 
who have books and manuscripts in their personal collections 
unmindful of their acts, do take the liberty to indulge in such 
practices. Evidently, either the dealer or the person who 
introduced it to him, has made these notings, when it has not 
yet landed at the University library. Our assertion has the 
desired effect to bring the proverbial cat out of bag. Piar Singh 
in his recent publication has admitted that he had put up two 
notes one in English and the other in Panjabi to guide the readers 
and laminator as well. 1 Unfortunately, his explanation is far from 
convincing. The fact remains that neither the University at any 
stage had authorised him to put up such notes nor do we expect 
from a mature scholar like Piar Singh that he has been 
transgressing library and scholarly rules to indulge in academically 
unethical practices. If he really intended to guide the laminator 
then very wisely he could have written the above notes on a 
separate piece of paper. Unfortunately, he was not also supposed 
to make any insertion in the text as he has done to indicate the 
beat (ufj) of a hymn. 2 Obviously, the above insertion and notes 
would not have been possible unless MS # 1245 had not been in 
the personal custody of Piar Singh for a considerable span of time. 
Truly, dead man tells no tales (Piar Singh died on Sept. 6, 1996) 
but traces left by him still lead us to his house from where MS 
# 1245 probably started its journey to the Chawlas, the 
manuscript dealers of Amritsar. If our above contention is true 
then we have no reason to disagree with Piar Singh, who while 
putting an explanation for the missing text, has suggested that 
MS # 1245 may have travelled from its original place to a far 
off place like Poonch in Jammu and Kashmir. 3 But how and from 
whom he got it, is still a mystery, unless we dig out more 
information about it. It seems that by proxy, in collusion with 

1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy, pp. 126- 
27. 

2. See MS # 1245, folio 75. 

3. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 173. 
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the manuscript 

Folio 39 of MS # 1245 showing the scheme of the scribe to mention 
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the folio number of each hymn in the index of Asa mode. 
dealers, Piar Singh was able to dispose it of at a good price to 
the University, otherwise there is absolutely no reason on the 
part of Chawlas to be secretive and reluctant to disclose their 
actual source of acquisition. 

III. EXTERNAL FEATURES 

3.1. In the size of 17 x 27cm, MS # 1245 has 1267 folios in all. 
The marigins have been drawn vertically, thus the total written 
area on each folio measures about 14 x 24cm. The folio numbers 
have been inscribed at the middle of right hand margin. Usually, 
each folio comprises 19 lines but instances of variation, 
particulary tightly recorded text, are also quite noticeable. It has 
been written very neatly with a very few erasures and deletions. 
The opening four (unnumbered) folios have been illustrated with 
flowery and geometric motifs. The note appended by the dealers 
claims that the third and fourth decorative folios contain a hymn 
recorded in the handwriting of Baba Buddha and Guru 
Hargobind's Nisan respectively. The text starts on folio 27 with 
the Japuji followed by liturgical hymns of Sodaru section. 1 
Besides, the epilogue, the text has been divided into 30 raga 
sections. The sequence of ragas up to Wadhans, corresponds to 
the Adi Granth but afterwards it differs radically. Contrary to 
the earlier manuscripts of the Adi Granth, a table of contents 
(aawij) is not available at the outset, instead a separate index 
has been appended at the beginning of each raga. It seems in 
the index alongwith the serial numbers, the scribe intended to 
record the folio number of each hymn, but due to some reason 
dropped the scheme incomplete. 2 Apart from the liturgical hymns 
of Sohila and Sopurakhu sections, Guru Tegh Bahadur's 
compositions are not available in it. Significantly, except for a 
few salokas of Kabir and Farid, the whole corpus of Bhagat-bani 
has been excluded from it. On the other hand a considerable 
number of extra-canonical writings attributed to Guru Nanak, 

1. In the liturgical section, it omits the hymns of the Sopurakhu and 
Sohila sub-sections. 

2. For the scheme of folio number of hymns, see index of Sri Raga, 
folio 39, also see plate VIII, p. 188. 
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Guru Amar Das and Guru Arjan have found a place in it. The 
arrangement of hymns within a raga and sub-sections, 
invariably follows the Adi Granth pattern, but instances of 
variations are also quite noticeable. The epilogue section is 
radically different from that of the Adi Granth. 1 Towards the end 
of a raga or in between the various sub-sections i.e., chaupadas, 
as_padis, chhants, etc., blank spaces have been left. Interestingly, 
at a number of places only the first line of hymn has been 
inscribed and suitable blank space has been provided for the text, 
ostensibly to be filled in at some later stage. Although, intances 
of text completed later on by the primary as well as secondary 
scribe, are quite visible, yet there are about 170 hymns and 
salokas which are of an incomplete nature. Resultantly, some of 
the folios are partly or completely blank. Even, some folios, 
especially 22 folios at the beginning are missing. Whether they 
have been reserved for the master table of contents or not ? What 
type of writings do they have ? Why have they been removed from 
it ? These are some of the issues which are difficult to be 
explained. 

IV. AUTHORSHIP 

4.1. The authorship of the Sikh Gurus has been differentiated 
by employing the term Mahala (>KRY r ) which invariably follows 
the name of raga. At a few places authorship has been mentioned 
both in words and figures. 2 Except for a few instances the salokas 
of the Sikh Gurus, found recorded in the various vars of different 
modes, the term Mahala referring to authorship has been 
dropped. 3 Consequently, anyone who is not well-versed in Gurbani 
can easily be misled that Guru Angad for instance, has no 

1. The sequence of epilogue section is as : Saloku varan te bahri, 

Saloku Sahaskiriti, Gatha, Samavan ka chalatu , Ratanmala 
(M.l), Swayye (M.5), Chaubole (M.5), Swayye (M.5) and Swayye 
of Kalh Bha _. 

2. Interestingly, it occurs at the head of Guru Arjan Dev's hymns, see 
Dev Gandhari, folio 496; Baira~i, folio 676; and Maru, folio 930. 

3. Most scholars feel that originally the salokas juxtapositioned 
between the stanzas of various vars, were without attribution. 
They hold that Mahala indicating to the authorship have been 
added at a later stage, see Jodh Singh, Kartarpuri Bi~ de 
Darshan, p. 52; also, see Sahib Singh, Adi Bi~ Bare, pp. 79-80. For 
saloka with attribution in MS # 1245, see Ramkali ki Var, M. 5, 
folio 901. 
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composition to his credit. Though, authorship has not been 
indicated, yet one can find the second Guru's salokas at their 
fixed place. Similarly, the authorship of stanzas which Guru 
Arjan had added to the vars of earlier Gurus, has not been 
recorded. 1 The most distinctive feature connected with the 
authorship is the attribution which has been simultaneously 
recorded under two authors. For instance a hymn (nddid fi-TW H 
HTO fern) of Guru Nanak in Gau~i mode has been repeated 
under the same raga as that of Guru Arjan. 2 3 4 5 Similarly, three 
hymns of Guru Nanak, one occurring in Dhanasari (rttTd TO W 
fanfold tdfe) and two in Suhi (mi 3d TO TO TOTO TO 7 Hfe 

H f3H sc«sh 1) though recorded in the index as well as in the text 
under the section of Guru Nanak's writings, yet they have been 
attributed both to Mahala 1 and Mahala 3. 3 Besides, an as_padi 
(?TO di'dy ilfTOh 7 ) in the index of Maru mode has been attributed 
both to Mahala 1 and Mahala 3, but the text describes it to be 
of Guru Nanak alone. 4 Again a sohla (oi^dlA TOcAd WTO 7 ) of Guru 
Nanak has been recorded under the authorship of Guru Arjan. 6 
In addition to that two salokas (ocVHdl U64J1 i-reldfe TOI ?> sfdi41 
TOfit) of Guru Amar Das and one (nsib 1 3W H TO 7 ) of Guru 
Ram Das, have been inscribed as Guru Nanak's compositions. 6 
Similarly, three salokas (HTO 7 TOTO wfb TO FTTO TO ^ TOFfe 
¥ TO Word f) have been attributed to M. 3, whereas 
according to the Adi Granth, they are the writings of Guru Ram 
Das. 7 It is obvious, inadvertently or deliberately the authorship 
of many a hymn has not only been wrongly attributed but 
confused as well. 

V. ARRANGEMENT 

5.1. Though, the raga pattern has been adopted to organize the 

1. For example stanza number 27 (TO TOH Fro) which Guru Arjan 
Dev has added to the Var Malar ki, M.l, does not carry the 
attribution, see folio 1182. 

2. See raga Gau~i, folios 157, 162, 219. 

3. For Dhanasari hymn, see folios 561, 565 and for Suhi hymns, see 
folios 697, 701. 

4. See index and text of Maru, folios 918, 940. 

5. See Maru, folio 1001. 

6. See salokas surplus to the vars, folios 1234-1236. 

7. Ibid., folios 1244, 1246; also see AGGS, pp. 585, 1419. 
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hymns, yet its sequence is quite different from that of the Adi 
Granth. The hymns within a raga has been classified into various 
sub-sections, namely chaupadas, as_padis, chhants and vars. As 
usual the shorter compositions precede the longer ones. Guru 
Nanak's compositions falling under various sub-sections have 
been placed at the beginning of each section followed by the 
writings of his successors. Within a sub-section hymns have been 
arranged according to the beat and separate serial number for 
the writings of each author has been inscribed. Invariably, with 
a few exceptions internal arrangement of a raga, sub-sections and 
the writings of an author, is in conformity with the Adi Granth. 
However, on close scrutiny, we observe certain anomalies in the 
pattern which are not only revealing, but are also very significant 
to ascertain its status and anteriority as well. 

5.2. As mentioned earlier, instead of a master table of contents, 
a separate index of hymns has been appended at the outset of 
each raga. It has been assumed that "this is the only extant 
manuscript in which the table of contents were prepared before 
the actual text was inscribed". 1 In fact a perusal of its internal 
structure, especially relationship between the index and text of 
the respective ragas, holds the key to test the veracity of the above 
statement. A comparative study of the index and text of Sri raga 
reveals that three hymns (28, 29 and 30) of Guru Arjan inspite 
of being assigned to beat 1 (ufj T) have been placed after the 
hymns of beat 6 (ura £), an irregular place meant for them. 2 It 
is interesting to note that in the text they have been again 
reshuffled to serial number 17, 23 and 24, but the order in the 
index inspite of variation in beat, corresponds to the Adi Granth. 
Obviously, the text of Sri raga has not been inscribed in 
accordance with its index position. Similarly, the text of Gau~i 
mode was at variance with its original index position. Subsequently, 
not only the serial numbers of Guru Nanak's hymns (5 and 6) 
have been reversed but another entry at No. 12 has been 
introduced in the index. 3 Similar reversal of serial numbers in 
the index of Asa, Ramkali and Bihagra are quite noticeable. 1 

1. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 84. 

2. For violation of beat (ura), see index of Sri raga, folio 41; also see 
To A i, folio 670. 

3. See index of Gauri, folio 157. 
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Furthermore, the index of Kan~a is akin to the Adi Granth but 
its text especially, six as_padis belonging to Guru Ram Das, occur 
after the chhant of Guru Arjan, an unusual place for the 
as_padis. 2 All these factors suggest that index and text of MS # 
1245, are replete with anomalies. 

5.3. Another anomaly in the organization of text and index relates 
to omissions and additions. For example, in Tilang mode, three 
hymns, one belonging to Guru Ram Das (>EJ HFF H ufo fdH*), and 
two of Guru Arjan (fHdd^ 1 * Ihfira fddd^ 1 * and H 3TC fmf^) are 
available in the text, but their reference in the index has been 
omitted. 3 Originally, the index and text of Kedara did not comprise 
a Kachrbani hymn (ufo ^ fefe cTFmoed) attributed to Guru 
Arjan but its entry into the index and text as well, was a later 
insertion. 4 Significantly, the Kachrbani forming part of MS # 1245 
has not been recorded in accordance with the set pattern. For 
instance, the Kachrbani chhants (WH yaw 1 and oifo H?> 
rtsee 1 ) attributed to Guru Amar Das and Guru Nanak, forming 
part of Sri and Suhi modes respectively, instead of chhant sub¬ 
sections, occur at irregular positions. 5 Again in Asa mode three 
hymns of Kachrbani attributed to Guru Arjan do not find place 
in the beat section, meant for them. 6 There are numerous instances 
where the text instead of taking off from the index line, begins with 
a different line. 7 All these factors indicate that index and text of 
MS # 1245 have been taken from different sources. It seems after 
copying the index and text into the manuscript the scribe thought 
of introducing Kachrbani writings, and in the ensuing exercise 
he has violated the set pattern relating to beat and genre as well. 

5.4. As pointed out earlier, at some places only the first line of 
a hymn or saloka has been inscribed. Consequently, it has been 
assumed that the scribe of MS # 1245 was still in the process 

1. See folios 340, 507, 817. 

2. See index and text of Kanra, folios 1184, 1198. 

3. Compare the index and text of Tilang, folios 679, 681, 682. 

4. See index and text of Kedara, folios 1025, 1028. 

5. For chhants of M.3 in Sri raga, see folios 42, 101-102 and for Suhi 
chhants of M.l, see index and text of Suhi, folios 699, 748. 

6. See index of Asa, folio 342. 

7. For details, see infra 12.5 chap. 4. 
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to work out a plan for the organization of text. 1 We cannot resolve 
the above phenomenon with a simple argument that the text of 
incomplete hymns was yet unavailable, because it will be 
incongruous to suggest that even the text of his own writings 
was not available with Guru Arjan. Interestingly, irrespective of 
the incomplete nature of all such hymns, they have been included 
in the index of respective ragas. Actually the scribe was well - 
aware of the pattern and text, otherwise it would not have been 
possible to allot serial numbers as well as an appropriate blank 
space for the text to be filled at some later stage. On the basis 
of internal evidence we can safely say that MS # 1245 is not the 
result of an earliest attempt, rather its scribe had an access to 
a source in which pattern as well as index and text have already 
been fixed. 

VI. OMISSIONS 

6.1. A considerable number of writings, especially relating to the 
non-Sikh saints, have been excluded from MS # 1245. As 
mentioned earlier, except for a few salokas of Kabir and Farid, 2 
the whole corpus of Bhagat-bani has not found favour to be 
included in it. It has been remarked that Guru Arjan's primary 
concern was to fix the hymns of Gurus first, and then to deal 
with the issue of the hymns of the Bhagats . 3 Yet another scholar 
has suggested that absence of Bhagat-bani from MS # 1245, may 
have been the result of a decision (on the part of Guru Arjan) 
to drop the writings of non-Sikh saints from the Sikh canon. 4 All 
these are unreliable and vague explanations, because without 
going into the authenticity of so-called earlier extant sources of 
Sikh canon, it can be safely concluded that long before the 
codification of the Adi Granth in 1604 C.E., the Bhagat-bani had 
not only found acceptance but had also become a part of the Sikh 
literature. It is noteworthy to remind the readers that Guru 
Amar Das and Guru Ram Das had already made reference to 

1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 25. 

2. For the salokas of Farid and Kabir, see Gujri ki Var, M.3. folio 477; 
Bihagara ki Var M.4, folio 518; Ramkali ki Var, M.5, folios 905-06. 

3. Pashaura Singh, op.cit., p. 26. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 91-92. 
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the spiritual perfection of some of the Bhagats of the Adi Granth. 
Guru Arjan has also appreciated the Bhagats for their devotion 
to God. 1 Furthermore, if we take into account the existence of 
Kabir's salokas along with the comments of Sikh Gurus in MS 
# 1245, then Gurinder Singh Mann's argument that "around 
1600 A.D., Guru Arjan considered dropping the hymns of the 
saints from the canon" looks totally untenable. 

6.2. The vital question remains as to why has the scribe of 
MS a 1245 ignored the Bhagat-bani completely ? It is not a 
simple but very serious issue which requires in-depth investigation. 
One possible explanation may be that by omitting Bhagat-bani, 
the scribe has tried to place the hymns of the Sikh Gurus on 
a spiritually higher pedestal than that of the Bhagats. But 
because of the presence of Bhagat-bani in Sikh Sangats, the 
probability is that he is out to compile a volume, a singular 
collection and for that he has conceived no role for the Bhagats. 
Exclusion of Bhagat-bani, instead of bringing MS # 1245 close 
to the main Sikh scribal tradition proves it to be of radically 
different tradition. It is very important to remind inquisitive 
readers that collections of Gurbani which the Minas had prepared 
under the guidance of Miharban, likewise MS # 1245, had the 
hymns of the Sikh Gurus alone and not of the Bhagats. 2 Very 
truly the Guru Har Sahai Pothi, the so-called early source of Sikh 
canon, which has been in the custody of Miharban and his 
descendants, is said to have in its first part only the hymns of 
Sikh Gurus and Bhagat-bani had come to be included in its latter 
part. It leads us to suggest that MS a 1245 has something in 
common with the first part of Guru Har Sahai Pothi. If we are 
on the right track then MS # 1245 marked a stage in the Mina 
tradition when Bhagat-bani was of no use to them. 

6.3. The panegyrics (h^« 15) by the Bhatts, eulogising the Sikh 
Gurus are not found in their totality. To prove MS # 1245 as an 
earlier draft, it has been opined that by the time this manuscript 
was written some of the Bhatts had not yet appeared in the court 
of the Guru. 1 On close scrutiny we observe that only 32 panegyrics 

1. For Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan Dev's 
comments about the Bhagats, see AGGS, pp. 67, 733, 835, 1192. 

2. Gos_i Guru Miharvanu, p. 175. 
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(h<s« 15) by Kalh Bhatt have found acceptance in it. 2 But it does 
not prove that except Kalh no other Bhatt had yet arrived at Sikh 
Gurus' court. On the basis of scriptural as well as traditional 
Sikh sources we can very safely state that led by Bhikha, the 
Bhatts had appeared for the first time at Guru Amar Das' court 
at Goindwal. 3 Even panegyrics, composed by Bhikha and his 
associates in praise of Guru Amar Das are enshrined in the Adi 
Granth. 4 The issue remains as to why has the scribe of MS # 
1245 chosen the panegyric of Kalh Bhatt alone to include in it ? 
It seems our scholars have not delved deep into the historical 
developments within the Sikh Panth. Actually, during the 
internal crisis or schism created by the Minas, the Bhatts and 
minstrels had also come to be divided into rival camps. 5 It is very 
important to note that the Mina collections which have been 
prepared under the supervision of Harji (D. 1694 C.E.) comprised 
the panegyrics of Kalh Bhatt alone. 6 Further, likewise the MS 
# 1245, the Mina literature also recalls Kalh or Kalasahar by 
the name of Kala Bhatt. 7 Truly, all the 32 panegyrics (h^« 12) 
included in MS a 1245 under the authorship of 3 

oTO lifz oftiL have turned out to be the compositions of Kalh Bhatt 
only. Omission of panegyrics of the Bhatts, again indicates that 
MS a 1245 has originated in close proximity to the Mina tradition. 

6.4. Some scholars have been widely out of the mark to identify 
the hymns which do not appear in MS # 1245. For example it 
has been stated that > >raTH WTW 3U 7 and HTC W 7 HT 7 URJ 
occurring respectively in Asa and Ramkali modes of the Adi 
Granth do not find a place in it. 1 But a close look at the text of 
above ragas belie the above statement. The var of Satta and 
Balwand in Ramkali mode is also not found in its text. The 
conclusion has been drawn that it has not come into vogue by 

1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 26. 

2. For the text of these panegyrics, see folios 1264-1267. 

3. Sarup Das Bhallas, Mahima Parkash, p. 126; also see Balwant 
Singh Dhillon, Sri Guru Amar Das Abhinandan, p. 19. 

4. For the text of swayyes of the Bhatts composed in praise of Guru 
Amar Das, see AGGS, pp. 1392-1396. 

5. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bansawalinama, p. 50. 

6. Gosti Guru Miharvanu , p. 343. 

7. Ibid. 
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the time this manuscript was ready. 1 2 It is very significant to note 
that the scribe has made a reference to it in the index of Ramkali. 3 
Evidently, he was fully aware of the var otherwise he would not 
have referred to it in its index. It is very obvious that while 
recording the manuscript, the scribe has deliberately omitted it 
from record. 

6.5. Some salokas of Guru Nanak and three hymns and a few 
salokas of Guru Amar Das, have not found a place in it. 4 5 Like 
so many old manuscripts of Sikh scripture, it does not include 
Guru Arjan's var in the Basant mode. Actually, a considerable 
number of Guru Arjan's hymns have been excluded from it. 
Though, on the basis of the non-availability of some hymns, the 
scholars have been debating the original structure of the 
liturgical section, yet they have no explanation to offer for the 
large number of missing hymns. Although, it can be argued in 
the case of Guru Arjan's hymns, that such hymns had not till 
then been composed, but there is no explanation why the 
compositions of earlier Sikh Gurus have been excluded. Hence, 
the line of their late construction is not tenable. In reality the 
manuscript is marred by numerous scribal mistakes and 
omissions. Instances of missing lines and stanzas are not 
uncommon. 6 While evaluating its genuineness, mind has not 
been applied to the fact of missing text. As illustrated earlier due 
to sectarian affiliation of the scribe the Bhagat-bani and 
panegyrics of the Bhatts have not found a place in it. Similarly 
some of the hymns, which were in full knowledge of the scribe 
have been deliberately omitted. In fact, to prove its earlier origin 
inflated data has been presented, which are totally untenable in 
the face of internal as well as external evidence. 


1. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 244; Piar 
Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 160; but a close examination of 
the manuscript reveals that the hymns in question are very much 
present in it, see folios 341, 819. 

2. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of The Adi Granth, p. 26. 

3. See index of Ramkali, folio 819. 

4. For the compositions of the Sikh Gurus which have been omitted 
from it, see infra Appendix III. 

5. See infra section 12.2 chap. 4. 
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VII. REPETITIONS 

7.1. Although, a few hymns, especially of the liturgical section, 
have been repeated in the Adi Granth with slight variation, yet 
a considerable number of hymns have been repeated in this 
manuscript without any variation. 1 It seems either the scholars 
have failed to take account of them or have not addressed 
themselves to unearth the purpose of such repetitions. For 
instance, two of the fifteen apocryphal chhants (PT§ a'3«' 7EI 

attributed to Guru Amar Das, have been repeated on the 
very next folio. 2 As mentioned earlier, a hymn (nddjd fi-TST H PETS' 
fctPF) of Guru Nanak in Gau~i has been included in the same 
raga under the authorship of Guru Arjan. 3 A Dhanasari hymn 
(>ET h 1 o 1 H PrfcT vdPid) of Guru Ram Das occurs in raga Tilang also. 4 
Similarly, a hymn UPTET ffppTET) of Guru Arjan in Gau~i 
mode is also found in raga Majh. 5 A Suhi mode hymn (H VlTT STS 
fprtT3 T ) of the fifth Guru has also found its way into Tilang, 
although in this case information to take it to Suhi mode has 
been provided in the margin. 6 Significantly, a hymn (SJS VS tTS 
SS ^pfw) has been recorded at serial No. 31 and 39 also. 7 By 
repeating it in the index as well as text of Suhi, the scribe has 
given proof of his gross negligence. Similarly, in place of stanza 
No. 30 (rt 1 6o( ‘sltd'dfo HSHfe) which Guru Arjan has added in the 
var of Guru Ram Das in Gauri mode, stanza No. 33 (s HS 1 PPfss 
vifs has been repeated. 8 Likewise, a considerable number 
of salokas of Guru Arjan, have been recorded twice. 1 

7.2. On the basis of a Suhi hymn (H sIh STS fHV^ 7 ), it has been 
deduced that from the language and thematic point of view. Guru 
Arjan has been reshuffling the hymns of Sikh Gurus from one 

1. For the hymns recorded twice, see infra Appendix IV. 

2. See the text of Sri raga, folios 101, 102. 

3. See raga Gauri, folios 157, 162, 219. 

4. See the text of Dhanasari and Tilang, respectively at folios 572, 681. 

5. See the text of Gauri and Majh, folios 116, 220; Piar Singh's claim 
that it occurs in Sarang mode of the Adi Granth is totally wrong, 
see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 150. 

6. See the text of Tilang and Suhi, folios 682, 728. 

7. See the text of Suhi, folios 713, 714. 

8. See the text of Gau~i folios 319, 321 
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mode to another. 1 2 But most of the scholars who consider MS # 
1245 as 'an earlier draft' or 'earliest extant source' of the Sikh 
canon have failed to take notice of the above-mentioned 
repetitions. Either they have no knowledge of the dual occurrence 
or they have not addressed themselves to unravel the mystery 
surrounding repetitions. They have no explanation to offer as to 
whether the above hymns have not been repeated in the Adi 
Granth due to editorial policy or their dual occurrence in MS # 
1245 was the result of arbitrariness of the scribe. As stated earlier 
there are some hymns in this manuscript which appear to have 
been recorded again due to the negligence of the scribe. One hymn 
each of Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan has been repeated in 
Tilang mode. Interestingly, these hymns have been excluded from 
the index. 3 Obviously, the scribe was well aware of the fact that 
they do not form part of Tilang. Actually, a hymn UHRI 
flpifir) of Guru Arjan which has been recorded both in Gau~i and 
Majh modes in MS # 1245, helps us to solve the mystery of dual 
occurrence. In the Adi Granth it has been recorded under Gau~i 
Majh, 4 indicating to a mode of Gauri which was prevalent in the 
Majha region. But the scribe of this manuscript has misunderstood 
it to record the hymn in Gauri as well as in Majh. Consequently, 
practice to sing it in two different modes might have come into 
vogue. Thus, it is quite possible that in the musical tradition of 
the scribe the hymns which have been repeated in different ragas, 
were actually sung in two different modes. It helps us to suggest 
that scribe of MS # 1245, belonged to a musical tradition which 
was different from that of the Adi Granth. 

VIII. APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS 

8.1. Existence of apocryphal writings is another significant 


1. For the hymns recorded twice, see infra Appendix IV. 

2. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 127. 

3. See index of Tilang, folio 679. 

4. AGGS, p. 217. 
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feature of this manuscript. 1 Unfortunately, some of the seasoned 
scholars in their enthusiasm to project its uniqueness, have been 
very unfair in their judgement to brand the genuine hymns as 
that of Kachi-bani. 2 Leaving aside this issue, we observe that one 
as_padi in Asa, a chhant in Suhi and about eight salokas 
attributed to Guru Nanak which do not appear in the Adi Granth 
have found a way into it. 3 Even an apocryphal composition, the 
Ratanmala, a ha_h-yoga treatise supposed to have been authored 
by Guru Nanak, has also found a place in it. 4 Similarly, one 
as_padi each in Asa and Ramkali and 15 chhants in Sri raga 
recorded under the authorship of Guru Amar Das, occur only in 
this manuscript. 5 Significantly, 14 hymns spread over in various 
modes and about six salokas of apocryphal nature attributed to 
Guru Arjan have also been included in it. 6 On the basis of above 
evidence we can very well call MS # 1245, a rich repository of 
apocryphal writings. 

8.2. A close look at the apocryphal writings included in 
MS a 1245, reveals that a major portion of Kachi-bani has been 
entered under the authorship of Guru Arjan. Secondly, most of 
the Kachi-bani hymns do not occur in the middle of a metre or 
sub-section, but at the end of it. On examination, we find that 
their entry into the indexes has been inserted at some later 


1. For the text of Kachi-bani, see infra Appendix V. 

2. Piar Singh holds that HS HPF H ufe OTFTA (UA'Hdl H. 8)2> 8J8 V& Ha 
¥8 ?W (Htft H. M)5 Bra trflTO Bra di'feV 1 (Hf KBtT H. M)<5 af? ^ WoT 
He 1 dl<i dl'^fd (sfdG H. M) and > >ffc of fdPaVi MfcoT ftpjfVT (sldG H. M) 
are absent in the Guru Granth, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, pp. 156, 
157, 163, 164. Similarly Gurinder Singh Mann finds that 

(PH hwiT (VPY H. M) is not available in the Kartarpur Pothi, see The 
Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 242, 311. Actually, both the scholars 
have failed to observe that some of the above hymns have been 
recorded in the manuscript twice and even some take off from a 
different line than that of the AGGS> also see Amarjit Singh 
'Gatha Sri Adi Granth', Gurmati Parkash, Jan. 1993, pp. 63-70. 

3. For the text of apocryphal writings attributed to M.l, see infra 
Appendix V. 

4. Ratanmala in it has only 18 stanzas, for its text see folio 1257. 

5. For the text, see infra Appendix V. 

6. For the text of these writings, see infra Appendix V. 
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stage. 1 Evidently, these writings were not part of the original 
source on which the scribe has depended to prepare it. In his 
attempt to incorporate the extra-canonical writings, the scribe 
has not only violated the norm of musical beat (w) but has also 
taken liberty to violate the pattern fixed for recording the hymns. 2 
The recording of apocrypha coupled with its being placed at the 
end of set pattern, substantiate that neither is it an earlier draft 
nor it ante-dates 1604 C.E., the year in which the Adi Granth 
was codified. 

8.3. What is the source or origin of these writings ? Why such 
a large number of them have found their way into this 
manuscript only ? Are they really the compositions of Sikh 
Gurus ? Why have they not found acceptance with Guru Arjan 
to be included in the Sikh scripture ? These are some of the very 
relevant issues to which the scholars should have addressed to 
themselves. Unfortunately, some of the scholars are not even 
aware of the existence of above-mentioned apocrypha. 3 While 
analysing the antecedents of this manuscript either the above 
issues have been overlooked or have been explained in a very 
casual manner. If it is believed that it is an earlier draft, and 
that it had been the basis for editing the Adi Granth, then the 
learned scholars should have given reasons for the absence of 
apocrypha from the Sikh canon. It is very incongruous to suggest 
that Guru Arjan first included in the so-called earlier draft the 
Kachi-bani relating to his predecessors and then edited it out 
from the Adi Granth. The argument that apocryphal writings 
relating to Guru Nanak and Guru Amar Das might have been 
overlooked in the process of rearranging and copying by the scribe 
of Kartarpuri Bir, is far from convincing. 4 It is equally absurd 
to state that Guru Arjan or the scribe commissioned by him first 
included the Kachi-bani attributed to himself and then consciously 


1. For such insertions, see indexes of Suhi and Kedara, folios 699, 1025. 

2. See supra footnote no. 2, p. 192; footnotes 2, 5, 6, p. 193. 

3. Pashaura Singh has pointed out only 15 chhants of Kachi-bani 
attributed to Guru Amar Das, see The Text and Meaning of the 
Adi Granth, p. 9, f.n.32. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 202-207. 
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deleted it, because he was not satisfied with its poetic merit. 1 
Existence of apocrypha is a pointer to the fact that MS # 1245 
has originated from a totally different tradition which has 
nothing to do with Guru Arjan. 

8.4. The problem of apocrypha included in this manuscript, 
requires an in-depth investigation. The scriptural as well as 
traditional Sikh sources confirm that Guru Arjan was well-aware 
of the fact that some apocryphal writings were in circulation 
among the Sikh Sangats. 2 He was absolutely in no doubt that 
who were churning them out. In all probability the Kachi-bani 
hymns included in this manuscript could not find acceptance 
with Guru Arjan because they were not genuine and owed their 
origin to the dissenters' camp. 

8.5.1. It is well known in Sikh history that some of the rivals of 
Sikh Gurus were confusing the originality of Gurbani by churning 
out spurious hymns. Some apocryphal hymns included in MS # 
1245 provide insight into their designs. To take stock of distortion 
and interpolation, a few illustrations from this manuscript will 
suffice it. For instance in raga Gaun A lines of hymn No. 21 have 
been inverted to record it as : 7> fej sre 7 ?T fer W. Towards the 
end, the scribe intended to record an other hymn which began from 
tytjdn W HU 7 WjH, a line of the above hymn, but has left it 
incomplete. 3 Similarly, in Bhairo mode, though two hymns ufo ^ 
Wof hh 7 Hre - di'^fli and VHb 7 ?? IIS' feiTH have been inscribed with 
complete text at serial No. 51 and 54 but by taking two lines S 
cf©' S^ hfe 7 )! 7 and ’•JtfeoT fsPJt 7 ?) Mfeof fhW) of the respective hymns, 
an abortive attempt has been made to record two more hymns. 4 
Evidently, the scribe has split the text of a hymn to compose a new 
hymn. The above contention is not wholly unfounded when we 
observe that Gurbani has been used to fabricate new hymns. 


1. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 208. 

2. For scriptural evidence on the issue of Kachi-bani, see the 
compositions of Sikh Gurus found recorded in the AGGS, pp. 304, 
920; also see Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bansawalinama, p. 50; 
Sikhan di Bhagatmala, pp. 131-32. 

3. See the text of Gaun A , folios 693, 694. 

4. See the text of Bhairo, folios 1065, 1066. 
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8.5.2. In the Adi Guru Granth Sahib there are a number of hymns 
which depict the religio - spiritual enviornment of Ramdaspur, the 
earlier name of Amritsar. One of the hymns begings as : 

difd up feu 7 u 1 dl ii 

Ufe Upt WU tJH 1 dl II 
Hfe feiWTT fprfp W II 
UT75H HPT75 HU UPT II 1 

But by distorting the above verses the scribe of MS # 1245 has 
fabricated an apocryphal hymn which starts as : 

puthtiuIp hh w ii 

H 7 M75H HPR5 HU ufe II 2 

8.5.3. Moreover in the epilogue section of this manuscript we 
come across an apocryphal saloka attributed to Guru Nanak, 
which has in it the following verses : 

PS H cl 1 d1 1 ! oiWH PS Pt-ld feufef HP 7 cS'G II 

ps uwfet hr ps fep^tra 7 h ps h PTPHfu feu Trfeii. 

5T55H HST HP 5TW HP^fet HP FPf II 

feustra 7 p tfe fep fppe sfet 75fe ii 3 

A keen scholar of Gurbani will not fail to discern that these verses 
have been fabricated on the basis of different strands of Guru 
Nanak and Guru Amar Das' compositions. 1 2 3 4 At another place 
stanzas of an aspadi have been converted into pau~is and an 
additional apocryphal saloka have been inscribed at the 
beginning of each of them. 5 Though, there are numerous 
examples where apocryphal writings have been juxtapositioned 
between the compositions of Sikh Gurus, but a saloka in the 
epilogue section presents the best example of such distortions. 
The saloka in question runs as : 

HPT 75 PPfet spfe HPT 75 HP #fp II 
urfp tfeuF HPT Ufehtf pfdPIP H @uhh II 
pfepjp fpfeuf 7 nfetur HPtpe tpfe ii 

Hd pt Uf 7 ^ Hfd PP Hd THc HP 1 fd II 

1 . AGGS, pp. 621-22. 

2. See the text of Sorathi, folio 635. 

3. See salokas surplus to the vars, folio 1234. 

4. For example look at the compositions of Guru Nanak and Guru 
Amar Das in the AGGS, pp. 84, 1291. 

5. For the text of apocryphal salokas, see Bilawal, folios 797, 798. 
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Hfeyra Infew HI 37? TTH few % II 
ITOoT Hfe t 7YH fe?> few Hof II 1 

The first verse of the above saloka has been taken from a saloka 
of Guru Amar Das 2 and the rest has been fabricated in the name 
of Guru Nanak. Attempts at forgery coupled with the inclusion 
of such a large number of Kachrbani writings, restrict us to 
think that MS # 1245 is a genuine product of Sikh scribal 
tradition. Anyway, the apocrypha composed on the lines of 
Gurbani to imitate it can not prove that this manuscript is older 
than the Adi Granth, rather it provides evidence to suggest that 
it is a later work. If we add apocrypha to the genuine writings, 
then the size of Sikh Gurus' writings would turn out to be much 
larger than what we have in the Adi Granth. Consequently, the 
standard rule of textual criticism, that "the shorter reading is 
to be preferred to the longer one" will restrain us to believe that 
this manuscript has its origin in the pre-Adi Granth period i.e., 
1604 C.E. 

ix. rAgas and tunes 

9.1. The sequence of ragas suggests that the scribe was following 
a musical tradition which was different from that of the Adi 
Granth. Besides, the sequence, there are some other muscial 
features of this manuscript which have hitherto remained 
unnoticed. For example NatNarain (<?? cVd'fee) a musical mode 
of the Adi Granth has been spelt in an unusual manner as Nat 
Narani (7>Z 6d'e1). 3 4 Secondly, unlike the Adi Granth tradition the 
composite raga of Parbhati Bibhas (Udsf At fcrTT) has been 
inscribed simply as Parbhatid Except one, the majority of the 
hymns in Basant, have been divorced from its Hidol form. 
Significantly, two hymns of Basant mode have been entered 
under Hidol (J15«) only. 5 Perhaps in the musical tradition of the 
scribe Parbhati's Bibhas mode did not exit. Likewise, Basant 
Hidol was not one but two different modes of music. The index 

1. See salokas suplus to the vars, folio 1235. 

2. AGGS, pp. 1420-21. 

3. See the index of raga Nat Narain, folio 661. 

4. Confer the index and text of Parbhati, folios 1209-1227. 

5. For the modes of Basant, see folios 1072-1088, 1088, 1088-1089. 
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of Gaunt mode has been inscribed as sscid 1 ftfe' or. 1 It 

again indicates that probably in the musical tradition of the MS 
# 1245, Gaunt and Bilawal were identical or closely related 
modes. Significantly, contrary to the Adi Granth, Guru Nanak's 
Onkar composition does not carry in its title the term of Dakhni, 
a mode of Ramkali. 2 Similarly, the beat of Dhamal (hVFW oft tp«l) 
which does not occur anywhere in the Adi Granth, has been 
indicated for singing. 3 We have already observed that scores of 
hymns recorded in this manuscript begin from a different line 
than that of the Adi Granth. 4 These variations were also due to 
the musicians, who have brought innovations to take off a hymn 
for singing in their own style. Even some of the hymns have been 
recorded in more than one raga which again suggest that in the 
musical tradition of the scribe, practice to sing such hymns in 
two different modes was prevalent. Addition of vocatives such as 
% and ft are pointer to the fact that the scribe or musicians 
associated with him have introduced modifications in the text to 
suit their musical requirements. 

9.2. Though, in the Adi Granth nine vars of different modes of 
various authors have been assigned dhunnis (tunes indicating 
the musical style for singing), yet in the indexes of MS # 1245, 
seven vars have been referred with their dhunnis. 5 For example : 

i) (dlOdl 5ft) ^ HS5F ?rfe- PW M 

d'fft oD-TS tft HTT tft oft ^'d oft ycSl (folio 160 ). 

ii) (>H T H T 5ft) ^ 77777 q 

<r£ wrarft sft g?ft (folio 343). 

iii) ^ frrftt sft HHsr htdh 3 
fftft'ed fwnH sft g?ft (folio 457). 

iv) 5ft) 3THoT huth 8 

yftjwftH sft tpft (folio 523 ). 

v) Hirer sft ^re rrftrsr TTfo htrh 8 
Hftft HUH UHH sft H?ft (folio 1097). 

1. See the index of Gaunt, folio 685. 

2. See Ramkali, folio 867. 

3. See the text of Bilawal, folio 797. 

4. For details see infra section 12.5 chap. 4. 

5. The vars whose dhunnis have been dropped are as • Var Majh ki 
M. 1 and Ramkali ki Var M. 3. 
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vi) (Wg 5ft) M5W 5 HH5T 

g^ STOTT HW 5ft gfe (folio 1150). 

Vii) (STYTi? 5ft) ^ HW5T iYfe H. 8 
5ft ^ 5ft g?ft (folio 1184). 

Naturally, the dhunnis mentioned in the indexes should have 
been inscribed in the text as well but except two, all the dhunnis 
have been dropped. 1 Their mention in the text also occurs 
somewhat differently. For example : 

i) ^ 5ft 3TO5F ?7TO 8 

?tto afo'Atx sft g?jt fvfF gr^t (folio 551). 

ii) ^rg >ro T g sft ptost grro veto 1 ' 5 

hto£ sft g?tt frig gr^st (folio 1171 ). 

Whether the omission of dhunnis was due to the arbitrariness 
of the scribe or a deliberate act on his part ? In Pashaura Singh's 
view around mid 17th century, Mughal officials were not only 
successful to create dissensions, but also prevailed upon certain 
groups within the Panth to remove the dhunnis from the text 
of the Adi Granth. Subsequently, Lahore recension of the Adi 
Granth emerged in which disapproving Guru Hargobind's policy 
of armed confrontation, dhunnis of vars came to be dropped. 2 If 
it is true then MS # 1245 belongs to a period when debate within 
the Panth over the use of dhunnis with the vars has not yet been 
settled. Anyway, partial mention of dhunnis coupled with above- 
mentioned musical variants associate MS a 1245 to a musical 
tradition which was not only unusual but distinct from the 
musical tradition of the Adi Granth. 

x. nAsAn 

10.1. While offering MS # 1245 for sale to the University, the 
manuscript dealers have appended a note claiming that on fourth 
folio it enshrines Nisan penned by Guru Hargobind. 3 It seems to 
enhance its antique value they have associated it with the sixth 
Guru, but in reality the orthographical features of the Nisan, 
prove it to be of Guru Tegh Bahadur. The Nisan in question 

1. Piar Singh's statement that MS # 1245 in its index carries 
reference to the dhunni of Var Ramkali M. 3, is totally unfounded, 
see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 162; also see MS # 1245, folio 819. 

2. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 67. 

3. For the note of manuscript dealers, see infra Appendix I. 
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comprises the Mul-Mantra which has been inscribed on a 
separate piece of paper and has been pasted on the illuminated 
folio. Significantly, the colour and quality of paper on which the 
said Nisan is recorded, match with the paper of MS # 1245. 
Perhaps, it was not an integral part of the manuscript and has 
come to occupy its present place in the manuscript at some later 
stage of its history. Whether it is the handiwork of the scribe, the 
custodian or the dealer ? It is very difficult to be explained 
satisfactorily. Considering the sanctity and status accorded to the 
Nisan of Sikh Gurus, it should have been placed on the opening 
folio. Normally, it should have got precedence over the so-called 
hymn attributed to Baba Buddha. Since, it has been introduced 
later on, consequently its mere presence in the manuscript is of 
little merit to associate the scribe with the main stream of 
Sikhism. The scholars who consider MS # 1245 of an earlier 
origin, have failed to visualize the problem as to why the scribe 
or custodian failed to get the Nisan of an earlier Guru 
contemporary to him. If it has been prepared by Guru Arjan or 
the scribe commissioned by him then it could have preserved the 
Nisan of fifth or the sixth Master. Ironically, it did not happen, 
which puts a big question mark on the manuscript having 
originated from Guru Arjan. Though, to ascertain the antecedents 
of this manuscript, the Nisan is of very limited value, yet it 
pushes forward its compilation to the period of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur. 

XI. ALLEGED HAND OF BABA BUDDHA 

11.1. As remarked earlier the manuscript dealers have claimed in 
their note that on the third decorated folio, it contains a hymn 
written in the hand of Baba Buddha, a venerable Sikh of the 
earlier Gurus who continued to serve them up to Guru Hargobind. 
The text of the hymn relates to a saloka of Guru Amar Das which 
also occurs in Var Bihagara of Guru Ram Das included in this 
manuscript. 1 On close scrutiny, we find that recorded on a 
separate folio, it has been pasted on the above said folio. 1 On the 

1 . The text of the saloka in question is as : 
drayfa ip we 1 - tt^ wrfen Train fwfeii 
Her wvn di'^fd ara: mra »rafu ©dfu GiduTd n <*- 
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testimony of dealers note, some scholars have established Baba 
Buddha and his descendant's close connection with it. They 
assume that after preparing it Guru Arjan placed it in the 
custody of Baba Buddha and his descendants may have preserved 
it as a scriptural relic through the process of handing it over to 
next generations. 2 On the other hand, Baba Darshan Singh, 
the present incumbent on the seat of Baba Buddha at Bir Sahib, 
Amritsar, as well as Baba Buddha's descendants at village 
Ramdas, district Amritsar, vehemently deny the above story that 
neither Baba Buddha has handed down such a manuscript to 
their ancestors nor anyone in their line has ever given away such 
a document to anybody. 3 However, to arrive at their contrived 
thesis some of the scholars still insist that the family of Baba 
Buddha had lost memory of this manuscript a long time ago, 
perhaps when they disposed of the manuscript due to its 
incomplete nature. 4 However, the fact remains that there is no 
internal or external evidence to suggest that Baba Buddha was in 
anyway connected with the recording and preservation of MS 
a 1245. 

11.2. As usual the manuscript dealers, in their attempt to prove 
its antiquity and extract a maximum price for it, have fabricated 
the story to associate it with Baba Buddha. Since, the above 
notion finds no validity in any source of Sikh history, 
consequently to conclude on the face value of their note that MS 

’jfef? uIbh haf ptr orefrr feUpm o<ddTd n 

?p?t6r >if T fu fHA'Ibnl few mfen 

It again occurs in Bihagre ki Var, (M.4), folio 515. 

1 . To examine the writings beneath it on May 12, 1997, I again 
visited the Rare Book Section of the G.N.D. University library and 
was astonished to find that the folios bearing the Nisan and 
alleged handwritings of Baba Buddha were not present in the 
manuscript. The University staff managing the above section was 
totally at loss to explain the disappearance of above folios. 

2 . See supra footnote no. 5, p. 184. 

3. To verify the fact, on April 13, 1997, I personally visited Sardar 
Uttam Singh (84 years old), village head ( Nambardar) of 
Ramdas, district Amritsar, whose ancestors for the last five 
generations have been managing the shrine in the village, 
associated with the birth of Baba Buddha and his descendants; 
also see Bhai Khan Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, p. 881; 
'Blasphemous Attacks', ASS, Jan. 1993, p. 16. 

4. See supra footnote no. 5, p. 184. 
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# 1245 has preserved the hymn recorded in the hand of Baba 
Buddha or it has been in the custody of his descendants, is highly 
unrealistic and illogical as well. 


XII. TEXTUAL VARIANTS 


12.1. A close perusal of the text of MS # 1245, confirms that it 
is replete with various type of variants. On the basis of certain 
variants some scholars have come to the conclusion that text of 
this manuscript belongs to an earlier strata, which subsequently 
has been revised into the final version of the Adi Granth. Before 
we discuss it, let us have a look into the nature of textual variants 
found in it. 

12.2. On close examination, one can not fail to take note that the 
text of MS # 1245, differs in various aspects from that of the Adi 
Granth. For example, the writings of the medieval Bhagats and 
Sufis as well, have been excluded from it. Except the panegyrics 
of Kalh or Kalasahar no other panegyrist has found favour with 
its scribe. Similarly, the var of Satta and Balwand in Ramkali 
mode has been deliberately omitted from the text. As remarked 
earlier existence of apocryphal writings is another significant 
feature of this manuscript. About 38 compositions of Kachi-bani 
attributed to M. 1, M.3 and M.5 which form part of it, have found 
no place in the Adi Granth. The text of some compositions 
especially stanza No. 26 and 27 of Anandu M. 3 in Ramkali mode 
is quite at variance with the text recorded in the Adi Granth. 
For example : 


AGGS 


MS # 1245 


frp? Hsrfe whr firfe t 


fir? wfe ura ut wfo 


oRHir >nhf UoiK 9 TcT3 t H' II 


fef?) H© >>rfu ^Wtll 


UoiK ^TcT3 T H' >hMt-T 


h frp? Hsrfe Hsrfe 


dldHftf f50T as'£ II 
y4ft HoiH 
HW >ffe II 


5TTST ^TdTHUFII 
dd 1 S 'K djfci'd 

wfynr ii 


dldHftf fiHH S ’irfU oT? H 
iTt Horn fn© ii 


fer tUh fhfew nfewd 


5!© TO >>1^74 


©ttA fir? traw ^dd'ylnrn 
BtF fhfA>r 


Mhf USTH W Il3£ll 


Raw? ?rfH tnj ii 


of© sw ftr(^) trafe 
yfo srfo h© wl© ii3£n 
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fefefe 33T3 33 33r 3 I 333 
33 FT? A 3fetll 
33 33 3 3fet 4IJ TO 
33 H 1 d 3 iH 1 il II 
fddl dl<il HH'd slfe Hd 1 
Rfe^T tfe fed'fe II 

did fold eg 3 H 33 iH 1 dI 
pHcS 1 dfd Hfe 
3Afe feffe 3fetll 
33 3353 3 33 33 
pH H 3 > H3"ft r 3 d fd Ta*^ A 1 d I 
1333 tfe fejfel 113.911 
(p. 920) 


fiTH3 3333 333 ^tT33 
fd A] 33 3 3 1 fy>>r || 

33 3 vfew §3 3>H3 
33 33T3 3 infew II 
~3 dj<£ 7i TTE 

33fH fAT-few II 

fi?33 T 3fe p-fedra 3 fe>>r3 >333 
33 Hfe ^H-'fenr II 
3 33 fecT 3 T fe ffefe tfe 

fesfe fiw arfferii 

33 3353 3f33 3TT3 tfe #33 
33 3JJ3313 33 irffejTIIP^II 

(folios 883-84) 


Besides, there are about 12 hymns attributed to the Sikh Gurus 
on which the scribe of MS # 1245 disagrees with the Adi Granth 
over the issue of their authorship. 1 About 68 compositions 
attributed to M. 1, M. 3 and M. 5 enshrined in the Adi Granth, 
are absent in the text of MS # 1245. 2 Though, there are over 170 
compositions whose text is of incomplete nature, yet instances 
of lines, verses or stanzas missing in the text of MS a 1245 are 
not uncommon. For example : 


MS # 1245 

i) Gauri, M.5, chaup. 78, 
folio 203. 

ii) Majh M.5, chaup. 1, 
folio 107. 


Missing Text 

33333 3fe 3d3''fe II 
333 3~ r fe 33 dfd 3 1 fe II 

(AGGS, p. 195) 
df Uffe 3tf Uffe wfe 

33 3433 33 fW3 fef II. 

dG uiaI oO aj Ta atH 1 y] 

did 333 fe3 H3 I 3 tilG II. 

urfe fe© uffe uprfe 

f33 33 33 3333 fef II. 

urfe fe§ uffe aorfe 

33 3353 33T 333 fef II 

(AGGS, pp. 96-97) 


1 . See supra section 4.1 chap. 4. 

2. See infra Appendix III. 
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iii) Gujri ki Var M.3, pau~i 7 
saloka M.3(l), folio 477. 

iv) Sorathi M.5, chaup. 58, 
folio 628. 

v) Kaliyan M.4 ast. 3, 
folio 658. 

vi) Suhi M.l, chaup. 6 
folio 701. 

vii) Bilawal M.3, Var Satu, 
folio 801. 

viii) Bilawal M.3, Var Satu, 
folio 802. 

ix) Bilawal ki Var M.4, 
pauri 12, folio 814. 

x) Bilawal ki Var M.4, 
pauri 12, saloka M.3(2) 

xi) Ramkali ki Var, M.5, 

pauri 19, 

saloka M.5, folio 904. 

xii) Maru Solhe M.5 (a H'fliii 

folio 998. 


xiii) Maru Solhe M.5 (y'dydH 
Ha 

fa fw’H), folio 1000. 


xiv) Swayye Guru Arjan ke 
(Kalh 

Bhatt), folio 1266. 


STT 7> ojd d far 'Wlnf fa 

?> FTfell 

(AGGS, p. 511) 

afy aarfa ala fan aw ii 
afy tflyrfdr H ^aaw II 

(AGGS, p. 623) 
a aa r*ru vilcs aa dd 

o( fd fold IF H fdl cTdln II 

(AGGS, p. 1325) 
Hf t aaa FPfH y-rat irfeat II 

(AGGS, p. 730) 

afa yfaia yrataa yryyyy wal 
aa yfeT alar fw^ afe anfa ii 

(AGGS, p. 841) 

W t HH 3 & fefw Wf II 

^fFP>T Iff Hf II 

(AGGS, p. 842) 

yfeyf farafa amwe 
faa yyfa fa# aafcji 

(AGGS, p. 854) 
fddt! d fd dfd ?PH yH 
anafF H## f3H II 

(AGGS, p. 854) 

ayy fay wif w>ar 
y? H Hat II (AGGS, p. 965) 

fanfa natf aat a tatii 
fen at wra a uf! 11 
aaar ar iff ypy y-ry aria 
#y an aa 1 11 (aggs, p. 1082) 
aaa arnw Haaai n 
yyAfar a ala hh yrfeyr 11 
nan yaa afe ay fcs^'d 
t-rfy dfd dfd 810 cSdl o( 1 8 > oF II 

(AGGS, p. 1084) 

frma ast yyy yfaa yilwHt 11 
Phh fandy aaafe aa <vh 1 ii 
afeaja aaa ar?a fafc w 11 
ara >aaaa ara aafa feai n 
ara arian urfa afty-tf yarar 11 
aars aSaa yat yrrrii 
a aaaa ajaafe aaa ysrfsfS' n 
ara afc ara aaa n 

(AGGS, pp. 1406-07) 
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All these facts suggest that the Adi Granth and MS # 1245 do 
not share a common tradition rather they have descended from 
different sources. It also indicates that MS # 1245 is in no way 
ancestral to the Adi Granth, otherwise the text that we have in 
addition to it in the Sikh scripture would not have been possible. 

12.3. Another distinctive feature of MS # 1245 is the headings 
which have been ascribed to various ragas, their index, authors 
and their compositions. For example : 

i) BHsrar hr d^di sr w ^ ?f§ (folio 39) 

ii) Ht dHJT >T¥II sfd'fPd T HdfU 8 II (folio 89) 

iii) ddojd' MTFF 5F II5F it (folio 340) 

iv) ddoid 1 d^rr Hd sd T dt sr w it (folio 66D 

v) BHdTd 1 ' W dr ?F§ d^ feAdT (folio 679) 

vi) 33dT6 T d^dT did ST (folio 685) 

vii) ?5 T ^ T sTH Hdt HdSF 8 (folio 737) 

viii) HI? Hdd TFdt oF (folio 819) 

ix) d^dT d T H5T?5l §tfdPd HdSF 5 (folio 867) 

x) >Fd ^d HdHF M ^trs- (folio 1094) 

xi) HWoT ^rgr § wfd Hdnjyr g (folio 1232) 

xii) HHdr HdfU 3 (folio 1236) 

xiii) HWoT ^dr § Vfgyyr 8 (f 0 l io 1244 ) 

xiv) HHisr HUHfefe dT (folio 1249) 

xv) H<^919 dJJ >HdTe t STS erf? oftH (folio 1264) 

xvi) JT-dVtd djd dAFFT dr (folio 1265) 

xvii) h^fIh did >Mdfr?i it (folio 1266) 

xviii) HsfdT9 HdHF IFF it HdW yfd& it 
djd >HdH?i it HtPdFT (folio 1263) 

All the above-mentioned titles are quite unusual and none of them 
has found acceptance in the Adi Granth. Since Guru Arjan has 
never referred to himself in a manner as described in the last 
of the above titles thus to associate him with the compilation of 
this manuscript is totally unbelievable. At the same time some 
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of the titles such as : 

i) 33orar 5T 

ii) hw t sr 

iii) try yiy trHtrTr tfi©' fsw under or *o<« 

iv) VPY HUB 1 M Htd fcS tfe 

v) ^T§^t yuul nhrnt how T 

vi) trcY'Hdt HUB 1 T 

vii) ytft HUB 1 T ojHt-fl 

viii) Hf HUB 1 ' H 

found recorded in the old manuscripts of the Adi Granth are 
absent in MS # 1245. It points to the fact that both the sources 
do not owe their origin to a single source rather represent 
different recensions. 

12.4. There is another category of variants that relates to the 
internal arrangement or organization of a raga. Instead of 
comparing its internal structure with the index of any other 
manuscript or vice-versa, a comparative study of MS # 1245's 
index with its own text, produces very useful and interesting 
results. As pointed out earlier there are numerous anomalies 
between the index and text of this manuscript. While recording 
the text the scribe has not strictly adhered to the pattern fixed 
in the index position. 1 We observe that the index of so many ragas, 
instead of corresponding to its text, follows the Adi Granth. Such 
variants in the arrangement of the index, indicate scribe's 
dependence on another source viz., the Adi Granth, which 
severely undermines its claim of earlier origin. 

12.5. On the basis of this manuscript it has been remarked that 
in the final version of the Adi Granth not only have the verses 
of some hymns been altered but their refrain (dO'Q) has also been 
tampered with. 2 To supplement the above contention, Guru 
Arjan's hymns in Tilangmode have been quoted very liberally. 3 
As no manuscript antedates 1604 C.E., consequently there is no 
other source to test the validity of the above hypothesis. 
Unfortunately, the scholars have ignored the vital 

1. see footnote no. 2, p. 192 and footnote no. 6, p. 193. 

2. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 118. 

3. Ibid., pp. 118-125. 
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PLATE IX 


Pi- 


■-J& 


- N- : ^ 

j V 

i n. i -» r 


\ 




I 


l I 


I: njfi'&P' ‘ typr'K H 

• vft ** v * /O 


S|R 

jp 

<=1 ^fW^i 


»rciw\ 

•a- 

M 

1 U>v>WW 

• - 

<t 3 Ocft^zfstVcr^ ->/3Vl % 


<r9L 


Folio 619 of MS # 1245 depicting the index position of the hymns in 
Tilang mode. For a discussion on it, see p. 215. 
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internal evidence found in the index, which is very significant 
to check the authenticity of text. A comparison of the index and 
the text position of Guru Arian's hymns in Tilang mode is very 


revealing. 1 For instance : 

Index 

1. tpof ?mJ oidti WWH C Al'H 7 

2. dy fart ei-r A 1 3 J1 ojfy 

3. 5TTH cftTcHdt VnT3 7 oT 

4. HllTt! T A 7 feft HW 

5 . r*dHW 1 Rtf dlTd Kafa-fl 

6 . x 

7. x 


Text 

1. h 7 ^ AcT oidd yfWH tTAfepfe 

2. fra farfe WSRJH 

3. fferd^TA fWa 7 fed'd^TA 

4. SfdA 7 ^edd HH~3 7 oT 

5. H ClH did fedS 7 

6. dfed dfed TFfesi 

7. fetTHW 7 7P4 dlfd IRTO-ft 


The above study proves that Guru Arjan's hymn No. 2 in the index 
of Tilang mode has been entered as dh fed ^tT 7 dfet fefe, whereas 
in the text it takes off from another line Hs7 h'daoH fd'd. 
Similarly the third hymn in the index begins with draw opdddl Hddd 
but in the text at No. 4, it starts with oms 1 geds hHd'oi.- Again 
the fourth hymn in the index has been recorded as Hfe 7 5W fed 
Hdd but in the text it has been placed at No. 6 and starts with 
fedd dfe'd dfed 3 Another hymn of M. 5 (fedd^'A filW fedd<d'A) 
is available in the text of Tilang at serial No. 3, but its entry into 
the index has been omitted. Now it is crystal clear that the text 
of Tilang mode does not conform to its index. On the other hand, 
it is very significant that index lines of Tilangiollow the Adi Granth 
version. It is evident that the scribe of MS # 1245 has altered the 
position of hymns as well as the order of verses of the hymns in 
the text. It helps us to determine what the original reading was 
which the scribe has altered to produce his singular reading. 
Consequently, the allegation that Guru Arjan has reversed the 
order of verses of hymns in the Adi Granth, is absolutely unfounded 
and uncalled for. This fact becomes even more pronounced when 
we compare the index lines of the other ragas with their text. We 
come across numerous instances where the text of a hymn does 
not take off from its index line. For example : 

Although, the ind ex lines mentioned in the above table are 

1. For comparison of the index and text of Tilang mode, see 
folios 679, 681 

2. Ibid., folios 679, 682. 

3. Ibid. 
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Riga 

Ht 

HIT 


dit|dt 


dit|dt 


HTTP 

fddt 


Author Index line Text Folio 


H. M MTS' fwfw dtf fHH 1 
(gd 1) 

h. m fog fod ddKf HdAt>H 

(>mz. 8) 

— dfd dfH rTH HA old 
(WT?. M) 

H. 8 iHdll dldH didH ol fo r H r 

Odf.^i) 

dH tWA HdH AH dtTA 

(gf. 'It) 

H. M ofHA Aid srfd Hdt 

(*§. i) 

dH dd[gd dHTA did 
(df. 31) 

wft ntfe dtfgA faf 
(dfo t3) 

— fog yfe A r gg diiH fd 
(gf. tM) 

— h gg odd forg HA 

(df. t4) 

— tTA oft uTd Hfo Hte 
(dfo loo) 

dd-f cVH fod dHA 

(dfo 1o5) 

— dH d HA HdA si 'el 

(dfo 118) 

fd HAltd HdH HH 
(df. 11M) 
dldf dlH'dl HtdA 1 ' 

(df. 114) 

lHA Hd dtfed >HHA T 

AH (HHd. 1o) 

A'd'fyA dfd ddT ddt 
(HH?. 18) 

H. 8 d 5Tdd T Hfddfd Hd 7 
(d§. 5) 

H. M HdHfddT Hd dd 
(dfo 51) 

HA 5ft Hd Hdfot 


HA fwlw fHH T 

92 

HAT Hdlfe Hfohd 

140 

H?7 uld H77 uld 

140 

rrfed HHd fang 

173 

dd dH dfeHTA 

177 

fdA fod dHA dd 

187 

ftfo dfo oT HA 

194 

ddd 1 Hfo fodTH fdf 

205 

fodHA fd5T dTfod 

206 

dfo ftp-rfd A dd T 

206 

HdHfa HA dfd fw?t 

206 

dTd ddt djd dTfod 

207 

ddfddgdHdfd 

209 


209 

Hdld (*)(*) Htld 

ddfaAU|dtddfoA T 

209 

[«<■>■ H tl fdd ^rfe 

244 

d fiH dGK did fdl / H T ?7 

245 

Hd ddt d HdAt 

fwfe>>r 

362 

>HH Hfd HA Hffo 

455 

dfddtfod dfo^ HdHHd 

467 
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572 

572 

572 

580 

580 

580 


(uf. P8) 

iww) h. 8 ufeuTflu feu gu uufe ufu hh ufe ?uh 

(uf. To) 

— — ifeor fey y Me Hfe 

(uf. TT) 

— — fee 1 ydoi Hdy gy 

(uf. TP) 

— h. m fenfuff feufe feufe 

fef. 3P) 

— — uh feys ufey-nw 

(uf. 33) 

— — uuutu uug fefe 

(uf. 38) 

— — tU o(G dfd ddl «'dl 

(uf. 3M) 

fu^fer h. m uu few ftr wfu tfe hu fufe yyyuH 

fef. p) 

— — 5!UU oTUUHt HTIUWT 

fef. 3) 

— — Hfeuw few feu 

(uf. 8) 

Utfe H. M W t feUT HU HW 

ouf. £) 

gut H. M uuut ws sfe feufe 
7 1 

(uf. 33) 

urrawt H. M UTF UTt 5ft HUWfet 
(uf. M3) 

— — it feu u T ?' h ufer 

(uf. MM) 

— — ju hut guru fur 

(uf. Mt) 

HHUU H. 8 Ufa HW UWH gt UTt 

(^f. t) 

identical to the Adi Granth, yet the text in the manuscript has 
been started from a different line. It is very obvious that index 
lines have come from an original source i.e., the Adi Granth, but 
in the text the scribe has brought various innovations. Evidently, 
difference in the index lines and text confirms that variants in 
the text of MS # 1245 are due to the scribe's innovation or 
arbitrariness. On the basis of above variants to conclude that 
Guru Arjan has modified the text in the final version, is not based 
on facts. 


fewy ufet ufu fetufe 

rtfe HW Flfew T H HW 
UJU oT MUcS HH tffef 
HUT? fej >HWy HUTW 
fe ofel >HUWt Gd 
WytUUTfebHWHHUfUT 580 
681 

stun 1 ' oruuu guwur 
fefefe fefeWJ Hduu 
w t uuhw feu yw 


681 

682 

689 


Hufe sTH few feu del 

3 

w t ur-mifu HW 837 

yu 5TWH Wtfet fefe 838 

UU^U UUU >HUU HUH 838 

uffew ?eiTU ufo 1159 

H^dO 


12.6. Some hymns of the manuscript have been recorded in more 
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than one mode. 1 For instance, there is a hymn (h tftH UTb 
in Suhi which has been repeated in Tilang also. Though, 
information to take it to Suhi has been provided in the margin, 
yet it has been argued that since the language and style of Tilang 
hymns of Guru Arjan presupposes a Muslim audience, 
consequently it has been shifted to Suhi, where it fits well with 
the preceding hymns of Guru Nanak. 2 Significantly a Dhanasari 
hymn of Guru Ram Das has also been repeated in Tilang. Why 
has it been shifted to Dhanasari ? No explanation is forthcoming. 
Similarly, an apocryphal hymn in Tilang (febHTT 7 Hb fttfo Hbblft) 
attributed to Mahala 5, does not fit well in the Tilang hymns, 
linguistically and thematically, 3 yet it has not been taken to any 
other mode. Actually, the variants resulting from the hymns 
recorded in more than one raga are also due to the scribe or 
musicians associated with him. It is highly probable that in the 
musical tradition of the scribe, the hymns which have been 
recorded in duplicate were sung in more than one musical mode. 

12.7. On close scrutiny, we observe that the scribe has brought 
in several modifications which are of a musicological nature and 
intentional as well. Replacement of syllables and phrases with 
alternatives or synonyms is not uncommon. Sometimes they 
have been dropped altogether. For instance, there is a hymn of 
Guru Arjan in Sri raga (H7> fbbffthbf 7 tft^ fREr 7 ) where in the text 
jio (tft§) has been dropped but in the index it is extant. 4 Similarly 
in a Majh hymn (bl 7 ^ H'H* Hte fbbfil) pritam (bft3>0 has been 
brought in place of mit (vft3). 5 Instances of reshuffling of the text 
not only within a hymn but even in a line are also available. The 
scribe likes to recall a saloka as A akhna febS 7 ). 6 At places he 
has not only introduced various fillers but has added, #, ft, eft 
etc., as vocatives, 1 simply to add flavour to the music. He has 
converted the stanzas of an as_padi into pau~is. Similarly, 

1 . See supra footnote 4, 5 and 6, p. 198. 

2 . Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 127. 

3. For the text of hymn in question, see infra Appendix V. 

4. See index and text of Sri raga, folios 42, 92. 

5. See index and text of Majh, folios 105, 113. 

6 . For example, see the text of Gau~i ki Var, M.5, folios 323-324, 327 

and text of Jaitsari ki Var, M.5, folios 598-602. 
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contrary to the Adi Granth tradition, the beat or tune of Dhamal 
for singing has been indicated. 1 2 Such variants indicate that the 
text of MS # 1245 has developed in close proximity to a musical 
tradition, hence the musicians associated with the scribe have 
brought in modifications to suit their requirements. Therefore, 
to conclude that Guru Arjan has modified the text in final version, 
is not justified by facts. 

12.8. The text of the Japuji is full of variants. Some of the 

variants viz., Gdd, t-flG, °<Ge, pGci, HtF, fiTT?l, fh d , 
oPtThJh etc., said to be colloquial expressions, in fact have come 
to exist due to the dialectal bias or habits of the scribe. Similarly, 
some of the variants, such as H, uGi IT etc., have been brought 
in as fillers to serve the purpose of vocatives. Yet another category 
of variants viz., ftf? (life), fobfe HH? (Mh^), WTCH (ww) 

etc., are scribal mistakes which have crept into it due to 
casualness on the part of scribe. The text of Japuji of this 
manuscript resembles closely the version used by Harji for his 
Japu Parmarth , 3 * * It is important to note that most of the old 
manuscripts of the Adi Granth have preserved a note, namely 
FP4 UFJ ^DT^TT HHtr? 7 or OT which helps us to establish 

the pedigree or anteriority of a manuscript. But in the case of 
MS # 1245, it is totally missing. Absence of the above note coupled 
with its common variants with the Japu Parmarthu of Harji, 
clearly indicate that the text of Japuji recorded in MS # 1245 has 
not come from the main Sikh scribal tradition. Consequently, to 
conclude on the basis of this manuscript that Guru Arjan has 
modified the language of the Japuji, is not borne out by facts. 

12.9. A close perusal of MS # 1245 reveals that its text is full of 
musicological variants. We note that its sequence of ragas does 
not conform to the Adi Granth pattern. Unlike the Adi Granth 
music tradition, the composite mode of Parbhati Bibhas (hsfdl 
fern) has found no mention in MS # 1245. Contrary to the Sikh 

1 . Confer Sri raga chhants of M.l and M.4, folio 42 and Gau~i M.l, 
hymn No. 19, folio 166. 

2 . See the text of Bilawal, folio 797. 

3. For Harji's Japu Parmarth, see MS a 427, Khalsa College 

Amritsar; also see Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji (ed. 

Kirpal Singh), Vol. II, pp. 261-297. 
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tradition the Basant mode hymns in it, do not carry any reference 
to Basantu Hindol (gfe fo"5«). Similarly, the hymns which have 
been recorded in the Dakhani modes of the Adi Granth, namely 
Bilaval Chhant Dakhani IT?Uteri'). 1 2 3 Maru Solhe Dakhani 

(HR!HWU 5Wt), s Parbhati Dakhani (h s< 1 41 do not find any 

room in MS# 1245. A chhant in the Adi Granth has been recorded 
under Gauri (diG41) mode whereas MS a 1245 has referred to it 
under the Gau~i Poorbi (diQGl P d 41) mode. 4 In comparison to the 
Adi Granth indication to partal and kali (oP^t) have been 

omitted in it. 5 Instances of hymns recorded in more than one raga 
are also present. 6 There are so many hymns which take off from 
a different line than that of the Adi Granth. The Adi Granth has 
preserved some tunes for singing such as : 

0 ttf T arfe' urfo ( aggs , p. 203 ) 

ii) W HtRU M IWOT? Ufjj 8 sT3T sft life (Ibid., p. 43V 

iii) IVjUsfW HttfH M HPYSlY t Uffo (Ibid., p. 802) 

The above-mentioned tunes are quite absent in the text of 
MS #1245, whereas its tune hPFf? of! has found no entry in 
the Adi Granth. All these facts indicate that as far as musicology 
is concerned, the text of MS # 1245 represents a musical tradition 
which is quite different than that of the Adi Granth. In fact 
separate index appended at the outset of each raga coupled with 
its scribe's scheme to record the folio numbers of hymns in the 
index suggest that it has been prepared for the musicians to use 
it in an easy manner. 

XIII. MS # 1245 VIS-A-VIS THE GOINDWAL 

pothAs 

13.1. On the basis of a few common variants it has been suggested 
that the text of MS # 1245 represents an inter-mediary stage 
between the Goindwal Pothis and the Adi Granth. 1 It has been 
reiterated that "the preparation of this earlier draft was based 

1 . AGGS, p. 843. 

2. Ibid., p. 1033. 

3. Ibid., p. 1343. 

4. MS # 1245, folio 260. 

5. Ibid., folios 715, 769, 942, 1066. 

6. See infra Appendix IV. 
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upon the Goindwal Pothis 2 According to Gurinder Singh Mann, 
"It seems likely that the GNDU Pothi was copied directly from 
the Goindwal Pothis and then used as a source for the Kartarpur 
Pothi ", 3 On close examination, we find that these are the general 
statements whose veracity does not stand the test of comparative 
analysis. For example : 

i) The sequence of ragas of MS # 1245 does not conform to 
that of the Goindwal Pothis. 

ii) The pattern of arrangement of hymns within the raga sub¬ 
sections is not the same in both the sources. 

iii) The modes of ragas employed in the Goindwal Pothis, 

especially the composite ones, namely Hut FRJl Pud id* 

UdsC J1 <H>ttd6hdd'd) UcVHdl UA'Hdl 

UFE?di^'Go gfeOTSt etc., have not found any mention 
in MS a 1245. 

iv) The tunes mentioned for singing in the Goindwal Pothis, 
such as hh<v fdH* tTF tPH, have found no reference 
in MS # 1245. 

v) The text of a raga in the Goindwal Pothis invariably begins 
with full form of invocation, whereas the scribe of 
MS a 1245 has not adhered to the above practice. 

vi) The headings or titles ascribed to various ragas, authors 
and compositions of the Goindwal Pothis, have found no 
place in MS # 1245. 

vii) The KachPhani writings attributed to M.l and M.4 that 
form part of Tilang and Dhanasari modes respectively of the 
Goindwal Pothis , 4 have not found their way into MS a 1245, 
the so-called earlier draft. 

viii) Contrary to the tradition of the Goindwal Pothis, the scribe 
of MS # 1245, has dropped almost all the writings of 
medieval Bhagats from its text. 

ix) The compositions of Gulam Sada Sewak penned under the 
chhap of 'Nanik' which form part of the Goindwal Pothis, 1 2 
have found no acceptance with the scribe of MS a 1245. 

1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 23. 

2. Ibid., p. 157. 

3. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 87. 

4. For the text of hymns in question see, Ahiyapur Pothi, folios 127, 

184. 
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x) There are about 12 hymns of the Sikh Gurus on which both 
the sources differ over the issue of their authorship. 2 

xi) The text of Anandu of M.3 in Ramkali mode and its 
arrangement is quite at variance in both the sources. 3 

xii) There are a number of hymns whose text takes off 
differently in both the sources. 4 

xiii) Besides the vars, over 70 hymns of M. 1 and M.3 which form 
part of various ragas of MS # 1245, are absent in the 
corresponding ragas of the Goindwal Pothis , 6 

13.2. These are some of the most prominent features which set 
apart both the sources from one and another. This evidence can 
not be ignored in any manner to establish a relationship, if any, 
between the Goindwal Pothis and MS # 1245. The very presence 
of these variants indicates that MS # 1245 has not descended from 
the Goindwal Pothis. However, inorder to satisfy the inqusitive 
mind that whether the text of MS # 1245 has been copied directly 
from the Goindwal Pothis or not, a comparative study of the text 
which is peculiar to these two documents will suffice our purpose. 
Firstly, we take into account a Kachi-bani composition (orfa M'M-q 
H?) <5see 1 ) which occurs only in these two sources. 6 On 
comparison, we observe that its text in both the sources instead 
of being identical carries a number of variants such as : 


Line 


Ahiyapur Pothi MS # 1245 


1 

4 


Line 

5 

6 


WW6 

trairaha 

vrrar 

wet 

Ahiyapur Pothi 

ararpnre 

ora 

Trfftor 


'« T 8'd 
tran d'G 

M 

MS # 1245 

_ 

ara 


_—_ rftfe rra 

1 . For the writings of Gulam, see supra Appendix IV, chap. 3. 

2. For differences over the authorship compare Appendix I, chap. 3; 
also see supra 4.1, chap. 4. 

3. For the text of stanza No. 26 and 27 of MS # 1245, see supra 12.2, 
chap. 4; also see Gurinder Singh Mann, Goindval Pothis, pp. 185-86. 

4. Compare Appendix II, chap. 3; also see supra 12.3, chap. 4. 

5. See supra Appendix III, chap. 3. 

6 . Ahiyapur Pothi, folios 30-32; MS # 1245, folio 748. 
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7 



— 

Hi 

X 

8 

frT 

H 7 

— 

fwfoit 

fbbfbft 

10 

H 


11 

fenfeb 

fydHoj 

12 

did 

did 

— 

brbH 

bRIb 

— 



13 

PTSblb 

HTDHb 

14 

H'dld 

H3 

15 

bf% bf% 

bfb bfb 

— 

fa§ 

Hi 

16 


HHH 

— 

HfebT 

ffebT 

17 

arfh 

djd 

— 

3Tb 'fw 

bb'M 

19 

bfe 

bb 

— 

Hfbbr 

b i "febr 

— 

Hi 

X 

20 

Hddld 

Hfddld 

21 

bffbH 

bfflfb 

22 


b-FbH 3Tbb 

— 



— 

HtJ 

bb 

23 

o(^d 7) 

7) o(yy 

24 

cS'fcSd 

7TOH 

13.3. The above study confirms that in a 24 lines text as much 

as 35 variants relating to spellings, syllables and phrases have 

crept into the text of MS # 1245. Similar is the case with another 

hymn (1411 Hb cT 

bb m«') which has been attributed to M.3 in 

both the sources. For example : 


Line 

Ahiyapur Pothi 

MS # 1245 

1 

few 7 

bbb 7 

— 

wuffb 

75^1 fd 

2 

7 ) 

TPbt 

3 

bdf 

?HH 

Line 

Ahiyapur Pothi 

MS # 1245 

4 

X 

H 

— 

HddTdl 

HH33T 

5 

ftp>f 1 fd / H T 


— 

fef 

fob 
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6 

otis^N 

dliril'Jf 

8 

'dlQe 

'dl^<£ 

— 

TcT^OPH 

1 Td'H 1 ' 

— 

0 PPYF 

mo 1 d 

10 

ho 


— 


HffHH 

11 

A'ftSoi 

TTOoT 

— 

HdWlG 

HdWld 

12 

OH W 

OH HO 

— 

HH r 

H" n 6 T 


It is evident, as many as 18 variants are present in the text of 
above hymn. There is absolutely no doubt that the result of study 
carried out into the relation of other compositions would be 
different. It is crystal clear that the spellings, syllables and 
phrases employed to record the text in both the sources are quite 
at variance. Such a high degree of textual variants, restrains us 
to conclude that the text of MS # 1245 has been copied directly 
from the Goindwal Pothis. 

XIV. MS # 1245 VIS-A-VIS THE ADI GRAATH 

14.1. Recently, in order to reconstruct the history of the Sikh text 
a genealogy or chronology between the sources has been established. 
Consequently, it has been concluded that MS # 1245 is not only 
a direct copy of the Goindwal Pothis but it has also served as a 
source for the Adi Granth . 1 It has also been remarked that the text 
of MS # 1245 provides an earlier form of the Sikh text which has 
been modified by Guru Arjan in the final version i.e., the Adi 
Granth. 2 Whether the above-mentioned three sources are linked 
to each other ? Have they decended in a fashion as discerned by 
the critics ? Did Guru Arjan really modify the received text ? These 
are very contentious issues which can not be addressed in a better 
way than the 


1 . Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 87. 

2. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, pp. 118, 
140. 
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comparison of the corresponding text in these sources. For the 
scholars who are interested in textual criticism, a study into the 
variants found in a Tilang mode hymn (Hof >HdrT HRHWH) of Guru 
Nanak promises interesting results. For example in the text of hymn 
in question we come across the variants such as : 


Line 

Ahiyapur 

Pothi MS # 1245 

Adi Granth 

1 

fer 

Hfe 

Hof 

— 

dJ<od 

dTdHH 

dTdBH 

— 

vfH 

HH 

yfe 

— 




— 

5T 

5T?> 

5!W 

2 

d 'oj 1 

doT 

do( 1 

— 

on-ftcT 

ofed 

srnfd 

— 

ojdlH 

o(dlH 

oidlH 

— 

h >hh 

$ MH 

h >hh 


HdHtldl'd 

Hd^tldl'd 

Ud'Sddl'd 

4 

ddoflol 

BdoffoT 

ddoflotf 

5 

few 

WW 

few 

— 

HH 

X 

HH 

— 

Hd 

X 

Hd 

— 

VRtf 

X 

yfe 





— 

’HiHd'ylW 

X 

’HiHdfeW 

— 

Tdiddd 

X 

fdldddfd 

— 

fefe 

X 

few 

— 

fefe 

X 

dfe 

— 

w 

X 

fw 

— 


X 

wfet 

6 

fuHfd 

ft-IHd 

fUHd 

— 

fifed 

UWd 

Wd 

— 

ffcid'tid'd 

Tad 1 ed 1 

rad'Vd' 

— 

f 

51 

ofH 

— 

wfa 

fel 

fer 

7 

r^d^ 

TdldddH 

ffedddH 

— 

MT’dfcF 

> H T *ffcT 


— 



ww 

— 

# 



— 

HHfe 



— 

dofed 


dcX^ld 

8 

m 

HH 

HH 

— 

tfe 

dH 

tfe 

— 

dTHW 

dTHBH 

dTHBH 
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Line 

Ahiyapur 

Pothi MS # 1245 

Adi Granth 

8 

rafg 

rag 

rag 

— 

raram 

gra T 

ura T 

— 

ragra 

ragran 

ragravr 

— 

rain 

rant 

rant 

9 

rara 

dl 'd 

dl '0 

— 

ragra 

ragravr 

ragravr 

— 

HH 

vm 

HH 

— 

E 

st 

rat 

— 

rant 

frant 

frant 


rararat 

>ngra T n 

ram^ra 

10 

ratrararan 

ranraran 

ranraran 

— 

gvrra 

gran 

gran 


dl 1 fort 

grrara 

graferar 


c 1 ) 1 f*0( 

(VrtcX 

(VrtcX 

— 

fcjdlOf 

ragTfen 

^dl^it! 

— 

ran 

ran 

ran 

— 

nra 1 

nra 

nra 1 

— 

rafe 

rain 

IF 

— 

ram 

ram 

ram 


14.2. The above study confirms that nearly 54 variants have 
crept into the text of above hymn. The presence of such a large 
number of variants coupled with variant readings reveal that 
neither the text of MS # 1245 is a direct copy of the Goindwal 
Pothis nor it has been a source for the Adi Granth. Besides one 
can not fail to take note that the fifth line of the above hymn 
is missing in the text of MS # 1245, whereas the Goindwal Pothis 
and the Adi Granth have preserved it. It refutes the claim that 
MS # 1245 provides an earlier form of the text. 

14.3. Another hymn of Guru Nanak in Dhanasari mode also 
promises very interesting study. Its corresponding text in the 
sources under discussion has been recorded in the following 
manner: 

Ahiyapur Pothi MS # 1245 Adi Granth 

gigm vrftr wr gf% rara gram vrfg gf% rara grain vr ram gf% rag 
ratrararan d'fdce bran ratrararan d'fdcp vfrara ratrara ran nigra 1 draw 
ranrafintn Hnvrntn ranra ftratn 

]^Hltravrmnra§mra©g m h?pht?jw ra?ra yra iwro vrara rarag 
rag gram rarag'fra fran rag vram ranraira fnn rag vram ranrafe gran 
rant ii rantn rantiiTi 
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Ahiyapur Pothi 

tnt dfe d§ ife?d 
ddl H 'ddl II 
HddH 7 TO 

Mirarrtn 

HdH S ^ ?j?) c*>cV ?7?> TJ 

S Id o(G HdH Hdfd 

(*>(V Hc< ddl II 

huh ire few 7W Hoi 
ire diii fees huh dlfu 
fe? d?5H HdtllPII 

yy vrfe ih fd irfe d Hfe 
fen t dnsfe- HdH Hfe 
ftth dfen 
dramft fen undid dfe 11 
h fen h 7 ^ h 7 'ddl 
dfeii3ii 

dfe wh srw hto 

SfeH HH >tf7Sfe?i 

nfa irfset Iwmi 
few hw fej refeoT 
Fife dfe ffh nt 

?dfe ^TFF IISII 


MS a 1245 

FHt >H T d3t ufe Ft tfe?e 
ddl HI 'ddl II 

w^re 7 huh fff ifet 

HHtWddl dfe Iddfel 

HdH dfe <5<S cScS <5<S d 

d Td <56 HdH H d (d 

(*>(V irfer If dill 

HdH ire fensr <■>* yoj 
ire dlu Tycs h<jh d^ 
era fe? fbh net trft 
iH’BHt dfe II3II 

hf Hfe iH Td eTd d Hfe 
fdH t d 7 fife: Hd Hfe 
d'VvcE' dfe II 

djwfefefe undid dfe 11 

H fdH d 7 # H >HHdt 
dfe II3II 

dfd tJdeS HHW Hojdd 
Sfdd HH >HHfefe Hfe 
fewit fePHH 7 II 

fedlT' iHW eTd cS'cSoj 
Hirer 3T& dfe Hfe 1 
tHH Hd TTfe^TH 7 11811 


Adi Granth 

HHt >HH5t dfe 
HdO 1 ddl Hi 'ddl II 

htphth 7 nye 
ddt IITIind T ©'ll 

HdH d*^ HcS HH cSH d 
d Td o(G HdH Hdfd 
(TY feoj ddl II 

HdH ire fensr <■>* y o( 
ire dly Ty<s HdH d*^ 

did fFd WH Hdt II3II 

Hd Hfe ti Td id Td d 
Hfe II fdH t dHSfe 
Hd Hfe dHSF dfe II 
dTdHnftHfellddTedfe II 
H fdH d 7 # H HTddt 
dfe II3II 

dfe HdA oTHW Hoide 
SfdH HH HEdfeS Hfe 

Hffet Hthth 7 ii 
feu 7 Hw efe <v *o< 

H 7 fedi srf dfe w d 
hI rvfe ^HTIISII 


A careful reading of the above three versions, reveals that a number 
of textual variants relating to spellings and syllables have found 
their way into the text of MS # 1245. It is worth-noting that its 
scribe has added a phrase onf! Hi'ddl dfe towards the end of first 
two antras, whereas it is absent in the text of Goindwal Pothis 
and Adi Granth as well. The above modification in the text of 
MS # 1245 relates to musicology which has been brought in by 
the scribe to serve the purpose of singing. Since it is absent in 
the Goindwal Pothis, thus, its mere presence in the text of 
MS a 1245 does not help in any way that Guru Arjan has been 
revising the text in the final version. The textual variants 
present in the text of MS # 1245, prove that neither its text is 
a direct copy of the Goindwal Pothis nor it has been a basis for 
the Adi Granth. We can very safely state that the above three 

1. Emphasis is mine which refers to the variants that are not 
present either in the Ahiyapur Pothi or the AGGS. 
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sources have not descended one after the other rather represent 
three different recensions of the Sikh tradition. 

xv . mAl-maAtra 

15.1. In MS # 1245 the shorter as well as full form of invocation 
has been employed. Whereas the full form of Mul-Mantra has 
been used very sparingly, the shorter one occurs frequently at 
the head of indexes, ragas and various sub-sections. The full form 
is quite distinct from the present version found recorded in the 
Adi Guru Granth Sahib. Though, the authenticity of the 
Goindwal Pothis is highly vulnerable on many counts, yet some 
scholars feel that the Mul-Mantra found recorded in them 
represents its earlier form. 1 Without any sound evidence they 
have also come to assume that earlier form of Mul-Mantra first 
witnessed change in the hands of Guru Ram Das and later Guru 
Arjan worked over its text in successive drafts to give it its final 
form. 2 Since MS # 1245 has been at the centre of the above 
formulations, consequently to analyse the issue we have to look 
at the various versions of Mul-Mantra found recorded in it. The 
full form of invocation which is available at six places throughout 
the whole manuscript, has the following four different versions : 

i) ferwf ydfc 

tf afearg wanfe 3 4 5 6 

ii) cranw yafe 

>>rg?T M Hfeaid wirfe 1 

iii) >>f5rs ydfc 

M II JTf3 r 3!]f 

iv) 

The short form found inscribed at various places also has the 

1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, pp. 417-420; Pashaura Singh, 
The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 93; Gurinder Singh 
Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 85-86. 

2. Pashaura Singh, op.cit., p. 86. 

3. It is found recorded at the beginning of Japuji and Gauri mode, see 
folios 27, 160. 

4. It is available at the head of raga Asa, folio 344. 

5. It occurs at the head of Onkar M.l in Ramkali, folio 867. 

6. It has been inscribed at the head of chart of death-dates, folio 1255. 
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following four different forms : 
v) VdFP'fe 1 

vi) wfe' 

vii) T^Ot Hfeara UHH T fe 3 4 

viii) T^rHfedJJ' 

15.2. An examination of the above versions confirms that the 
scribe has not adhered to a uniform pattern of invocation, instead 
he has been modifying it arbitrarily. Even, some of the very 
significant components of the Mul-Mantra, namely Akal Murti 
(bfdTOHdfe) and Parsadi (hdHTd) have been dropped from it once 
and twice, respectively (see above iii and iv). These are scribal 
variants which can be intentional as well as unintentional. 
Anyway, on the basis of above variants it would not be advisable 
to conclude that original Mul-Mantra was devoid of Akal Murti 
ORoTOHgfe) and Parsadi (ifwfe) or Guru Arjan intended to drop 
them from his final version. 

15.3. The most distinctive variant in the above two versions is 
Satiguru Parsadi (h Id did hdH'fe) which has been brought in place 
of Gur Parsadi (dJH bdi-iTt 1 ). It indicates that instead of God, the 
scribe desired to lay stress upon the grace of the personal Guru. 
Reference to Sri Satiguru (h! aid did) or Satiguru (alddid) reflects 
the scribe's bias for the personal Guru, which points towards his 
sectarian connection. Significantly, emphasis on Hi h Id dig hdi-rff 
or h Id dj d ddH'lt 1 is also one of the most distinctive features of the 
Mina literature. 5 It again leads us to suggest that either the 
scribe was closely associated or was under the strong influence 
of the Minas. 


1. See Gujri, Tilang and Bhairo, folios 457, 679, 1043. 

2. With slight variation in the spellings of Satiguru, it has been 
employed frequently throughout the manuscript. 

3. See the text of raga Kalyan, folio 655. 

4. See the beginning of Var Gujri ki M.3, folio 476. 

5. The Minas in their literature have constantly stressed the 
significance of personal Guru, consequently both nlddjd bn 1 lb and 
Hi aid did Wfc have been employed, see Janamsakhi Sri Guru 
Nanak Dev Ji, Vol. I, p. l; Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji, 
Vol. II, pp. 1, 262, 358; also see concluding part of various sakhis 
of both the volumes. 
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XVI. ORTHOGRAPHY AND THE SCRIBE 

16.1. The orthography and the spellings of Gurmukhi of this 
manuscript are some of the other features which have been taken 
into account to prove its earlier origin. 1 Since orthographic 
characteristics of a script do not change in a short span of time, 
consequently on the basis of orthographic features alone, it is very 
difficult to pin-point the precise age of a document. Secondly, it 
is highly probable that due to regional, dialectal or personal bias 
the scribe may not be following the prevalent method of writing 
in its totality. We observe that the scribe of this manuscript has 
developed a distinct style of orthography. For instance some of 
the consonants, namely 7J, tJ, IS, <?, W and U are of peculiar shape. 
The vowel of ura (V) invariably occurs with an open mouth (V). 
For the vowel sign of kanna (Au) a dot has been employed, which 
has been picked up to prove its earlier origin. Besides the dot, 
the use of half kanna which is visible almost at every folio has 
been overlooked by the scholars to describe its orthographic 
features. In fact it points to a transitional stage in the 
development of Gurmukhi orthography when the full vertical 
stroke (##) has not yet come into use for the sign of kanna. The 
distinct orthographic features of this manuscript, such as use of 
the dot for kanna and u~a with an open mouth, are identical to 
the Hukamnamas of Guru Tegh Bahadur. 2 Thus, the orthography 
instead of proving it to be an old manuscript, points to its origin 
somewhere in the second half of 17th century C.E. 

16.2. The scribe of this manuscript has been assumed to be a close 
associate of Guru Amar Das, possibly Bhai Gurdas. 3 The 
description of Guru Amar Das' death in eulogistic manner has 
been taken as a proof to establish its scribe's identity with Bhai 
Gurdas. Since, the orthographic style of Kartarpuri Bi~ is quite 
distinct from that of MS # 1245, consequently to resolve the above 
contradiction, Pashaura Singh has remarked that Bhai Gurdas 
may have further improved his hand-writing by the time 


1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 27; 
Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 77. 

2. Ganda Singh, Hukamname, pp. 72, 110, 114, 116, 118. 

3. Pashaura Singh, op.cit., p. 28. 
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PLATEX 



M 7y7{ 

i ✓ J e. • - 


(..' ",rU f\ ■ s~> 





KT?m%3 \l • u -%rw 









/ in !; 





jrtf 



Ai.' . r ^*ni-*< 


Folio 320 of MS a 1245 showing the text filled in later on by the 
secondary scribe. 
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PLATE XI 


'* §-^/,53C5To-3y I 

;. gr^xu j 

i- 

'^*3^ • 'S&RSzgyw^) )) o\i 


^ If- 


zftfy&rmZZT*'3i 

!, r . - - O ^,0 /0 f 

gspAPJ Ys 

Q&-- 


^337S^^d.32&?rf&& :> J 




i, o ■*" ^ — — 


Q^i <ik?fefQ' 


Qiztsa£'~&; 


tt*K 


Folio 1059 of MS a 1245 depicting the penmanship of another scribe. 
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PLATE XII 


n mi ^57jarzf^ A»t>- -Q^ ; 

wQxmirfttyv >:2A^rt^ f Z ftjfiTft '; 

r=^ ■^J)- - i 

" i ’, H 

^ VXFrflHJtrrn. • I 

HLw-JTTTyO^S^' ->j /9'3j r ^ 

s d Q fv 3 w«j ) 

ryoTMcfl'^or^^ I 


.-, ;.m j s y^H^TiV^ yyzjffoj 

! <r 


Another folio 576 of MS # 1245 presenting the modern style of 
Gurmukhi letters. 
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he wrote the final draft of the Adi Granth. 1 As any devout Sikh 
of the third Guru can be expected to use the above type of 
terminology for him, consequently in no way it can be attributed 
to Bhai Gurdas alone. Actually, these are wild conjectures which 
find no support in any internal or external evidence. Besides, the 
orthography of this manuscript indicates that not just one but 
more than two scribes have been employed to assist the primary 
scribe. 2 There are numerous folios which have been recorded in 
the hand of the secondary scribe. Similarly, there is no scarcity 
of places where the incomplete text has not been filled in a 
different hand. 3 The orthography of the text completed later on 
instead of looking old seems to be of recent origin. 4 Obviously, 
the whole manuscript has not been recorded in a single hand and 
during a single span of time. Moreover, the manuscript contains 
no colophon indicating information on the scribe, consequently 
to associate it or its scribing with Bhai Gurdas, is not justified. 

XVII. PERIOD OF SCRIBING 

17.1. Although, the manuscript contains no colophon indicating 
the scribe, date and place of recording, yet on folio 1255 it has 
preserved the chart of the death-dates of the first five Sikh 
Gurus, 5 which help us to determine its period of recording. In 
his enthusiasm to prove its earlier origin, Pashaura Singh 
remarks that the last date i.e., Samat 1663, Jeth Sudi 4 
(1606 C.E.), relating to the demise of Guru Arjan has been 
inserted later on by the same scribe. 6 Unfortunately, this is not 
an honest deduction because all the relevant entries have been 
recorded with the same pen and bear the same shade of ink, and 
are in the same handwriting (see plate XIII). The idea of later 
insertion is only a made-up suggestion which has been floated 


1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 28. 

2. For variation in the penmanship, see Gujri, folios 319-20; 
Dhanasari, folios 576-577, 582, 583; Bhairo, folios 1057-1067. 

3. For example, look at folios 319-20, 577, 582, 773, 1057. 

4. Especially, see Dhanasari, folios 576-77, 582-83. 

5. See plate XIII, p. 235. 

6. Pashaura Singh, op.cit., p. 28. 
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PLATE Xm 
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Folio 1255 of MS a 1245 bearing the chart of death dates of the first 
five Sikh Gurus recorded in the hand of primary scribe. 
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only to prove the pre-conceived idea of earlier draft. Recently, he 
has come up with another novel idea that when Emperor Akbar 
met Guru Arjan towards the end of 1598 C.E., he had seen some 
collections of Sikh writings and perhaps it was the G.N.D. 
University manuscript under preparation at that time. 1 . 
Gurinder Singh Mann also puts its compilation before 1600 C.E. 2 
Probably working at cross purposes these scholars tend to 
overlook the very fact relating to Guru Arjan's demise in 1606 
C.E., which holds the key to determine its period of scribing. 
Since, the chart of dates of the death of Gurus has been an 
integral part of the manuscript from its very inception, 
consequently it cannot be ignored in anyway to decide its date. 
Arguably, it does not permit us to push back its compilation 
before 1606 C.E. In fact scores of writings, namely the 
Ratanmala, a ha_h-yoga treatise attributed to Guru Nanak, 
swayye, funhe and chaubole of Guru Arjan and swayye of Kalh 
Bhatt, have been recorded on the folios immediately following the 
chart of death dates. 3 It proves that the manuscript continued 
to be scribed even after the demise of Guru Arjan i.e., 1606 C.E. 

17.2. Though, in the face of above fact any other evidence is 
insignificant, yet for the purpose of academics certain internal 
features also need to be taken into account. For example, the 
recording of the serial number of incomplete hymns alongwith 
the provision of appropriate blank space, would not have been 
possible if the scribe had no access to another source. Though, 
the scribe has brought various innovations in the index and text 
as well, however, originally they were strikingly similar to that 
of the Adi Granth. Similarly, the placement of Kachi-ba@i 
writings being at the end of metres and ragas, and insertion of 
their entries into indexes, indicate that by the time this 
manuscript came to be recorded, the Adi Granth had come to 
exist. Along with the serial number of hymns, the scribe intended 
to record the folio number also, perhaps to help the musicians 

1. Pashaura Singh, 'Guru Nanak Dev University Manuscript 1245', 
International Journal of Punjab Studies, 1,2 (1994), pp. 201-02. 

2. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 87. 

3. For the text of these writings, see folios 1257-1267. 
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to find or consult the writings in an easy and quick manner. The 
above supposition is not wholly unfounded since instead of a 
master table of contents a separate index has been appended at 
the beginning of each raga. These type of characteristics are 
missing in the earlier manuscripts of Sikh scripture. Similarly, 
the Ratanmala, an apocryphal writing attributed to Guru Nanak 
does not occur in the earlier sources but has come to be included 
in the manuscripts recorded around 1640 C.E. 1 The orthographic 
features of this manuscript also point to its origin in the second 
half of 17th century. The Nisa@ of Guru Tegh Bahadur though 
taken on a separate piece of paper, but the quality and colour 
of the paper on which it is recorded match with the paper of MS 
a 1245. It bears testimony to the fact that if it had been recorded 
earlier, then it is very natural that its scribe or custodian could 
have procured the autograph of an earlier Sikh Guru, 
contemporary to him. All these factors help us to place it possibly 
between 1606-1675 C.E. If the presence of Ratanmala coupled 
with omission of dhunnis in the vars of some manuscripts of Sikh 
scripture, provide any lead then we can place it around 1640 C.E. 
Anyway, to pinpoint its precise date is hazardous as it has not 
been recorded during a single span of time. 

XVI. CONCLUSIONS 

18.1. The foregoing analysis of MS # 1245, clearly shows that 
scholars of sacred Sikh scripture have failed to examine it 
rigorously and thoroughly. Ironically, instead of making an 
honest and objective exercise, vital internal evidence has been 
suppressed and mis-statements and mis-representation of facts 
have been made. Amazingly, the features, such as various 


1. G.B. Singh feels that the Ratanmala came to be included in the 
old manuscripts of the Adi Granth prepared around 1675 C.E., see 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Bi~an, p. 129; if we take into 
account the fact relating to preparation of Bhai Banno's recension, 
then 1640 C.E., seems to be the possible time for Ratanmala to 
find its way into the old manuscripts of the Sikh scripture. For 
discussion on Bhai Banno's recension, see Pritam Singh, 'Bhai 
Banno's Copy of the Sikh scripture' JSS, Vol. XI (August 1984), pp. 
98-115, also see Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, pp. 231-245. 
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omissions, incomplete text, irregularities between the index and 
text, scribal and musical variants, violation of structural pattern, 
confusion about authorship, inclusion of Kachi-ba@i etc., which 
jeopardize its credentials as a genuine product of the main 
stream, have been taken to prove its earlier origin. Internal 
evidence indicates that the scribe has depended heavily on 
another source to prepare it. It is a neatly written document 
which unlike a draft is free from cutting and erasures. Obviously, 
such an attempt would not have been possible if the scribe had 
no access to another source. This manuscript has been considered 
an independent and sporadic attempt. 1 But to record such a 
voluminous work that too with illumination seems to be 
impossible in medieval times unless the scribe had the patronage 
of a group or an institution. 2 However, the issue remains as to 
who were the persons or group behind its compilation ? 

18.2. The inclusion of the Ratanmala, a ha_h-yoga treatise 
suggests scribe's inclination towards ascetic ideals. The subject 
of most of the apocryphal writings revolves around Sant, Sadh, 
Sadhsang and Satiguru. 3 Though, these subjects are not alien 
to Sikhism, yet frequent reference to them indicates that the 
authors of apocrypha were more concerned about personal 
guruship and asceticism. The most significant fact is that the 
text of Japuji of this manuscript resembles with the Japu 
Parmarth of Harji, a grandson of Prithi Chand. Likewise, the 
earlier collections of the Mi@a tradition prepared under the 
guidance of Miharban, the whole corpus of Bhagat-ba@i had been 
excluded from it. 4 Similarly, following in the foot-steps of the Mina 
literature, Kalh Bhatt has been recalled as Kala Bhatt . 5 We have 
also evidence to the effect that the earlier collections of the Minas 


1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy, pp. 120 
21 . 

2. To prepare a manuscript, besides the labour of a scribe one has 
to pay for the paper, ink and binding. For the cost of a manuscript 
produced towards the end of 17th century, see Shamsher Singh 
Ashok, Panjabi Hath Likhtan di Suchi, Vol. I, p. 86. 

3. To take stock of the above issues, have a close look at the 
apocryphal writings, see infra Appendix V. 

4. Gos_i Guru Miharvanu, p. 175. 

5. Ibid., p. 343 
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comprised the panegyrics of Kalh Bhatt alone. 1 Significantly all 
the 32 sway ye found recorded in this manuscript have also turned 
out to be the compositions of Kalh Bhatt. Moreover, in the full 
as well as short form of MuPMantra, this manuscript employs 
Satiguru Parsadi (HfegHVWfc) or Sri Satiguru Parsadi (h! h Id did 
hdH'ft 1 ) which is again a most distinctive feature of the Mi@a MuP 
Mantra. The date of Guru Nanak's demise (Samat 1595, Assu 
vadi 10) found recorded in the chart of death-dates of this 
manuscript, though different from the one accepted in Sikh 
tradition, is the same which we find inscribed for the first time 
in Mi@a documents. 2 Attempts at forgery, fabrication and above 
all modus operandi to circulate the apocryphal writings, associate 
it with the dissenters within the Sikh Panth. It should be 
remembered that after preparing a compilation, Miharban had 
made copies of it, to distribute and install them in various 
establishments. 3 Its features common to the Mi@a tradition 
suggest that most probably this manuscript has originated in the 
above environment and sequence. To refute the above contention 
as well as to prove its earlier origin, it has been remarked that 
an extra-canonical hymn of it in the Asa mode refers to the Mi@as 
for instigating Sulhi Khan to attack Guru Arjan's establishment. 4 
It is totally unfounded as the composition in question carries no 
reference to Sulhi Khan. 5 Instead it alludes to the arrest and 
execution of a person, alongwith his followers by a ruler. Except 
Guru Arjan, these references do not fit well in the history of the 
Minas. 

18.3. The foregoing analysis reveals that the index and text of 
many a raga are not in conformity with each other. The serial 
number, recorded with the incomplete hymns, suggests that 
information of total hymns in a particular raga was available to 

1. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. 343. 

2. Ibid., pp. 169-70; also see facsimile of Guru Har Sahai Pothi, at 
the end of introductory section in Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib. 

3. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. 343. 

4. Pashaura Singh, 'The Guru Nanak Dev University Manuscript 
1245', p. 200; also see J.S. Grewal, Contesting Interpretations of 
the Sikh Tradition, p. 259. 

5. For the text of composition, see infra Appendix V, 3.3. 
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the scribe. Mention of Satta and Balwand's var in the index of 
Ramkali mode, proves that he was aware of it. The apocryphal 
writings have been inserted at the end of metres of ragas. 
Instances of their entry into the index, inserted later on are 
clearly visible. All these features establish that prior to this 
manuscript the arrangement and pattern to record Gurba@i had 
already been fixed. The authorship of some of the hymns have 
been confused, so much so that at a time a hymn has been 
attributed to two authors. Whereas a large number of hymns 
have been omitted, yet many others have been repeated. The text 
of a sizeable number of hymns is incomplete. It is replete with 
scribal mistakes and modifications. These facts prove that it is 
not only an incorrect but also an incomplete document. One 
should hesitate to call it an earlier draft on the basis of 
orthography too, beacuse besides the dot, we also find the usage 
of half kanna in it. Examples of text filled in later on in a different 
hand are clearly visible. To associate it with Bhai Gurdas and 
Baba Buddha, is absolutely illogical because no internal or 
external evidence validates it. The scribe has brought various 
modifications into the text, probably to suit musical requirements. 
Amazingly, most of the incomplete as well as repeated hymns, 
belong to Guru Arjan. Similarly, the major portion of apocrypha 
has been attributed to the fifth Master, and the same has not 
found favour with him for inclusion in the Adi Granth. These 
are some of the strong reasons to disbelieve that Guru Arjan has 
prepared it. Obviously, an impure, incomplete and incorrect 
manuscript could not become a basis for editing the Adi Granth. 
The dates of passing away of the first five Sikh Gurus, Nisa@ 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur, orthographic style and textual variants 
suggest that it is a post-Adi Granth product. 

18.4. Its variants cammon to the Mina tradition lead us to 
suggest that it belongs to a text family which may have developed 
in close proximity to the Mina recension. The evidence at hand 
confirms that its scribe instead of depending on a single document 
has taken into account a number of sources. Whether it was the 
result of cross-fertilization between different recensions ? Or was 
it a cautious blend of various text families ? These are very 
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pertinent issues which are yet to be explored satisfactorily. 
Whatever may be the case, it is quite evident that on the one 
hand its scribe has tried to put together all the Kachi-ba@i 
writings attributed to the Sikh Gurus and on the other he has 
omitted from record the compositions that were in his full 
knowledge. On the basis of these facts we can argue that MS # 
1245 was a deliberate act of editing on the part of its scribe or 
the patrons, who were weary of some writings that had been 
made part of the Adi Granth. It means even after the 
establishment of canon in 1604 C.E., some sections within the 
Panth continued to compile collections of Ba@i that were not 
strictly canonical in nature. In which part of the Sikh world and 
among whom these type of collections were popular, are the issues 
which are wide open for the debate. Anyway, on the basis of 
textual analysis of MS a 1245, we can state that neither it is an 
'earlier draft' nor it has served to be a source for editing the Adi 
Granth. Rather it represents a different recension which was 
predominantly musical in nature. 
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APPENDIX I CHAP 4 

NOTE OF THE CHAWLAS APPENDED TO MS A 1245 

nrfe rft grg Trftra rft gl gte 
nroTO H'«la 12" x 7" 

Tifow H3 fTO M 333 HAfddl TO I 33 333 TO diWTO >MM<To< 'dl 
TO3 g i 3 )h 333 to fro hto 3, frnr grog fegr rTfer 7 g fo fej w 
tot rft g to 5JHH+ ?ra fefw dfe»p tr i to gro 33 41 w gfogifgg 
tuFto r4 g gw# wro ?ra aIh'a htop^to gi 
fed'dl 31' fe 3" 3f3 dd ddd TJd'el g I fro TO gt 3 I TO" gr ci Ow 
gt HditH 1 frofe# to i gte fed Sfe - groroj gt grot *41 g mi# ty 
gt orgtg ddlg gt grot g i 3fg fed d'diH'w fet Agt g i fro 3#d 3# 
hh^# gr gfro g g grot g'AH'dl #t gjj wro to gt to g i irarot 

Md rt t# gr^fg Hrto( ^'d 1 3 M'dd feftPMT 3 I fed t# 3ldl<!6 3fe3 

gg g g'ddA Hgfg 3 fofw gfe»c g 3 fro fro to gr tow g 
g fegt digl g i §333 Hgrrfegt hwcx g £<*># gro 1 " 3 g3?>H T fg g gg 
333 o(d 3 3d T HTOH H3W 33 g d<*> 3 TO 41 33T TO fed 1 g I d 1 <41 
frog gro #g toi htostoto ffeg wet ggigr grg wfg gt 3+ gfegrg 
wfe fefw gfroro gi gfroro ffeg wet #g toi htoto ffeg 
gro 3g 331 gts g33 ^fed ggr ggt g 1 for few? tS'w ah# 

33 W TO? tS'rt rttfl 33 fg3 331 
3P33 frog w H33 3" gr»ig 3»gfg hto ggpfg hto gt to A3t g i 


aas ti s fw gggro ftfui ^n^7r 

3333 MAHf633H dlWd'd, 
g3P3 Hrgt TOT, 3ffM3M3 
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APPENDIX II CHAP 4 
STATEMENT OF THE CHAWLAS AT 
SRI ARAL TAKHT SAHIB 

k ddBVIA feW BBH dBBi-IA feW JdWA feW 

yfknfe'W 1 Rt rffkBgB mb 7 ^ kg fwra+ yfeBT 7 tifet oib'BB y kg yyy bn 
wt fkBt 5.5.93 yy gy k kt mbfw bbb TFfyg fey kt bib Big gkyy kt 
y HTJHy frmi gkyy yet ma'i-Ab fgW yyyy kt fibfw bub gkyy f fej bb+ 
fye 7 fey? fgFFA yg otb for b 7 i 

k gy feyg gfe for hr bjb tfsbt yy wjfeBfkBt fey k M'feyedl 
b, kn fey yBy k. 1245 yg feyy kte b, §b mb iff yyB ktkt yfet kt 1 
kg 1245 k. kte y hb yer ygyy y #bb fey bbfb b i 

k ffubt ocdg'd y gyy fey ma 1979-1980 y yeA Byrgyn y 
bb yBfy»F &bb BTyfgW abtb (bth fguryB) fkwy btbfabtb fey fey BBy 
feyy eet #yy yk k fe H'kfe« b tkt yy for kt kg w yniB yeti kg 
irk for kte gy yfee b foB mb 7 ktypy fe kg k fife y feg ujb fey yyt 
fey kt fej iryB ktkt 1 mb irg for gfe Boidlg* fok yy gy^ yet ykt 1 fey 
yyg yyy yyBA bb fkye 7 k yeA y for fore yk fey yet yaks few 
k fe gt yggy gkyy fey bbb mfe yfet gy arey ma, kyy k kk feg 
bb fkye y yygA yefe e feg yykt Gba 7 krryk feyy yke wet yfey 1 
Gdcv a feg By fkye yykt k feyy yg, Gb vr feg By fkye y gyy kB 
By fey fky fye 1 

fey yy fkye mb w bjb aftst kfe ykfedfHet y wkeyBtnfA k 
gAfeyfyet wet yye kteti ferg yf yfew kk ^egw ary weti feg yy fkyB 
y grjB mb ^w fye 7 eferr k? feg yfe yyyf vrat feg yy e nykee Adi 
y 1 ywfe k yy efet °rdAW ftfur irkt Bfet kk yferr fepy b, ky kk kyy 
fky feyi 


yg 

ddsfrlA few 

5.5.93 

rfMEFA :-kt FI6FA BUB M^BB 
yoFA :-BBBrTA feur, BBBBA fffW 

gyy yfknfew, fofkBgB 
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APPENDIX III CHAP 4 

HYMNS OF THE SIKH GURUS WHICH ARE ABSENT 
IN MS A 1245 



Raga 

Author 

Omitted Hymn AGGS pp 

1. 

bu 

H.3 (TOoT) 

MPfB HH rjdl'ft! HB 

1 

2. 

h mot 


H HOT FAdHA (H.8) 

10 


- 


B sraBT Hf%»PH fer (H.8) 

11 


— 


feH HH?i? HHtW Fa^'H 1 (H.3) 

12 


— 


He! HHnjfB HVJH BUHFt (H.M) 

12 

3. 

HfdM' 


B urfe bUFb »rot>H (H.3) 

12 


— 


feHf U[H feHf 31H (H.3) 

12 


- 


HT3TA H df% (H.3) 

13 


— 


o ( 1 Pk o(dy cSdld Hd (H.8) 

13 


— 


B3© HABt HHH HH (H.M) 

13 

4. 

HWB H'dH'fb'dl 

H.3 

Mi? UHBoT HflW W 

1353 


- 

- 

FAd<3<» HAHH<S 

1353 


- 

- 

Hdl HHB FBPHV) 

1353 

5. 

H«o< BKH B 1 

H.3 

ttsrfe? ©fa srafe 

1410 







- 

- 

hFa f%dw aUF w© 

1411 


- 

- 

hah Fft »m uju 

1411 


- 

- 

H Hd~H*5T tT Th t! Hd H 

1411 


- 

— 

mbF h b oraH T op hh 

1411 


- 

— 

dG> ?> dH 1 fe dfSd PH© 

1411 


— 

— 

HsIaI uf?t HH ^H 

1412 


— 

— 

H^ UIS ©5t BW 

1412 


— 

— 

GhhC FfefHfT aIh'a! 

1412 


— 

— 

tiH A ©MfH d'Fs A 

1412 

6. 

ThcjI d 1 dj 

H.3 

djdHfif feu 7 cKT 

32 

7. 


H.3 

ofof ocFh 5Fm sldFnGd H3" (t) 

435 

8. 

W3 HAT 

H.3 

wit HoiH hFaUGa (H©i?t 33) 

1093 

9. 

W3 HlBHt 

H.3 (HHoT) 

SH Hf Fo<s Hi'^e ri'e 

516 


— 

— 

HA oitld HteoT HT? 

516 


— 

— 

MB FHMfW ©bEt 

517 


— 

— 

Fh^ H B WWW 

517 

10. 

H«0< W 

H.3 

*y\ fs/'H 'did 9d 77 

1413 







— 

— 

Hft FAdHA HHHUB 

1413 


— 

— 

HfeB BBoft 

1413 


- 

- 

H'dHd o(ft1 Id'd 

1413 


- 

- 

HcSHH H U 

1415 


— 

— 

A'AoC fBA 7 HHB 

1420 
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11. Hdfe oft ^ 

H.8 (HH3f) 

dJdHfef ^d fd H' fd U 

653 

12. HBoT 7T 


^3 ^3 Hfddjd H3H 3 

1421 

^ntsr 




— 

— 

H fudT^r hO 

1421 

13. 31§^t oft ^3 

H.M (H^3t) 

7TO3T <^Td 1 d Td HH Hfe 

316 

H.8 




14. dliHdl 

H.M 

t HH3f H3fc ^ 3^ 

502 

15. H^'dlu'dl 

H.M 

6'o(d fjfe Hffu tiTs'H'W 

532 

- 

- 

htua Hfddjd uftj for© 

533 

- 

- 

tj cS 1 tj U& UH 7 ^ 

533 

- 

- 

fed VicSdtj 

533 

16. H3t 

H.M 

ddHrt o(Q W3 H3 fTHt 

745 

17. forew 

H.M 

H BTO Mt Uffe HAt 

827 

18. 3#3t 3ft ^3 

H.M (HH3f) 

dfd d fd ?TH H iHrt tTU 

318 

H.M 




- 

— 

d«oi Of* Md'oe 1 

318 

— 

— 

HH 303 

318 

— 

— 

U'dyd'fH 33H T feHT 

321 

— 

— 

rfh?A H3 fodM'd 

322 

— 

— 

M3fe H#At 33 333 

322 

— 

— 

@1- frT 3343 H 3ft»T 

322 

— 

— 

h sra 3T3ttj fwdi? 

322 

— 

— 

M 33H 

322 

- 

- 

3fe 3f U133 33 

322 

— 

— 

Odd oftt'd fed fed cS 

323 

- 

- 

M3% 3ft33 3^3T 

323 

19. QTHofWt 

H.M (HR3T) 

firtry fwrdfe 

916 

20. - 

H.M (S3) 

33 yy'A3' 33^ Hdt 

927 

21. dTRorst 3ft ^3 

H.M (HH3T) 

Hfddjd fHH33 Hfnr^T 

961 

22. gfe 3ft 

H.M 

dfd 33 ?HH ftPH r fe 

1193 

23. 37J3 

H.M 

W H3 7 H3T r«o(6' 

1363 

24. 3§3W 

H.M 

oTHW 777) > HtT?) fj-P^FH 

1364 

- 

- 

H3TA 3fe& fiPH HH 

1364 

25. HH'^dt 

H.M (HH3T) 

dd 1 ofld 1 ri'd <Vdl 

1429 
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APPENDIX IV CHAP. 4 

HYMNS RECORDED TWICE IN MS # 1245 


Raga Title Author 


l. diOrfl 

HA 

2. Eft d 1 dl oft 

HA 

era H.8 

(HSer) 

3. gift oft era HA 

H.3 

(Hse) 

4. ed'dH oft 

HA 

era H.8 

(hsot) 

5. Ht d'dl 

H.3 

6. 3T§Ht oft 

H.8 

era 


7. UA'Hdl 

H.8 

8. dlQdl 

H.M 

9. HHt 

H.M 

10. HJrTdt oft 

H.M 

era H.M 

(HSoT) 

11. eSe 

H.M 

12. dUEF 

H.M 

13. Hife oft 

H.M 

era H.M 

(TOcT) 

14. ei@st oft 

H.M 

era H.M 

(HSoT) 


Hymn 


Repetion 

Folios 

n r> 




Hlddjd THS H HAe 

dlOdl H.*-l 

162/219 

few 




did fy6 fd 1 1 * UdH 

HHoT e'd 1 

94/1233 



d grate 


Hfd'did ee h 

- 

753/1233 

tunGf rant etd 


- 

555/1233 

HH Ht TW H 

Sd 

Ht 

101/102 

He Ht HAS' 

eet 



de 

sprat 

— 

101/102 

d Her Hfee Md 

e^ 

ei§et oft 

319/321 

(yfM 33) 


era 


He hhh h eft eemr 

fd Wdl 

572/681 

'Q UPPH HOT ft-RlPH 

nra 

116/220 

tT tfl)H djd 


fdttdl 

682/728 

ere ye ere et eferaw 

yet 

713/714 

fdH H77 eTTfe 

ei§et oft 

326/489 



era h.m 


ye few d'efe erie 

- 

325/1262 

>it efe yen 


- 

326/1265 

eider tee y ted 

- 

326/1265 

fee He tee ftdl dy 

- 

326/1265 

HCd ITUdd 

- 

325/1254 

genes ewe eiera 

- 

325/1254 

te yera HHd 


- 

326/1254 

Hera eifee ferae 

— 

326/1254 

tfHcS f^dC) 

- 

326/1254 

eerara fee He 


— 

327/1254 

Ud sffdiH<£ 

- 

327/1254 

yefe Hefet rawra gee 1 - 

eiGet oft 

323/ 




1144 



era h.m 


fey otGddfd Hers nfe 

Hdl s! d 

325/746 



h.m (riser) 
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APPENDIX V CHAP. 4 
APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS IN MS # 1245 

1.1. w hzjw 1 h (nrazifet) 

ftTTR fed fere fedWRI 71 II 

R 5R tTtffe HdJ Rfe yfftlW II 
did 4 RRR TdR wlw II 

R hr ^ fefr few ewftw inn 

TRR WRf THU* 1 " 71 d 1 fdT 7 II 

ynt Rfet did zot feotfet ww dfe dfe ?Hh rh#^ miidd r @ii 

ft# dt dfe #1 R3 T ffetf r ll 
Rdd d Td WR Rd d'fe'R 1 ' II 

fof- >ndo('dl hwrr hr tHt^tii 
ft# fen a# fet yw ftw 11 pi i 
ft# yfeddfe wdd hr eirfeyr n 
wr uWl'oCtt fey ipfeyrn 
fefd riw Rfe T6TH Tranfeyf n 
fef- TTSra dTdR H# fefe iPfe^F 1311 

ft# few ftwt fefe uferfeyf ii 
orfeyf ffw wfe ofvnfenf ii 
ffe dfwfd WfeT 3R dl^'feRR II 
few H'fe'dld fed HWR dl^'feRR II8II 
feft Rdfe fed yfftrw ipfeyfii 
RW fedR'd fefe>R dfd dR HR dfeRRRII 
dfd did WRJ dltj dj Id d 1 ft'R 7 II 
fWRHt TTtf dfd R3 HlfefejF IIMII 

3drw ftfe fwd'wy dfegRrn 
W335 Rdftr Hscfeyf n 
dfd dfdT dfe wfw d'dl'ftw II 
HR 7 ddT feRRC HR 7 Rd aftfen 7 life 
RfW feRf d-S* d'bl fej offeRR II 
oroj fxr w rrr 7 iffenf ii 
dfd dR rPr rw feuwrfeyr ii 
» ffe Hdi'fe few era irfeyf idii 
fed wife wy djw dpfenfii 

feojdl i ft djft RW RHd'feRf 1 ' II 
dfd dirt H 1 ft HR Rfe Rl'fyRf 7 II 

WTldT RTR WRI dR RiWIItll (U3W Sot:) 

1.2. Hdl Sd HdW 7 “I 

irfd wrir rw Wd T d' ft# fed tft ii 
feu RTdfR adfe =)Wi'' eddio few Rfefe fen 
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riddl'd life rdd dd 7 d 7 # fad HfeHfd ?HH 7> dft II 
UdH d 'G frrfd BT HdT HH dofd dd dril II 

Had d?ud o[t (Hrtwi ftrar ftted HHdii 

7H7TH HHfft dfe dJd'Hdril dfd mft^r dd fWdllHIl 

THBd ftfe H7T 7 HdW 7? dftdHtll 

fdfd dfe oft Hd 7 H 7 7HH fwftt rft II 

dfd TdH fddFdfd dlfft dfe d fd dId Hd rlrt 1 H Hdi II 

fftfe HH HA Hfe Hfef 7 did HOT H ddlAd'd' 1 ddt II 

did TdfH dft fed'Hof Hfe HA ftfttH Hd^t dd ddll 

HftdH fad ftdfd d]d HUdA 7TOH fdH fafdT dd IPII 

old HS>d d HdB H7)Hd rtfri 'H T rft II 

H3J Hd dd 7 HTHdPd dldfe dTdfW rft II 

dfe did Hd dftfe 7? ffefd rft ddddTH ri'dMUA dlfeddll 

HfHddT Hid d'^e dfdHd Bcf HHftt HHH ftfedf 7 11 

rHT) oft dfd ddft ddld 0'd did dTdRB Hd T d II 

7TAH dH Tdfa HA d 7 ? 7 H dd Id HHH ftfed II3II 

dfd ddTH 7 7HH dddd H Iff dftddf II 

dfefd Hd ftfefe HfedI'd ft dftddf 7 rft II 

did HHH HVFfedf 7 dd 1 " dftddf 7 dffHH dt fedHdT dft II 

HH^A dFdA dft Hd d§H ftf HHfft dd II 

HftH fed Id' 1 fa 71 HHd f%Hd Hfe rft»f dd 1 ^ II 

TTAH Hfddid dH feofftl did HHftt HA HAH II811 fVHd 7 J8t) 

Hftcl 'S'd' d 41'dfd hdW 3 

1.3. fd dldd 7 d 7 ^ 7 dd dHft Hd II 

Hd 7 faft dHdft Hfaf 7 TdtSoT fedf 7 Hts 7 HH Hd IR3II 

1.4. H'fedl'd H 7 ? 7 Add H 7 Sd dd fe Hfe 7? dfe II 
dfe HsT 7 ft "fed - Hfftdjd 7HH A dfe Hfe II 

ifeo< 1 H ofd dfe of 7 HHd dd<S Hfe fddd Wd ddfe II 

fftfe rfd 7 rftft Hdfenf 7 fen dddf dd HS dfddftd djd d 7 ? 7 #dd ftfell 

dfdd fedHW cvG Hfe oGh o(r^ ftfe II 

TdtSoT dftdl 7 ^Tsi 'A 'ril'd 7 fed# 1 d 7 ? ftfd II 

djd ddH'rii Tdft IHdt'H dfdfft ddnftft dfdlP^II 

1.5. HHd d'dl d 7 ofdd d 7 Hd 7 Hfe ^H iftHTd ffedd rfidll 

dfftdf djftdf Hd 7 Hd 7 dffHH dS «'dl dffft Hfe 7 fftH HdH H dftd II 

dlH 7 dfddf 7 dfddl 7 ift ofdd 7 fes 7) rH'Tri II 

HH3 7 riof dof fe<s «'dl rlftl rrfft fHSPd II 

dd Hd dfH ofd dfd d 7 HHd ofHftd II 

Hd?i ofdfe rTH of 7 dd 7 HdH dd HHftd II 

H3 7 ftfd 7) HHdt Hd 7) HI 7 # Hftdll 

7H7TH dJdHftt dftfaf 7 dfedddfeT 7 fftH ft ddd Hd dFPfe llPtll 
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1.6. H'fe'djd few d 7 dG lit t Hfctf fH dtl>H Hd fife Hd fwd II 
d felri HH d dH d felri dHJ dHHH II 

>HH HH ^fewfef 7 riddl'd % dHHdll 

ATld d dd H few ftSd'slG AHT HflHd IIP^II 

1.7. Udd'dl ddd 3H drfe dd Hd 7 Hd 7 Hfe dHdll 

Hd ddd H fe d I d oft HHdT rife ddd II 
dfe dWd H'fed I'd t HHH 7 dfd ddd II 
feoldl ft fWdt fet HfAdd ITO HWd II 
feH wfd ^ddfer 7 dfenTHtm 7 dnr 7 Hd otdd ll 
Gt fed Hdt dfe d Hdt dfet HWdll 
Hdri lil'Sd dH dftt'H fedHW ofdH ofdd II 
Hd HHH feHA'A dfdd fed THfe fed Hddll 
d|d yfe tTU dlfefel ddUW Hffed Aid Hddll 
Itoe Hdd Hd Add Hdl rjdlfe ofdd II 

HaG ^dd dl<i dfdTWfef 7 A 7 Gd dd A* 1 " HW ttdl tH aG Hd HHd II 

Addf HdH oCd'feri' 1 Hd H HHH dfedll 

HAHfe fed ddf A ri'd'Al Wd Wddt HA sfeGfd II 

fedt o(G MfeG A HfUH ri6 o(dH ofdd II 

A 7 AHHdfedfeHHdfHdfedHd 7 W r Hfed WdTdHdHdHHddll3o|| 

1.8. Hd H 7 dG Hffe HHW Hdd 7 Hf A idfe II 

d d Hifd GHtT dA HA dA hGh d 7 Hd Hdt Hd Hfd dd HH T ft II 
H 7 HWHdt H 7 WfeG HHH Htd HHfe II 

fed oT5d d fed dd 7 d oft Hd A ri'etl HHri A dfenf ri'fe II 
Adi Aid dd Hffe HfdTW Hdt dd drH 1 fe II 

AVJd H 7 HWHdt H 7 Hdfe dHH A dfe HHH H 7 A 7 HHH Htd Hldfe II33II 

1.9. Hd 7 dfe fe'H'fd d Hfddt ddH Hlfed II 
HAHH HdJ A H ' dAl Hfe A ri 'dfd AtGh 
HH d Hdd dd uid 7 yfet fddfd (dd'fd II 
HdTfd dtt A few HHd few A WG-II 

H'fd'dl'd y^fd ddH ddfd feld mild Hd 7 AtGh 

HfdT riddld fewfe dfeHfttHf 7 HdWt IHd H'G II 

Hd Afe fWH 7 d 7 t-ffe 1 ddfel 7 fed 7 Hfd wG II 

dG Hfedfet feA 7 HHd 7 fWdfd fe Hd 7 Afe- II 

HA H d'dlri dWH HA fed fwtffef fe Hd 7 A'G II 

HA HH'^'dl HH HA fWH'dd'd' 1 H HA H dJdHfe fed A’G II 

ddlWt fAri 7 H fWH d^t dWH ^dl'fe II 

Hd dHS feA 7 dl'dW 1 riddl'd hG Hrfdll 

dWH HW HW dW HH^'dl HW YPGlI 

fWHdd'd 1 H HW feH fddd Afet Afell 

THAd dfd HdH'ril AtG Hfet’H dd dd 7 ?Hdt Hfe II 

feA d fddd H ^Hfd dG feA fedd Hfe ri'G II33II 
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1.10. Hfddld ffeWHI 7 Hfetfe Hd TO Hd fed II 
Hd fe HiTO nfd dd Hd H% HH 1 fe II 
Hfddld fefHHi 7 TO TO 7TK fWd Wd II 

7TO6T dfe % 7TK fed HtTO fedd 7 TO II3MII (V3V 1333-13311) 

1.11. d'OJ d’Hoife HdW 1 ddrtH'W 

fed di 7 Hid fcre >TO II TOT fed fet UdCTO II 
fed 7 oT H HTO dG II Hdt °idd' Hdt GG II 
HddTH fedTH H H'd HTO II td 75% fdld UJd Hfd Hito II 
Hd Hdfetfe dGd'fd did II d 7 % HHdf TO HHfidll 
Hid Hl^dd W tfell HTBT oCdfd TO ddfell 
Gdt Tvfed Hdfet fedll ?5 r ?5di did GvhI fedllTI 
G'H'fe H fe did G^H II ffe fedd dlfd Hfdfe %TO II 

Hifdf?5fe dfdd Hdl HffenPH II HdH HfdT 75 75TO UHT II 

fed UId ddfed dfW TO 75 ddt II 75 7 ?5di did QH'hI fefe ll=?ll 

fdinTO Hddl 75 H75 ThO 75d II HdH t!H 1 ife di 7 dd II 

H75 feddf dii ITO dife II dtdd HdH d H Hfell 

fefe dd % 75 H75 dit fet II TidSdT did Gd'dl fet II3II 

Hdt Hffed HfSHfe dTO II d 7 G TOd rTW W II 

Hf%u(d UTd few d %*d 11 W HTOdT d]d ffefefejfll 

ddfefe fed HdH uid HfedHTII HfSHfe dfet TO fed II 

75T5dr did Gd'fe fed II8II 

TOH HdH c?G fefed Td II HdtHi 7 HTO dif dT%d did II 
HdTO d H 7 dfeVT Hid II d 7 d 7 ? TOTO fe fet did II 
TOH d H 7 TO fe-ffd II HTO HdHTO 7 t fed II 
ydfed HHd ferfd oCTO'Hd II fdt IJTOHdH di 7 HPHTO II 
fefe fed dddtt HTO 7 dfet II 75 7 ?5dr did Gd'fe fet IIMII 
did 7 H dTdTd H& di 7 dTOII fed dtG HH 7 H?5 T % feTOII 
dd 7 Hd 7 Hd 7 difed || Hifdfefe tt H3H75 dfed II 
fet HHdd Hid HTOt dfed II dldl?5 dofefo fefe dTfdf 7 fet II 
75^ did Gh'HI fed llfel 

did oi 7 ddTd fdfe of 7 Hdt II fddH o(G did 7 Hdoi 7 Hdt II 
fefed HHTO Hd dife HTO II H fed fet d 7 fefedf 7 HTO II 
TO75 HTO di 7 H'd frt Gd' d 1 II 75 7 ?5di did Hdt H1%d d' 11 D \I 
TO75 did T5 7 rfed dVPH II H>H rfed T5 7 TO dfe II 
HfdT ddT fdd 75 A'H II did oi 7 dfHI 7 Hffe OS'S II 
dd fed Hid 75 dife did 7 || fefe Hfddld fefe 75H 7 II 
did di fed H75d d TO 7 II TITOdi did Hdt H1%dd' lltll 
dldlAdd diG d%d II fedfefH ffe #fe 75T% II 

ddfdHf 7 fed d ffed fed HTO 11 fed feft Hdlfd oiH"Sd -Hdl II 
HlidHI 7 ddd 75 dlfeHl 7 Hdl II Hd Hd HHH Hdfd ftwfe Hd 7 !! 

?5 r 75di did Hdt H1%Ud' fell 

HfHd 7 75dt Gu^t ddt II fedfefe HH 7 fett dHdt II 
G75d di%75 TOd H%d II dG ftwl HTOTdT^d II 
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H3 833 a# d8 gftr ii 75d fd'Qdl fdadt nftr 11 
>883 3ffr aft d3 ad ttt >H 383 ii 8 oii 

W of ujfd TO §38T II 8dd of urfd oit F33H II 

f3d it mfe fcreW ddftn 3>33 ad dtt HddftinTi 
HwlHfe >83 ii fir? t >8dr Hafe r*33 n 
fH3 nadt it adH oft ii 83d 3H3 8dfdd 3dii 
w »r^trg itHj di3d' ii fate 83 dd Ynfe ferr-n 

338 fdH*' H3 fd>8dTt II 333 5ft ddt Hddft II83II 
>8H3 nit rAd'AH Hd n td 33 fodid aft «t n 
Hdd five 7 8758 »Firtt ii H3 a 7 ftrf H3 7 3ld'dl n 
33 H3 H3K Hdfd fHd83ll TTOoT oft 33T 3 7583118311 
3> ^75 3 1 " ddH [dl>8 fe II >>lTdfe [h iH 1 dI dd Rp>1 1 [A II 
hT* H375 Hfd Sdl Hd II dJdUdH'dl add 7 > Hd II 
fed ftfn H3d did oft 83 II d 7 afc Hdfd HdTW 33 11 
fddH 7 #3 3 dtt dHfell TTOoT did 39T 3 75H3II88II 
338 Id'HA' 33 fo^t II Hd MdTfe Ufd dtdfd 3311 
Hffdfcffr dd di^td d'rf'fy n Hdf3 §83 3dHfd rdfe 11 
Kdrfe 3m 83 dd II d]d fcj 33 3 3Ht>3 dd II 
§33 3W fdd 7 it 383 II 7T7J5T ad 33T if 3831151111 
83 fsdt fe? ad 88 II fadH 7 yft HfHfd 3 38 II 
ad ad3d 33 a 7 Hd 7 !! Hfc 3375 Hfd d3 dd 7 !! 

33 ftlW H 3d 3d II rdfe fdH3t H3T3 ad II 

3§ H3 3d 7531 7 dHfell ?d?53 ad 3dT 3 7583IIH£|I 

Hdfd d# d 7 33f3 >83 II dfe HfTT 3d 7 ftdfd fidTdt II 

did d>d Hd3 3t 37 II d 7 Hd ft >838? uPd II 

38 75383 fudHt HdH 833 §3d 383 II 73?^ ad HdT 3 7583 II53II 

dd 33 3i3 r Hdf3 d 38 II fed fefd Hdfe Hldfe H8 II 

3drf3 333 aid Hd3 Hdid ii idrfe fedd' 1 fer ferfe n 

fdP83 KT^t 7 ^ 77 % II fd3 fdfd 3lft>H 3375 d8 II 
dfo fed (75 5 »fF H83II 3f3a- ad 3dT it 7583ll8tll 

('V33 

2.1. Ht d'dj hdW 3 Sd 

3dfH f75t Md TW 3 H Hd 838 II 
Hd 833 Hfc 3H3 H 'ddd afW ftw II 
Hdl'Jf fefe fed 7 HdTil 38 183 >83d 3 T dd 7 II 
>883 33 8dt fwdt fedd ddfd 33311 
TJdld adfd d 7 Hfddjd K3 Hd3 dd 7 HH3 II 
3dfH f75t Md 83T5 7 3 H Hd 883 II5II 

2 . 2 . fet>8d d>8 Hd 8W H Hd H drfedf 7 II 

H Hd drfddf 7 nfedld fedrfedf 7 d 7 Hfe 3T5 7 di^H 7 II 
a33 HaTi'G fat W tH'dl H33 7 ntd HHtd^f 7 II 
>833 33 a 7 38 da 7 f33 8|fd 3 7 H T 8 T fe>8 II 
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tH'e 1 HSHg 7 fHS 7 UH ft# fUU WfsW II 

fegw wi 7 hu tw h hu h irfe^u 11311 

2.3. Sufu oft HU TW ufu WHS # gfetll 

ufe WHS gfet HUH Hfe UHfet Hfddjd t ufe ^ 5 T|| 

U# UW 7 ufufe 3F f%W HW UlU# II 

UBU Uf5H UU HUfe Hfddjd H IHfWH II 

fHH U WHS fe? fag Hfeof 53? H 7 Ufa 7 *!# gfetll 

Sufu fed HU H'Hrt 1 ufu WHS # gfet II3II 

2.4. HU HU fwfum 7 W5H WUII 
H UH Ufa H »fUU ^flHUTII 

H W Ufa H UU Hfe ufe H'dd fell gPU II 
HW gut>H H||3|3 few UUH Wife II 
U]U HUH# Hfs UH gfu S HU WUII 
HU HU H'Hrt 1 W5H >HU T U T II8II 

2.5. HU HU TW H Hdd'Gd WII 

feu H?fe>H H# S WHS 7 »IUU gsfe II 
MUU US# HUt Hfe H 7 HS fUH flfU HUt II 
ns guff gfet gfet? uwfet ws wu fefut n 
VS WS feu tTH S faufuf- HSHfe ufet feufell 
feu fesr W fan H'HW H HUS# WU II 
HU HU yfe w H H d d ' Qu >Jffe 11 Ml I 

2 . 6 . hu hu yfew uu s# s§ wt fegfetii 

HUt fSH'el H 7 UH si 1 el feUT ofUfu U 7 gfet II 
ft# U UHffe fefe # UUUf HUt ffetf 7 UUUfetll 
H 7 ug ufe U 7 Hfddjd ffefu UU H5ffe UHfetll 
uu uuf Ufe uffeufet fe fUUU SHI HH'el II 
hu hu yfew 7 uu s# ?# gut fegfetifen 

2.7. uuun? us Hsyg uut hu w huh s hu 7 !! 

Hfedj fd fafegf gfegf 7 gpvu 7 huh guru 7 n 

gHH guru 7 HUH fwu 7 fen fafegg hu huu 7 ii 
H fu fafey Wife feUHU uuf g 1 #* 7 HUlUtUU WU 7 II 
ugu huu ufu u ufe hstu feoi yffau s'd 1 n 
guufe gs Hsyg ufe hu w huh s wu 7 ii.?ii 

2.8. HU HU gfert 1 H Hfe uuf ufe giHTII 
ufe W 7 UU 7 UUUTI 7 h few h gfef II 
uTuyfg uu 7 u 7 guy gu 7 feu giuuH Hsfet n 
gs gfef ifet gfe wfe# gHH t Hfe wu 7 n 
hu Hfe wut fufu gife uu uu 7 uuuht ii 

HU HU gfew 7 H Hfe ufe W lltll 
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2.9. era ar #fa Fare g '^tt 1 #wt #fa efere n 
fag eW'rfT't afe ar tVK oOfterf 1 irfeUF II 
afe ar TPH o( glare irfeuF Fla ar #ta are# II 

<W Flfjtft a #Ut u1dFT did Ure2 II 

utaH eHa'A' TFT feFF arfg eg ufdd're WifelFII 

tTa ar #fe FTT^T grew #Wt #fe efe}F lllfll 

2 . 10 . vit tw re ure aat feet ii 
F ret eet # eg ere Frre aa fregeftii 

re wfef re afu ganfe farrer feget u#t ii 
ft# via grew re ure art get non 

2 . 11 . ff# fia grew re ure aat #atn 

Frret #at g uftft usfe few vratn 

fiat aat arfa ret ferret ere # feg wren 

eg otft fen # fetr refe g ureau ree reefa ret feg §at ii 

ft# >i# grew re ure art #at mu 

2 . 12 . FftBFa afe fra grew 1 - fere afe fra 1 - afe ii 
FTF ra afe urfga ufe garfa real fere re 1 ^ ii 
ufere FTfa few »fu usrfrere w aaT reafe ii 
feg oft aFrg freFrat # re ufa refer re ara refer n 
g Fftapg refer fia grew fere ufa Fire afeimn 

2.13. re ffereret fug fire rereref ii 
ufa Fret ft few re afgurre are ii 

ufa Fret ft are re affere feG affr fa# gFr ge ii 
uTFft reu oTFF^g uife^u re# ugfe re ft ii 
afa rear wfe reffre ufe enrufa fee fegg ii 
are rerear re fereret fug fire eaeaf imn 

2.14. fra grew ga?r ar area getn 
FiaaF afe e# get re^a re "ere feet ii 
eg FTFFa Fra arre uFFre ajafeu ft feet ii 

grew are fft re rere feggt uau aiafg fwu gut afe feafetn 
gfeara re ffewre are arefe waF fere ga# aar re aetn 
are rerear fia grew gaae ar area getnsn 

2 . 15 . fia grew a ure fwani 
ure fwre feerg h re 1 gu fere uraa re feet ii 
gfauja reag ftut re ree # w# ga feetn 
gfaajfa ffewfe a Frg refere Fra Frfa gar aetn 
ure feg gwig ure rerefw& re ure gaeft aet ii 
Frag Fftaea affeu gwtat re gg fere me uFfere ii 
re ure fua wre anu re grew a# feanre n 
arg reuvar fia grew a g ure fu»rre nun 


ruare < ?o?- < ?o3; 
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2.16. d'dj hdw 3 (WCT?t) 

yy to »ufu ytfero yjyyfe fet yfe ii 

yy yyy uyw fe yrro yfeii c m 

yfe yfe TTy f*TA 4 fit yf?7 ^TTfell 

He 1 - to 7 yfe y- yre 3 t t ^ t yjyyfe yy 7 fiwwfe HTiyyfeii 

to firfe fey yyfe yy sfe ffewfen 

yy KPJKfy > dfet > }i(A ffeTT 7 yde 77 ffidyl y fe 11311 

yffer 7 yy? yfey ^ yurt ^ yufe 
yy to yffefefe to yyfe yyfe 11311 
yffer 7 fifefe fi yy to fr yyfe feyfe n 
to yy? ?? ufeTft yfe fatw ofd'dfe iibii 
tewfel fiffe yfyfe yfet fyyfe fevfen 

yWH 7 yfdT Hdl'Jffe 3 tT 41 y 7 ? «Td TTfelNII 

yfeyf 7 fe yy feyfe to t yyfe yyfen 
yfeyr 7 d<s fyyuy y yfe o<*^ Qfe h 1 fy iit=ii 
diTd yy ypy vrfoyfs y Td yy fey fey 1 ft 11 
yfe y^fe to 7 yyT fife to yyfe yyfe 11.311 
dTd to yfeyr 7 opyfet yjy or yfe ffepfe 11 
ttvtot to fifepy yTfeyf 7 to oiwsfel TTfentii 

2 . 17 . d'<u y’Hofel hdw 3 (wiyyyt) 

§ 3 K tot troy y TOTt yjyrot feTO 11 
to $ yyfe yfe fet y tot! to tth Gey 3 11 

yy! fe^ ynrfe yy rryft yyrfe tt^t ypyd iiti 
W l 7 TOT oTyfe yd'el 11 

fife? TOfe yrarot H'difo »r? 7 fe? ttoj TOfetiiyiiyyfeii 

yjy troy fe fifeT yfeni 7 rfe fero Mfe yyyfe 11 

tot TOife h 7 yfe fiyft tt^h TOfe yyfe 11 

y fiyft feyy fro 77 yrfe wfenpn 

feft fiyT ?7 fit TOft tt 7 fey* 1 feyy yfe 11 

to! ffet mfe yfe Tyyrfe yydiy fife yyfe 11 

yyfe TOfe fro yf opyfe yy fe yfet yfe 11311 

fiyft fit fife ?7 yefe fiyft h 7 yfroiy fife fro wfen 

yfeyjy yfe yfe fey w tot yyfe ii 

yf- yyfy y 7 feyfe fefir yyy yyfy yyfe iibii 

y~fey Tdiddl yffeyfet yyft rfey yyy yyfe 11 

y 1 fir fer yyr yfey yyft y g yfe fey yfe 11 

yjy yyyfe y y?r fyy yfe yy fw? jyfe inn 

fey TOjfe yfe yyfey yyft fefe fetr yyfe yyfe yyfe 

firrow tot firy urfe yfe TOft y aray yyfe yyfe 11 

yfe oft fefe yTO yyy ylyfe yyy' 77 yfeifen 

to fisyyw to 7 y TOft fyyy yyy 77 yffey yfe 11 

yyy us'e y yyft yyfer see yyy yyfe 11 

fey^fe TOft fey fet yfe to yyfe yyfe 11311 


(V3^ SIS) 
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Hgfc vra h Itaas Haft ffrat Haft ?wfHii 

art vrs ?) Qad trail fej nyt! Harft 7 i via II 

vnsar ad? ?nfH (tudM 1 afa jt aa hvIh ntn tv?-trw 

3.1. w Has 7 n 

vra# aa fira# via Hftajfa tr? afa v van sanii 
ta ftrav vns# ira a# fenat an? hhh vrfaaniiTi 
vrfaT ajvs avna ?hh t ii 
ftrvraa w aar?) afean n 

vna Harfe fenfa iravfa vat waft ty ufean iiTiaa#!! 
aif# tv? ofla aaaa fa?) afa fHvra?) ay ?r arfsan n 
via arftara add stt ws ?n?rar vtt Haft afaan ipii 

(V3Vr 3 ft) 


3.2. W HHW 7 4 

Hfaajfd aa anti via n ?hs aan aa?ra viva nvi 

v# afet aria anfa ai?fet n Hag arta araa via afet n c iiiaa#ii 

wsar art 11? aa afeansn 11 ada sfe ary?) vs aranv 11311 

(U3Vr 3 ft) 


3.3. w Has 7 a 

tit felt faa vnfe aarfsan 11 aaaa aa 7 fcawfet vnfean 11 

ana?n aa 7 aa aaa aratf 11 avra 7 ana vaai ant iiti 

an# arat Hat h? 11 tit fefo fan an araa? n c uraa#ii 

ta ara h vnsa a? 11 avra arfa w atvs 11 

ta ftat t vt afaann ara arfa via vnfafe afaaniipn 

afa aatdt ft# afe uratann ft ft fen tratann 

fe-dvr ad# vas ft# ^#11 avra 1 - gandt ant s vnfeiian 

afaan ftaar h?> fefo ava w 11 fefar ana fefar araf a wa 7 11 

vra an wfan #aan aar adan hs ftaat ftaar ala vxrfaiisn 

vra aft din araa vra tfe 11 t-ra an av vra 7 itfe 11 

aa aft# # vnv vfan ara ?nraar as and anfaiisii (V3w 3ft) 

3.4. faarara 7 vra 7 a ta (vraar) 

v?at h afa aia na anr f?vfa 11 

<v<soi aa afaan vrfaan ?ng Hvnfa 11 rvav yot-yof) 

3.5. Halt Haw a 

aarwrula vra ana 11 
v antra vfara ga afe iihii 
ara t aara f?aa aravra 11 

aarra aan aaa iravra vrftr san a vav vn?n n c iiiaa#ii 

nar ft?daan vaafafvr and yara afaan vraw 11 

?n?rar ?vh vru vrfd vft? afa tt vfaan vravn iipii rvav s? 3 q> 
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3.6. Hdfe How M 

H3H ad HddH H3 fvfd fs a# # H HddAd'd' 1 II 
SHT US H3H of HH Wd 3d t^3 T ll c (ll 
H3 hth f# hhh atd3T fefe aid3 nrdir wfedf iiTidd#n 
ftHH H 7 dldH o(d Qd Hdd fd[A VI 1 Id H £ 1 fd / >[ T II 

ft# ara dd Hdfet Hap- oiw # # add 3 T fd»f T ii3ii 
hsh # h Hd d# dfd ar h^h Hdfp- II 
dnft dHf dd fad fdfd tTHdfd Gfe [wfd fa# 7 1311 
HSd H3 # Kfefedfg ssar ara fedv n 

rf sfdldrt ThG aid ddfwt H ddMKfd H 1 (d'H 7 II8II (Udd‘ ^S'-l) 

3.7. feHdT HOW* M 

fedHH 7 HHdl Id HHffet fedHH 7 Htfdffe II 

dfdT fWH GhHT Hsfd 3d ddd dd# fefe Ildd#ll 

3H dHd afdfedf dH 3# #11 

3H dHd dddar dH sh# #n 

3H dHd H'fdH dH 3Hd tdH II 

Adsar ddfd H# Hfe HSd dd Hfdtd'H' IPII (U3?r S?t3) 

Iw^w hzjh 7 m HHar 

3.8. Wfes TTH tT# Hd fWd W#H cYH H#ll 

H3 HH 3cS d* did# Hd fdddd H3 HH 3cS HS HfdT# II 

3.9. fefet 2d afe! Hd fddfd #3t fed atdf II 

dfd fdHd S Hoi UJdf Hd faHPd dfd fedd S Ho( U[df || 

3.10. H Hfe 3fe 3dt dTH Hd fudfd H Hfe 3# 3dt HTHII 

add fedU 7 andt tTH dHT Hd fudffd II add fedU 7 affet tTH dHT II 

3.11. HH Hdfe dTdt Hd fWd HH Hdfe dTdtll 

fas HdHH # H Hdf Hd fWd fas H3HH % H Hdf II 

3.12. [h fd H'U HfdT «dl Hd fUdfd fa fa H'U H fdl rtul II 

dfd Hfe 3fe fafe #f Hd fWd dfd Hfe 3fe fafe #f II 

(V3^ 

3.13. d’Hofef HZJH 7 d 

aids oid'^Ad 'd fWdTII iPdddH dfnfe dfdT d r 3 T II 

Gd - ?# H3 sac HHfen fen ar affdf r Hfe add HfeiiTi 
fefe aftHd fen fwfe ddfetii 

fenfd fenfddT >Hdd wuc^fd tTnrfd hsh dfe# uafef iidd#n 

3 ro(S rt'dl fend 3d 1 HW II dS Hd 1- 3d 1 add dH II 

td ad ddfe #f ffe hii fH 1 - irafet dds aidii^ii 

f# f# dHffd f# f# dd?dll #f IHUfe H f# HdtT II 
(VH Hfnfe od aid PtHH 3^3 II Mrt Mrt H rirt pHH dfd Mrt d 1 Th II3II 
?d?jar tdH HUd dtf¥dll J^3 ?ddt fmil 

3# ddTfe dfd H3S HfdT l#t>HII aid SSar ddfd a# IIBII 


(V3WT t3t) 
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3.14. d’Hofet HdB 7 3 

’JfU dfef ’tffw§ll 3t»f3 3 W'feG wf-ll 

dffe dd TO fWTTII 3d3 ddd HHWIITI 

Hd fef¥d sft pw twit n dpfe dddAd'd iiddfGii 

dfm3 33 3t§ fe3 3WII HH'3 T dd dd 3d dd HSII 

fefe fefe fefe fefe irfen ife gnr 3d ftdd'fe ipii 

3dd Gd dd3 rented II 3dd 3td fed fedd II 

3dd Hdl 3dd ’lift'd II dfe ft'ojd 3 dd 3311311 

odd fefdU 7 33 3dft S3 II (TH 3d oft ddl'H 33 11 

3d fet3 3rft 3fet rdfell tTftoT ^dfe dfe§ Hdft'fe 11811 

("VST 

3.15. H'd HWd H3W 7 3 

iddTH 3fdtdd djddfe twfedf 7 II 3ffe3 iffed IT H Fd did dfepfedd II 

fefe HdHdlfd A^fftfu dfet 3 dTddfe 33 fed'd 1 dlllll 

fe3 HdHdlfd dd 3 »rt II ddfedf 7 fed d dtdfd 3 7 t II 

3dd 33 H3 d J3 H3 dfd dd fed3 7 d' d IRII 

feddW vfe 3 Wdf d 7 ^ II dTddfe 33 »T^3 3 7 d 7 II 

fed dGdl 3 3 3d d3 d Hi feddl dfd'H'd' d II3II 

did dtfe3 W3J3 gfetll dfe H3 fefe ddTfe 3fetll 

fe3 HdHdlfd ddTfe 3 dfe 3fe dSd #3 ddr 7 dllSIl 

Hfd 3d H^ fd fed ■id'd II dl<£ dtdd did 3'dd d'd II 

33 dfe dd 3fe 3d fefe dfe 3 tTH fed'd' dlldll 

fefe offet Hdft oft H3 II ddfe dfcW feddl dlfe 7 II 

Hdl 33 Hd fed tfe Hd feft 1 33 H'd' dllTzll 

dTddfe 33 HW 33 II fed H33 3 H3 dfe d'd II 

3fe ddln ddHft 3 d'fe Hd 3d A fed d'd 1 d 111511 

fefe offet djddfe oft fed 7 II dddd §3133 >3d3 fed 7 II 

33 3T HidHT 3dd 3 Wdtfe HHTfe flfe W Gd'd' d lltll 

33 3 difeH 3td tWH II H33 3 3d 3dd 3 7 d II 

ddfeW H3 33 dfe ^fddl 7 II ddd dfe fedT 7 3d 7 d lltfll 

3d 3d ddt d 333 fed 7 II ^xrfdHT H3 fed fedf fed 7 II 

d3dd Hdl H 1 Td 3 3dt’>Id fed Gd 3d Idfd d'd 1 d IIHoll 

3fe 5i 7 df<± 3£3 dW'fedl 7 II H3dd ddd H3 dl'^'fedl 7 II 

fed! 7 3d3 femf 7 ^3d ^id 7 II fRd fedU 7 3d d Gd'd' d 111111 

3 3^ df 3dT3 feddl II feddG fed3 7 d fedd'dl II 

d3?d 3T dd3 33 3 T 3 T II 33 3TO fed 7 dlllPII 

>H3d 3d 7 djd HH3 yy 'fe'HK 7 II dm ddTfd 3 d U r ffed 7 ll 

ddt 33 ddt djdd'dl dfd ddfe 33 3^ d II13II 

d33 3333 dTd 3 d 7 # II 3d 7 fed 3d 7 T 7 # II 

>H3d3 dfet did Hd fd U^fet dfd ddfc 3d ITd 7 d II18II 

doft 3' fd ddrlft dfelf 7 II H'd 1 H'fdd did dH'd' II 

>H'^'dl^A fefedf 7 ddlf3 3 3dfe 33 3 3^ d II1HII 
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fey yfe ara yrfvrd xflyrfeypii toth fendd feyfeyfii 
rd ddy toto ara yfen yfe yfe few a ir£ii 

(VdOT < ?oo < ?-<?oo^ / ) 

3.16. ^yy HdTO y 

yfe y TO fefe TiHHony II 

yfyw Hafa fed d fend'd fey yd ww iRiiayfn 

atfyfe yd naan nyfe yye fefe nya n 

ttr KfeT fcyd yfefe fydfeG yfeyrriRii 

afed otto fed arfe anTa §yfe& w n 

nHay nafro ddy ypfefe wn Iwh wa irii (vtoot tow 

3.17. yfe Haro y 

nafro yf yy o(d<±y T d ii 
fefe dr# fefe dffe ydWIRII 
ara to wot nd feaw yfe n 

au toth fefe fey fen^r yfe feud ?? toot yfe MTiyyfeii 
yfe aadt try nd toot^ ii 

yy Troy afe ^dyar 1 irii (vtoot ?»uj 

3.18. HTOH H3TO y 

yd via yy yyfe dyfe ii 

fdd fed fed rfOTd fed lid fet yfefe IRIIOTPfell 

ifed fy yy yffe yt nd dd yd ypyfe ii 

d HHyy yad yad y hot- fefw a yfe irii 

yy yfew »few >yfd yfe fen yi fen fend'd ii 

Tidy nafro tf!* yy fed y's na a^rfe irii (1133* hh^h) 

3.19. HTOH HHTO H 

am fyd T Hd an yfe 11 

Iot ay yfe fefe fed yfyyw yfey yfe yfe iRiiaafen 

yd yrod wyfe fey fera yt fed 11 

rdvr aaro da fy nary day fey nfe Hfe irii 

yfe yidary wd roar afe toth mot an yfe 11 

nfer nfeT ddy dd yyd hotw yyyy yfe irii (whot ms-mu) 

3.20. HTOH H3TO y 

yd Hd ay dni 11 

(fey yy yfyyr a, ydy c r^m) 













































EPILOGUE 


I. INTRODUCTION 

1.1. The genesis of the Sikh scriptural tradition was not the 
outcome of aesthetic considerations, especially poetry and music. 
Though a number of authors have contributed to it, the whole 
literature is essentially religious in nature. It is primarily 
concerned with the 'Numinous' experience and thus to explain 
the theological issues arising out of it, at places the didactic 
approach has been applied. Obviously, it relates to the spiritual 
experience, which sets it apart from an ordinary piece of music 
and poetry. Besides, the Sikh scripture is at the centre of faith 
and worship of millions of Sikhs, thus any unjustifiable remark 
about it is liable to generate an acrimonious debate among the 
faithful and the critics. All these factors put together restrain us 
to subject it to those simple critical methods which are applied 
to literature in general. Furthermore, a dominant section of the 
scholars of Sikh studies believes that since the Sikh scripture 
has come down in an authenticated form from the very persons 
whose writings it records, consequently there is absolutely no 
need of textual studies of the Adi Granth. Perhaps this is the 
only reason that, so far, they have given scant attention to 
evaluating the sources properly, which are said to be of earlier 
origin. Obviously, the scholars who seek to 'establish the sure 
and certain text' of the Adi Granth, have to come up with 
unimpeachable evidence to support any of their formulations 
which seem to run contrary to the above theory. Well-intentioned 
studies which are aimed at promoting learning and understanding 
of the scripture need to be encouraged. However, the works which 
are based on mis-statements will ultimately tarnish the image 
and integrity of the academic fraternity and resultantly 
unsavoury controversies are bound to happen. 
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1.2. What is of particular significance for a manuscript of 
Gurba@i is not that it had long been stored or displayed at a 
particular religious place or had been in possession of a family 
descending from the Sikh Gurus. Inspite of the above merits, the 
antiquity, authority and authenticity of a manuscript has to be 
established. For that a text critic has to conduct rigorous 
inquiries such as : When was it recorded ? Who was the scribe ? 
What was his motive ? Whether the manuscript before us is an 
original version or a copy of it ? Was the scribe or copyist 
recording it for himself, for an institution, for a group or for his 
patron ? And so on. Thus, while doing textual studies of the Adi 
Granth, each source or even its smallest part has to be examined 
in an analytical and surgical manner. 

1.3. There is no denying the fact that some manuscripts of the 
Adi Granth carry certain textual variants which have been the 
focus of attention of critics working on the Sikh tradition. 1 
Though, the earliest sources have been taken into account to 
comment upon the issues arising out of these variants, but 
arguing largely on the basis of common features of the 
manuscripts, a method which is better known to the western 
scholars as 'system of common faults' or 'community of errors', 2 
the critics have grouped the extant manuscripts of the Adi 
Granth into four major recensions, namely the Kartarpur or the 
Bhai Gurdas version, the Lahore, the Banno and the Damdama. 3 
The studies that have been conducted on the Sikh tradition under 
the western scholars, presume that behind the maze of 
manuscripts there existed an exemplar or prototype of the Adi 
Granth and that by reconstructing the history or genealogy of 
the sources one can identify the archetype or original text of the 
Sikh tradition. 4 It is well-known that a method evolved for a 

1. For a discussion on such variants see Piar Singh, G#th# Sr$ Adi Gra*th. 
pp. 437-489; Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra*th. 
pp. 145-195. 

2. Edward Hobbs, 'An Introduction to Textual Methods' in Wendy Doniger 
O'Flaherty ed., The Critical Study of Sacred Texts, p. 11. 

3. Pashaura Singh, op.cit., pp. 61-81; also see Piar Singh, G#th#Sr$Adi 
Gra*th and the Controversy, pp. 47-49. 

4. Pashaura Singh, op.cit., p. 23. 
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particular religious tradition may not have universal utility as 
it needs much experimentation and testing to determine its value 
for another tradition. However some scholars have applied 
certain methods of textual criticism to the Sikh text which have 
been in use for Biblical studies. 1 Here we will underline the 
relative merits and limitations of the textual methods that our 
critics have employed usually to do textual studies relating to the 
Adi Granth. It closes with our observations which are relevant 
to the studies of the Sikh scripture. 

II. ROLE OF ORAL TRADITION 

2.1. The role of oral tradition in order to identify the original 
text of the songs of the Bhaga ts, has been considered of significant 
value. The hypothesis for such approach being that their writings 
have not come to us in scribal form but through the singing 
tradition. 2 Taking queue from such studies some critics of 
Gurba@i have veered round to the view that long before taking 
scribal form the hymns of the Sikh Gurus had been in circulation 
orally, especially through musical tradition. Hence, on the basis 
of musical variants found in some manuscripts of the Adi Granth , 
a few critics have claimed unearthing the original or earlier text 
of the Gurus' writings. 3 As mentioned earlier, the musical 
tradition had no independent origin but had thrived on scribal 
tradition for its subsistence. Inspite of its merits, the musical 
tradition had its own limitations relating to accuracy and 
originality as well. The bands of musicians had not memorized 
the whole corpus but a small number of hymns for the purpose 
of Kirtan. It is quite possible that to dramatize the effect of 
singing, the musicians had brought in modification relating to 
variation in ragas, inversion of antras and addition of fillers and 
vocatives in the text, to suit their requirements. Above all with 
the multiplicity of musical bands such type of variants continued 

1. See infra sub-sections III and IV. 

2. Winand M. Callewaert and Mukund Lath, The Hindi Pad#val$ of 

Namdev, Chap. 2. 

3. Piar Singh, G#th# Sr $ Adi Gra*th and the Controversy, pp. 42-43; 

Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra*th, pp. 117-129. 
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to multiply. Thus, to decide about the accuracy and veracity of 
a particular musical tradition is a gigantic task to be solved 
satisfactorily. Mere presence of vocatives should not be taken as 
a proof to suggest that oral tradition had influenced the Sikh 
scribal tradition. One should also not forget that style of the Adi 
Granth is a curious blend of music and poetry, which is most 
suitable for public singing. Hence, occurrence of vocatives is not 
a strange but a natural phenomenon. For the Sikh Gurus, the 
musical tradition was only a means to propagate Gurba@i but 
not an end to preserve it for posterity. Moreover in the presence 
of well-nurtured scribal tradition to rely upon oral or musical 
tradition for textual studies of the Adi Granth, is not a sound 
approach. 

III. UNUSUAL AND DIFFICULT READING 

3.1. The Biblical critics have evolved a canon which is known 
as 'proclivi lectioni praestat ardue, that to ascertain the age of 
a document you are always to prefer harder reading. According 
to E. Hobbs "the basis of preferring the harder reading is that 
scribes like to put down what makes sense; if they do not 
understand the text as it stands, they will make it simpler. 
Therefore, the easier reading must be wrong one, because that 
was what the scribes would have changed the earlier text into; 
the harder reading must be the original one." 1 He has underlined 
its limitations also to point out that "if you follow the harder 
readings, you will end up with an unintelligible text." 2 Critics 
desirous of taking recourse to the rule of 'harder' as well as 
'unique' reading in relation to the Adi Granth text must keep 
in mind that unlike the Bible, the Sikh text has not evolved out 
of tribal or primitive milieu when the writing methods were very 
crude. Rather it has grown in the full face of history and its 
recording has been well taken care of by the persons whose 
writings are enshrined in it. Compared to the Biblical 
manuscripts the variant readings present in the Adi Granth 
manuscripts are few and far between and their occurrence can 


1. Edward Hobbs, 'An Introduction to Textual Methods', pp. 18-19. 

2. Ibid., p. 19. 
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easily be explained with the help of sources at our disposal. 
Pashaura Singh has picked up some variants of MS # 1245 to 
claim that it qualifies the test of 'lectioni ardue 'and thus comes 
out to be much older than the Kartarpur manuscript. 1 But he 
fails to note that reading quoted by him is confined only to the 
above manuscript alone and no other manuscript of the Adi 
Granth attests to it thus instead of presenting 'primary reading' 
the text recorded in MS # 1245 turns out to be 'surplus or 
extraneous'. 2 It may very likely be the creation of its scribe rather 
than a part of the early Sikh tradition. The application of 'harder' 
or 'unusual' reading in the context of the Adi Granth, would mean 
that a document which has been recorded in a casual, crude and 
incorrect manner to differ with the standard version, automatically 
qualifies the test of anteriority, an unfair and academically 
unjust formulation. We have observed elsewhere at appropriate 
places that textual variants can be of various categories viz., 
scribal, musicological, intentional or unintentional. Their 
occurrence in a document can be on account of regional, dialectal, 
educational, sectarian affiliation and personal whims and fancies 
of a scribe. However, some of the variants of Goindwal Pothis and 
MS # 1245 as well, are so ilhdevised that their presence has so 
distorted the text as to make it impossible to comprehend it 
properly. 3 This in turn does not help in anyway to prove that the 
text is of genuine origin. Similarly, the corrupt use of syllables 
which makes the text to be of 'unusual' character does not 
connote that their correct poetic form had never been in use. In 
fact when a versional reading differs from the Adi Granth, its 
authenticity has to be determined on the basis of contextual 
meaning and for that the canon of 'unusual' or 'difficult' reading 
is of no merit. 

IV. SHORTER READING 

4.1. Another rule of textual criticism evolved by the Biblical 

1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra*th, pp. 25,123. 

2. For criteria fixing the primary reading, see Paul R. McReynolds, 
'Establishing Text Families' in Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty ed., The 
Critical Study of Sacred Texts, pp. 105-106. 

3. For details see supra chap. 3.15 and chap. 4.12. 
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critics prescribes brevior liectio praeferenda verbosiri that to 
determine the text 'the shorter reading should be preferred to the 
longer one.' 1 The basis for its currency was that in general scribes 
tend to add to the text rather than to omit from the text. 2 
However, the Biblical scholars avowed strong reservation of its 
usefulness that if you follow the shorter reading, you will end 
up with no text at all. 3 It has been aptly remarked by A.C. Clark 
that "a text is like a traveller who goes from one inn to another 
losing an article at each halt." 4 The point which he desired to 
emphasise is that a text handled by successive scribes largely 
because of intentional as well as unintentional omissions instead 
of getting longer may turn out to be a shorter one. Thus, a critic 
has to be judicious to observe that whether scribes have 
lengthened the shorter one or have indulged in shortening the 
longer one. As described earlier the writings that were in full 
knowledge of the scribe of MS # 1245 have been dropped from 
its text intentionally but a critic still claims "if the standard rule 
of textual criticism that the shorter reading is to be preferred 
to the longer one, is considered, the text of this manuscript comes 
out to be earlier than the famous Kartarpur manuscript." 5 
However, in the case of Sikh scriptural tradition the rule of 
'shorter reading' is only partially true. 

4.2. Critics are aware that some apocryphal writings attributed 
to the Sikh Gurus and Bhagats as well, have found their way 
into the codices. To ascertain the veracity of such writings the 
canon of 'shorter reading' can be of immense help for the critics 
of Gurba@i. For instance in MS # 1245, the hymns attributed 
to M.l, M.3 and M.5, are much larger in size than that of the 
Adi Granth. Similarly the ragas of the Goindwal Pothis comprise 
of more writings of the Bhagats than the ragas of the Sikh 
scripture. 6 Obviously, in the above documents, more and more 

1. Edward Hobbs, 'An Introduction to Textual Methods', p. 18. 

2. James R. Royse, 'Scribal Habits in the Transmission of New Testament' 
in Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty ed., The Critical Study of Sacred Texts, 
p. 143. 

3. Edward Hobbs, op.cit., p. 19. 

4. As quoted by James R. Royse, op.cit., p. 155. 

5. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra *th, p. 25. 

6. See supra Appendix IV chap. 3 and Appendix V chap. 4. 
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writings have come to be associated with the Sikh Gurus and 
the Bhagats as well. The rule of 'shorter reading' when applied 
to the writings of an individual author, constrains us to believe 
that the text of above documents belongs to earlier strata. 

4.3. There is no reason to doubt that the Sikh scriptural 
tradition had developed around the Ba@i of Guru Nanak Dev. 
Subsequently, with the addition of the hymns of his successors 
and that of the Bhagats, it continued to expand, ultimately 
attaining the size and status of the Adi Granth. Naturally, the 
Pothis which were in circulation prior to 1604 C.E., would have 
been small in volume. Besides, there were lectionaries in which 
only the hymns relating to liturgy, had been included. Pious 
Sikhs and musicians, instead of copying the whole mass of sacred 
writings, had prepared Pothis containing selected hymns of their 
choice, possibly for the purpose of study and Kirtan as well. Even, 
the codices prepared at the behest of the rivals of the Sikh Gurus, 
had also come in circulation. Since the Udasis intended to 
promote their tradition, hence the codices carrying the Ba@i of 
Guru Nanak Dev minus that of his immediate successors, cannot 
be ruled out altogether. Similarly, the Bhalla tradition had tried 
to minimize the role and authority of the main stream of 
Sikhism, consequently to include the hymns of M.4 and M.5 in 
their codices, as is the case with Goindwal Pothis, was of little 
relevance for them. Evidence at hand also confirms that though 
sometimes the text was in full knowledge of the scribe, yet he 
arbitrarily omitted to record it. 1 All these factors suggest that the 
presence of codices with 'the shorter' text is not a sound proof 
to conclude that full text till then was non-existent. In fact, the 
very purpose and use made of the codex were largely responsible 
for its short or large size. 

V. PHYSIOGNOMY 

5.1. Our native critics, while examining a manuscript usually 
take note of its physiognomy. They often make remarks about 
its size, binding—original or redone, quality of paper, total 
numbers of folios, folio numbers—original or affixed later on, 
blank and missing folios, folios added later on, number of lines 


1. For omission of the text see supra chap. 4.6. 
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scribed on a folio, count of words in a line, orthographic style and 
so on. Though, physiognomy helps very little to ascertain the 
precise age of a document, yet it can provide vital leads to find 
out whether a manuscript has come down to us in its original 
and complete form or not. For example, comparison of the old 
and new folio numbers assigned to the Goindwal Pothis suggests 
that a considerable number of opening folios of Ahiyapur Pothi 
are missing. Similarly, about 22 folios at the beginning of MS 
# 1245, are untraceable. Is it due to carelessness on the part of 
custodians to preserve them properly ? Was it a deliberate act to 
remove the writings which were considered unpleasant ? 
Similarly, there is every possibility that the custodians or 
unscrupulous manuscript dealers have done so to conceal the 
facts which were coming in their way to prove the antique value 
of the above documents. Anyway missing folios, especially at the 
beginning or at the end of a manuscript hamper considerably its 
claim to antiquity and originality as well. 

VI. COLOPHON 

6.1. Normally, the colophon of a manuscript is considered of 
utmost significance in that it may hold the key to its origin and 
antiquity as well. Depending upon its contents, it can shed light 
on the scribe, date and place of scribing of the concerned 
document. Unfortunately, in some of the old manuscripts of 
Gurba@i, it is totally missing. Wherever it is available, either 
it is placed in the beginning or towards the end. The mere 
presence of a colophon is not sufficient evidence to establish the 
credentials of a document. One has to ensure whether it has come 
down in its original and unobliterated form. Besides, efforts have 
to be made to locate the tradition of the scribe to which he 
belonged and also the very purpose of the manuscript for which 
it had been produced, otherwise conclusions drawn on the face 
value of a colophon, can go haywire. 

VII. nAsa/e 

7.1. The Nisa@s of the Sikh Gurus besides their antique value 
have been highly revered relics to be preserved. It was basically 
a small piece of writing in Guru's own hand and usually 
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comprised of the Mul-Mantra, the cardinal formula of Sikh faith. 
Whenever a Nisa@ of the Sikh Gurus is affixed to a copy of the 
Sikh scripture, it bestowed some sort of authority on it. We often 
find reference that such and such copy of the Adi Granth has 
preserved Nisa@ of the one or another Sikh Guru. In the absence 
of colophon or especially undated manuscript, presence of Nisa@ 
helps to place it in a broad period corresponding to the pontificate 
of the respective Guru whose Nisa@ it bears. However, one should 
be aware that some unscrupulous persons have fabricated the 
Nisa@s attributed to the Gurus to mislead the faithful, which 
in turn may have found their entry into the manuscripts of the 
Adi Granth. Thus, before taking into account the Nisa@, one has 
to ensure whether it is genuine or not. After establishing its 
veracity beyond any doubt, one has to examine further whether 
the Nisa@ is originally a part of the manuscript or has been 
pasted on it. If it is pasted then it is not of much significance 
to ascertain the period of a manuscript, rather it puts a big 
question mark on its anteriority. It may have been pasted for the 
simple reason to preserve it or for ulterior motives by a 
manuscript dealer, obviously to enhance the antique value of the 
manuscript concerned, as is the case with MS # 1245. 

VIII. TABLE OF DEMISE DATES 

8.1. On the testimony of Bhai Gurdas we can very safely state 
that practice to commemorate the Gurpurabs, sacred days 
associated with the lives of the Sikh Gurus, had come into vogue 
during his times. 1 For the memory sake, obviously to observe the 
Gurpurabs on stipulated dates tjfoTT Hfe HIT??? of, the table 
of demise dates of the Sikh Gurus, came to be recorded in the 
copies of the Sikh scripture. It seems, initially it comprised the 
dates of first four Gurus but subsequently with the demise of 
successive Sikh Gurus, additional entries continued to be made 
into it. Consequently, the last entry in the table has been picked 
up to establish the anteriority of a manuscript. But one has to 
be cautious to observe whether the folio bearing the table 
originally formed the part of the manuscript or not ? Whether 
all the entries are in the hand of original scribe and bear the 


1. Bhai Gurdas, 6.3, 9.17, 29.5. 
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same shade of ink or not ? If it fulfils the above norms then 
besides indicating the anteriority of the manuscript, it can 
provide clues to the source or tradition from which it has 
descended. 

IX. EDITORIAL NOTES 

9.1. Our sources reveal that during the pontificate of Guru Ram 
Das codices of Gurba@i had been prepared for installation in the 
Dharamsalas and the practice of reading them in public had come 
into vogue. Unfortunately, none of the early sources originating 
from the early Gurus have survived. The manuscripts of the Adi 
Granth which we have are copies which in turn have been copied 
from another copy and so on back to the original. As our scribes 
were not of the strict habit to acknowledge the source, 
consequently we find no mention of a source from which they 
have copied. However in some manuscripts a brief but very 
significant editorial note, HUT r HH T H rff©" ^HOT? 7 or 6o<« (the 
copy of the copy of Japu recorded by Guru Ram Das) has been 
preserved which indicates a source originating from Guru Ram 
Das. Some of the scribes had carried over the above note to point 
out the position of their copies in a sequence of copies beginning 
from Guru Ram Das. Consequently, it helps to establish the 
pedigree of a manuscript as well as its tradition from which it 
has descended. Significantly, the above note is absolutely missing 
in the Goindwal Pothis and MS # 1245 as well, which indicates 
their genesis being other than the main Sikh tradition. Similarly, 
the editorial notes found recorded here and there in the Guru Har 
Sahai Pothi and the Goindwal Pothis are of immense historical 
value to conclude about their claim to anteriority. 

X. LITURGICAL HYMNS 

10.1. Some of the old manuscripts of the Adi Granth include only 
five hymns of the Sodaru section with the result that they omit 
the Sopurakhu and Sohila sections meant for evening liturgy 
session of the Sikhs. On the basis of the above documents our 
critics have come to the conclusion that the evening liturgy of 
the early Sikhs was restricted only to the hymns of Sodaru 
section and thus the manuscripts bearing the above hymns are 
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legitimately of earlier origin. But on the testimony of Bhai 
Gurdas and earlier Sikh sources one can safely remark that 
Sohila and Arati hymns had already become an essential part 
of the Sikh liturgy. 1 Obviously, omission of these hymns in a 
document may be due to the ignorance or impudence of the scribe 
and it cannot be taken as a sure proof to establish the earlier 
origin of a document concerned. 

XI. ORTHOGRAPHY 

11.1. It is widely believed that except for the writings of the 
medieval Bhagats almost all the writings originating from the 
Sikh Gurus were written entirely in Gurmukhi script. Hence, 
we often come across studies in which the orthography of the 
Gurmukhi has been taken into account to determine the period 
of the document concerned. For example, shape of certain 
consonants and vowels has been picked up from the extant 
Goindwal Pothis and MS # 1245, to establish their earlier origin. 
However, all the orthographic features associated with the above 
documents, are also visible in dated documents produced in the 
late 17th century. 2 Since, it is impossible for a script to acquire 
all the characteristics in a decade or so, consequently orthographic 
features help very little to pin-point the age of a document. Then 
there is every possibility that the scribe or copyist may not be 
following the prevalent method in its totality. The distinctive 
orthographic style may also be attributed to the regional, 
dialectal and educational milieu as well as personal proclivity of 
a scribe. Though on the basis of orthographic features, a 
manuscript can be placed in a broad period, however to ascertain 
its precise age on this count alone is not possible. 

11.2. On the other hand, the orthographic features of a document 
help us to discern whether it has been recorded in a single span 


1. Bhai Gurdas, 1.38, 6.3, 26.4; Narinder Kaur Bhatia (ed.), Sr$Satigur% 
J$ de Muhai* D$#* S#kh$#*, p. 57. 

2. For the orthographical features of the documents produced during the 
second half of 17th century, see Ganda Singh (ed.), Hukamn#mei 
MS. No. 2306, Sikh History Research Deptt., Khalsa College, Amritsar; 
MS. No. 359, Bhasha Vibhag Punjab Library, Patiala. 
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of time or not. Its evidence needs to be taken in its totality but 
not in a piece-meal manner to prove the contrived thesis. If the 
hymns recorded by two different scribes in a document bear 
identical orthographic features, as in the case of Goindwal Pothis, 
one must have reasons to accept a particular style as earlier one 
and reject the other as later construction. If one is inclined to 
believe the alleged autograph of Guru Ram Das in Lan A a script 
as genuine, then he must have sound reasons to discard the 
writings of similar character that are present in the Pothis. 

XII. PAINTINGS 

12.1. Some of the old manuscripts of the Adi Granth, especially 
the opening folios bearing the Nisa@ and the Mul-Mantra have 
been tastefully decorated. On close examination one can observe 
that the art work has been done later on when the text has 
already been transcribed or the manuscript was ready for 
binding. 1 Thus, the plan to decorate the manuscript was an after¬ 
thought, most probably originating at the instance of the book¬ 
binder to present the work in an impressive manner. Obviously, 
the quality of binding and artwork on a manuscript depended on 
the means of its scribe and his patron to afford the cost. The 
geometrical and flowery pattern suggest that most probably it 
was done by Muslim artists. 2 Hence, these designs have nothing 
to do with the Islamic influence on the formation of Sikh 
scripture. An art historian can be of immense help to find out 
the period of the artwork, which in turn may be useful to 
ascertain the age of the manuscript concerned. However it is of 
unlikely that any more than orthography, it can settle a date with 
an accuracy of a generation plus or minus. 

XIII. PAPER 


1. To observe the above fact have a close look at the art work done on 
the Goindwal Poth$s. 

2. Since orthodoxy in Islam did not allow the Muslim artists to depict 
human and animal forms, thus they adopted geometrical and flowery 
patterns to illuminate the manuscripts, especially, the Qurffn'- see Philip 
K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 423-424. 
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13.1. Text critics often determine the antiquity of a manuscript 
on the basis of material on which it has been transcribed. Though 
to ascertain the age of paper, scientific techniques exist, but our 
critics have been doing it in an arbitrary manner to remark that 
it is of Kashmiri, Sialko_i or Desi origin. What difference does 
it make to the anteriority of a manuscript ? They have no 
rationale. The witness of paper may be significant to determine 
the relative value of a manuscript but not necessarily the date 
on which the writings on it has been transcribed. 

XIV. METHOD OF SCRIBING 

14.1. The manner in which a document is recorded can also be 
helpful to discern its origin. A document which is relatively not 
marred by ha~tal (paste used for deletion), as is the case of MS 

# 1245, indicates that its scribe had access to a well-organized 
source to copy it. The frequent occurrence of blank spaces 
between various ragas and sub-sections of a raga suggests that 
the scribe intended to incorporate the writings expected later on. 
The documents wherein for example the Goindwal Pothis and MS 

# 1245, the scribes move from one raga to another without any 
break, prove that they had access to the whole literature which 
they were going to scribe, hence they continued to record their 
documents serially. However, at a number of places the scribe 
of MS # 1245, has recorded only the first line of a hymn to provide 
blank spaces to fill the text at some later stage. Since, all such 
hymns find their mention in the tatkara, and their serial number 
in the text have also been affixed, obviously it would not have 
been possible unless the scribe had access to a source similar to 
the Adi Granth. Consequently, to argue that the lay out of Ba@i 
had not till then been worked out and some of the hymns were 
yet to be composed, is contrary to the internal evidence. 

XV. TATKARA 

15.1. The index ( tatkara ) whether appended to a document in the 
beginning or affixed separately to each raga, is a significant tool 
to check its internal contents and accuracy as well. Obviously, 
with its help one can understand not only the original writings 
included in a document but also the format pursued for arranging 
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the text. It can be of immense value to detect internal 
discrepancies relating to omissions occurring in the text, 
violations in the pattern fixed for arrangement, modifications 
introduced in the text and most significantly the additions or 
insertions carried on at a later stage. For example, a close look 
at the index and text of the respective ragas of MS # 1245, reveals 
that its scribe instead of adhering to the index, has brought in 
various innovations in the text. A comparison of the index and 
text of the above document proves beyond any doubt that its 
scribe was dependent on a source very much the same as the 
Adi Granth to produce a copy of his choice. 

XVI. SERIAL NUMBERS 

16.1. The serial numbers affixed to the hymns, offer interesting 
results to discern the antecedents of a document. It not only helps 
us to understand the format pursued for arrangement, but also 
to check the veracity of a particular hymn whether it had been 
originally part of the document or is the result of interpolation. 
For example, the mention of serial numbers along with the 
progressive total assigned to the writings attributed to M.4, M.5, 
Gulam and Shaikh Sharaf of the Ahiyapur Pothi indicate that 
these writings had been an integral part of it from its very 
inception. Hence, the argument of their inclusion into it at later 
stage is not convincing. Similarly, the placement of Kachi-ba@i 
at the end of metres and sub-sections of MS # 1245, suggests that 
patterns to arrange the hymns of the Adi Granth along with their 
serial numbers had already come into vogue. 

XVII. ARRANGEMENT OF bAmA 

17.1. The Adi Granth is an organized scripture. Broadly, keeping 
in view the beat for singing, the hymns within a raga, each 
treated as a separate unit, have been arranged according to 
length in ascending order. For a scholar who is not well versed 
in Gurba@i, it may appear difficult to follow. Even a scholar of 
the ilk of Ernest Trumpp may find it inconsistent and repetitive 
both in the content and style to remark that it lacks in 'thematic 
unity and artistic beauty' in arrangement. 1 All these scholars 
basically miss the point that though the Adi Granth is an 
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organized scripture, yet its hymns move without any transition 
from one subject to another, often returning to a subject discussed 
earlier. 

xviii. kachA-bama 

18.1. Existence of Kachi-ba@i is an another significant feature, 
which helps the critics to evaluate the credentials of a document. 
On the testimony of the Sikh Gurus one can safely state that their 
rivals were churning out 'spurious' hymns in the vein of'Nanak'. 
The rivals had commissioned scribes to produce and circulate their 
own versions of scriptural writings. Obviously, the Kachi-ba@i 
composed at the behest of rivals had been included in their 
respective codices. It seems later on the scribes trained in the lore 
of rival traditions continued to include 'ungenuine' writings into 
their manuscripts. It is also quite possible that the scribes who 
were over-zealous to preserve any literature associated with the 
Sikh Gurus coming in their way went on to record it into their 
copies without any scruples. Hence, some of the Kachi-ba@i 
writings have found their way into some of the copies of the Sikh 
scripture. However, to discern the tradition from which a Kachi- 
ba@i manuscript has descended is not an impossible task. A close 
perusal of the Kachi-ba@i included in the Goindwal Pothis and MS 
# 1245 as well, reveals that it is not only of 'unripe' nature but 
also revolves around a personal guru, the sarguna mode of Bhakti, 
and ascetic ideals, especially ha_h-yoga practices. Obviously, the 
Kachi-ba@i incorporated in the above documents owe its origin to 
the rivals, whose primary interest lay in projecting their peculiar 
beliefs and practices. Furthermore, the manner in which the 
Kachi-ba@i had been recorded and placed in MS a 1245, confirms 
that it had been introduced at a stage when codification of the Adi 
Granth had been completed, hence the above manuscript's claim 
to an earlier origin than that of the Adi Granth is also not valid. 


1. Piar Singh, G#th#Sr$Adi Gra*th and the Controversy, p. 119. 
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XIX. TRADITION OF THE SCRIBE 

19.1. Hitherto, the role played by the scribes in the transmission 
of Bani has not been adequately commented upon by the critics. 
Pashaura Singh has discerned Islamic influence on the early 
manuscripts of Sikh scripture to claim that "the early Sikh 
scribes followed the Qur'anic tradition to illuminate the margins 
and opening folios of the manuscripts of the Adi Granth.” 1 
However, a preliminary enquiry reveals that these so-called 
Islamic features were not confined to the Adi Granth manuscripts 
alone. The illumination or art work may be attributed to the 
professional scribes and book-binders who at the behest of their 
patrons got the services of illuminators with the sole aim to 
present the manuscript in an attractive and decent manner. In 
fact, the critics have not only neglected the role of professional 
scribes but also have failed to trace out the tradition with which 
a scribe was affiliated. They assume that almost all the 
documents relating to Gurbani, are the legitimate works of the 
main Sikh tradition, whereas one can very safely state that there 
were three other rival traditions which were prevalent in the pre- 
Adi Granth period. The rivals of the Sikh Gurus had also 
produced codices of Gurbani, ostensibly to attract the Sikhs to 
their fold. For that they had commissioned scribes whose primary 
interest lay in projecting their peculiar beliefs and practices. In 
fact the entry of apocryphal writings into the Sikh scriptural 
writings can largely be attributed to the scribes working at the 
behest of their masters, the rivals of the Sikh Gurus. Thus, all 
the manuscripts which presently we have in the different 
libraries and private collections and those which might be 
surfacing in near future, are not ought to be the product of main 
Sikh tradition alone. The point which we wish to put-forth here 
is that while doing textual studies, religious outlook or affiliation 
of a scribe responsible for producing a document, is equally 
important and needs to be probed, otherwise conclusions drawn 
will not be able to stand the test of scrutiny. 

19.2. As described earlier, though copying of Bani has developed 


1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 17. 
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into a pastime for pious Sikhs but there existed professional 
scribes whose livelihood was on the copying of Adi Granth texts. 
It is hoped that they responded to the requirements of an 
individual and groups as well. It seems besides producing small 
prayer books ( Gu_kas ) they also made available selection of 
hymns for the use of musicians. Though, they were bound to copy 
the text as desired by their patrons yet their role in selecting the 
text arbitrarily can not be ruled out altogether. There is no doubt 
that the role of professional scribes in the transmission of Bani 
was quite considerable but their criteria to select the text or 
preference for popularizing a particular recension of Bani has 
remained a mystery so far which needs to be unveiled. Similarly, 
scribal habits of the scribes associated with various traditions 
within the Panth, namely the Udasis, the Bhallas and the Minas 
and those coming from mercantile community, namely Khatris, 
Aro~as and Bha_ias have not come into the focus of our critics. 

xx. mAl-maAtra 

20.1. The MulMantra, primarily unfolds Guru Nanak's perception 
of the Ultimate Reality he believed. Since, God is at the centre of 
Sikh sacred writings, consequently the MubMantra can rightly 
be called the thematic core of the Sikh scripture. As observed earlier 
the form of invocation i.e., the MulMantra employed in all the so- 
called earlier sources is not identical and secondly it has some 
variants which are not present in the version that we have in the 
Adi Granth. Assuming that these sources are the genuine product 
of Sikh tradition and has descended from one after another, some 
critics have come to the conclusion that present form of Mul¬ 
Mantra is not original as it has undergone changes at various 
stages of Sikh history. 1 However, sustained investigation of these 
sources on which the above hypothesis is based confirms that 
neither they share a common tradition with the Adi Granth nor 
they are ancestral to it. Instead they represent different recensions 
which most probably owe their origin to the sectarian elements 
within the Panth. Thus to conclude about the original MulMantra 


1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, pp. 95- 
97; Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, pp. 417-420; Gurinder 
Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 85-86. 
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of Sikh tradition on the basis of these documents does not look fair. 
We have also observed that scribes of these documents have not 
adhered to one version, rather they have been modifying the Mul- 
Mantra on successive folios. The alleged earliest version of Mul- 
Mantra found in the Guru Har Sahai Pothi is preposterous to be 
accepted simply because the folio on which it has been recorded 
was not an integral part of the Pothi. Moreover, the size of folio 
in question does not match with the folios of the Pothi. 1 Besides, 
it begins with Onkar (^Tto miss the figure of ikk (one). Even it 
invokes Baba Nanak which is highly unjustified in a MulMantra 
handed down by Guru Nanak himself. Similar is the case with 
the Goindwal Pothis where at places W cVrtot and WW cV6o( 
h'dH'<j^t?>H7>h}f r ^l"?oihave been made part of the Mul-Mantra. 2 
All these facts put a question mark whether these Pothis have 
really preserved the original form of MulMan tra that had its origin 
with Guru Nanak. 


20.2. On the basis of variants found in the text of the Mul-Mantra 
of these sources, some critics have come to the conclusion that 
originally the components such as Purakhu (yw) and Nirvairu 
(f*d<sd) were not present in the Mul-Mantra whereas some words, 
namely Sachnamu 0-hd cvh), Kartar (oidd'd), Nirikar (Udloi'd) and 
Satiguru (nlAdjd) of the original version have been replaced with 
Satinamu (HfdcvH), Kartapurakhu (oidd'hOT), Nirvairu (lAd^d) 
and Gur (cTO) respectively. They also argue that the addition of 
the word Nirvairu (T*d4d) is due to Guru Ram Das who "employs 
it to put emphasis on the divine attribute of benevolence." It has 
been further observed that "it may reflect his firm resolve to 
counteract the situation of hostility in real life, created by the 
animosity of his rivals, with the spirit of love and friendliness. 
Thus a new theological dimension is added to the Sikh 
understanding of Ultimate Reality." 3 The above formulation is 
highly illogical as the Sikh Gurus right from Guru Nanak have 


1. See supra chap. 2.7. 

2. See supra chap. 3.13. 

3. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, pp. 95- 
96; also see Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 420. 
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to face hostility at the hands of their rivals. Secondly, a close 
perusal of the Sikh text confirms that all the attributes of God 
mentioned in the Mul-Mantra have been stated in the Bani of 
Guru Nanak. Thus the constructions in the Mul-Mantra which 
the critics attribute to Guru Ram Das have already been a part 
of the Sikh understanding of God. For instance Guru Nanak 
says : 

TcSd^O fFtspy yFF w^tii 1 

Similarly, Guru Nanak has referred to God as Sati (hfe) and 
Purakhu (yyy) in his compositions at a number of places. There 
is a cluster of hymns in Sarang mode wherein Guru Ram Das 
elaborates the nature of God. At the beginning of one of these 
hymns he implores his mind to concentrate on the God whose 
attributes are similar to one mentioned in the Mul-Mantra. For 
instance : 

frfu FF fFFF§ II Hfe Ffe FtF FfFII 

fstrltr ihstf yafHii >>tgFt ff§ n 
>tt ff wife?? fwfe fatspy feFTrgt ii 2 

However, the above reference has been taken to mean that Guru 
Ram Das has worked over the text of Mul-Mantra to introduce 
certain theological changes in it. 3 It is well-known to the critics 
that the occurrence of such references in a text are not an 
unusual feature. It may be a part of Guru Ram Das' methodology 
to expound the text of Mul-Mantra as to explain the technical 
terms or to explain the meanings the use of scripture has been 
a valid and reliable method of exegesis. In the Sikh scripture such 
examples are not uncommon. It is worth-noting that Guru Ram 
Das has resorted to the above mode of exegesis at a number of 
places. For example he remarks : 

FfF >H T fe FF FFPfF FF Uddftf FF 

FF 7 FF 7 FF FF TTFor FFT FFF 7 II 4 

A keen observer of the Sikh text will not fail to take note that 


1. AGGS, p. 596. 

2. Ibid., p. 1201. 

3. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 95. 

4. AGGS, p. 1315. 
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the above composition reads like a commentary on a saloka that 
occurs at the beginning of Japu of Guru Nanak. All these factors 
point to the fact that the full text of Mul-Mantra in its present 
form alongwith the saloka (wfcFR' tHdiTt! Pra) have already been 
a part of the Sikh text. Consequently, the hypothesis that Guru 
Ram Das has introduced certain theological changes in the text 
of Mul-Mantra does not stand the test of scrutiny. 

20.3. The use ofphrases such as Satiguru Parasadi (h Id did hdaTt 1 ) 
Sri Satiguru (h! h Id did) and Gur Pure ke Parsadu 
is another significant feature of the invocation employed in these 
Pothis. According to the critics "the scribes who are quite sure that 
the theology they have been taught is true, are certain that the 
text could not say anything that disagrees with their theology; 
therefore the text in front of them must be wrong if it says 
something contradictory to their theology." 1 Exactly, the occurrence 
of above-mentioned variants in the Pothis under discussion 
provides insights into the ideology of their scribes. We observe that 
instead of invoking to the divine Preceptor, the Mul-Mantra 
recorded in these Pothis lays stress on personal guru, a 
characteristic feature of the sectarian literature produced by the 
rivals of the Sikh Gurus. The way in which our critics have given 
tongue to theological changes in the text of Mul-Mantra reminds 
of P. McReynolds' remarks that "textual criticism is a nitpicker's 
paradise because of the small variations that we sometimes blow 
up to mean a great deal." 2 Similarly, to initiate debate on the 
originality of Mul-Mantra, critics have picked up the variants of 
those documents which do not belong to the Sikh Gurus. They have 
failed to discern that the variants found in the text of Mul-Mantra 
of these documents may be due to the theology of scribes and their 
sectarian interests as well. As the documents under discussion 
represent different recensions which owe their origin to sectarian 
elements, hence their evidence lacks in credibility to suggest 
changes in the text of Mul-Mantra of Sikh tradition. 


1. Edward Habbs, 'An Introduction to Textual Methods', p. 7. 

2. Paul R. McReynolds, 'Establishing Text Families', p. 99. 
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XXI. TEXTUAL VARIANTS 

21.1. Notwithstanding the reverence in which the scribes held 
the Bani, the medieval milieu under which they worked to 
produce voluminous codices made a few scribal variants of 
inadvertent variety unavoidable. Secondly, the scribes trained 
and working for different traditions on occasion, deliberately 
altered the text to make insertions and deletions, to suit their 
theological and ethical leanings. Such alterations once having 
entered the text were often copied without any correction, thus 
finding a permanent place in the version popular in different 
regions and at particular religious establishments. The entry of 
extra-canonical writings into the Goindwal Pothis and MS a 1245, 
can largely be attributed to the above phenomenon. Thirdly, some 
of the variants are of 'intentional' variety and relate to 
musicology. The use of vocatives, insertion of fillers, replacement 
of syllables and phrases, reshuffling of text within a line, 
inversion of antras and the rendering of hymn in two different 
modes, were not uncommon among the musicians. Some of the 
variants of the Goindwal Pothis and MS # 1245 as well, belong 
to the above variety which suggest that the scribes of the above 
documents had tampered with the text under the influence of 
their respective musical traditions. Since, every codex of Gurbani 
had a specific purpose, hence difference in the sequence of ragas 
and arrangement of hymns had resulted largely from the use and 
purpose of the codices. 

21.2. One of the 'vestigial footprints' located by a critic relates 
to musicology that in the initial stage only the main raga was 
mentioned and the practice to classify it into subtle modes, such 
as Basant Hin A ol, Parbhati Bibhas, etc., is of later origin. 1 
Unfortunately, he has not bothered to examine his sources in the 
light of the above theory. Contrary to his assertion majority of 
the ragas of Goindwal Pothis have been classified into Dakhni 
modes. Even a few of them have three modes (hdsi'dlo hdsf'Jl 

dcS'Hdli tlrt'HdltfHHand 

HtTc5 which are quite unusual. Since, the 

classification of the ragas of the Goindwal Pothis is more 


1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy, p. 44. 
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pronounced and varied than that of the Adi Granth, thus the 
above Pothis are ineligible to be called earlier sources of the Adi 
Granth. 

21.3. Another category of'vestigial footprints' of earlier collections, 
which is said to throw light on the earlier sources, relates to 
scribing. 1 Accordingly, it has been remarked that (I) to indicate 
the authorship of Sikh Gurus, the current substantive Mahala 
(hutyO is of later origin; (II) to transcribe the names of ragas Sri 
and Bhairo as Hi and respectively is a later practice; (III) 
to indicate authorship at the head of each hymn is also a practice 
of later period; (IV) the use of figure 1 before dO'0 (refrain) was 
not in vogue in earlier collections; and so on. Though, the 
presence or absence of the above-mentioned variants may be 
attributed to the personal whims and fancies of a scribe, however 
we can state with any amount of certainty that the scribing traits 
of a later period or periods are clearly visible in the Goindwal 
Pothis and MS # 1245 as well, which put a question mark on 
their relative anteriority. 

21.4. Some of the vocables of the Goindwal Pothis and that of MS 

# 1245, namely fmiH 

(HTO15 oTHta/^fta(onftTOgoTH(WT)5htefe 
(dldftDS and o'Hdl (ocVHdl)have been scribed in a corrupt 

manner. However, they have been picked up as 'colloquial forms' 
said to be definitive features of the earlier collections. 2 It has 
been aptly remarked that since we can not make fools behave 
like wisemen, thus taking recourse to the above approach would 
mean that we expect from the wisemen that they should have 
behaved like fools. 3 Some of the variants of the above documents, 
are so ilhdevised that sense of the syllables and phrases is hardly 
intelligible. 4 Hypothetically, one can argue that their poetic and 
correct use was unknown to the Sikh Gurus and that they had 
composed their writings in a crude manner which is a highly 
improper formulation. Though, the presence of such vocables in 
their corrupt form may de due to the ignorance and dialectal 
reasons on the part of the scribe, yet their appearance is, in no 

1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy, pp. 35-41. 

2. Ibid., p. 40. 

3. Edward Hobbs, 'An Introduction to Textual Methods', p. 10. 

4. For details see supra chap. 3.15 and chap. 4.12. 
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way, a certificate of antiquity of a document. 

XXII. SCRIBAL TRADITION 

22.1. The history of the Sikh scriptural text, as asserted by some 
critics, is not of obscure nature. Its origin can easily be traced 
back to Guru Nanak Dev, whose experience of the 'Numinous' 
formed its very core and basis as well. Truly, to popularize the 
message of Gurbani oral transmission in the form of musical 
tradition has been a popular mode but it was not the only way 
to preserve the Sabad for posterity. Our sources confirm that 
beginning with Guru Nanak Dev, the Sikh Gurus were not 
averse to recording the Sabad on its very manifestation. Before 
Guru Nanak Dev left the mundane world, the first redaction of 
his sacred writings had been compiled into a codex, popularly 
known as the Pothi. The successive Sikh Gurus not only 
contributed to the Sikh sacred writings but took a keen interest 
also to prepare and circulate the codices of Gurbani among the 
Sikh Sangats. Subsequently, a mother tradition of Gurbani in 
scribal form had flourished under the watchful eyes of the Sikh 
Gurus. Early Sikh sources belonging to the period of Guru Ram 
Das reveal that public reading of Gurbani had become an 
essential part of the Sikh liturgy. Subsequently, the scribing of 
Pothis of Gurbani had developed into a pastime for pious Sikhs. 
The codices that had been prepared had been duly installed in 
the Dharamsalas. Even, the practice to take vak (^of), to read 
the first hymn from the Pothi when opened, had come into vogue. 1 
Evidence at hand indicates that a well-nurtured mother tradition 
of Gurbani in scribal form had come down to Guru Arjan Dev 
on his succession. 

22.2. The musical or oral tradition of Gurbani which was 
prevalent among main stream Sikhs had its no independent 
origin but had thrived purely on the mother tradition i.e., the 
scribal tradition. Looking back at the pr e-Adi Granth milieu, 
there is no reason to doubt that to compete with the main stream 
Sikhism, atleast three other traditions of Gurbani, namely the 
Udasi, Bhalla and Mina had come to stay among the Sikhs. The 


1. Surjit Hans, AReconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh Literature, p. 100. 
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Sikh Gurus were impelled to defend the originality and 
authenticity of their mission vis-a-vis what their rivals claimed 
it to be. Nevertheless it is a fact that the rivals were also 
producing their own codices on the pattern of Sikh Gurus, 
ostensibly to establish and run their respective gurudoms. We 
can welHmagine that codices were being produced by different 
scribes for different reasons and purposes. Scholars have noticed 
some manuscripts originating from the Mina tradition in which 
Basantki Var of M. 5 that originally comprised three stanzas, has 
some additional writings from the pen of Miharban. 1 The point 
that we intend to make here is that before using any source as 
an evidence for textual studies of the Adi Granth, a text critic 
has to evaluate the historical scenario out of which a particular 
source had originated. Besides, one has to unravel the process 
through which it had been composed, the sources employed for 
it and the very purpose of its origin. Moreover, a text critic has 
to give scrupulous attention to discern from which of the above - 
mentioned traditions of Gurbani, a particular source has 
originated, otherwise the conclusions drawn on its face value will 
not be valid. 

XXIII. COMPILATION OF BANA 

23.1. There is no denying the fact that in addition to the inherited 
codex, Guru Arjan Dev had access to some other sources also. 
However, traditional Sikh scholars in their zeal to highlight the 
efforts and labour put into by Guru Arjan Dev to compile and 
canonize the Adi Granth, feel that he had to procure Gurbani 
from different sources, especially from the Sikh Sangats and 
devout Sikhs settled in different regions of the Sikh world. They 
assume that Gurbani lay scattered in different sources at far- 
flung places. But this approach is not satisfactory as an 
explanation. Firstly, there is no reason to doubt that being the 
spiritual heir of Guru Nanak Dev's mission, Guru Arjan Dev had 
not inherited the whole mass of scriptural writings associated 
with his predecessors. Secondly, though the range of Sikh mission 
was expanding, yet the most intense concentration of the Sikhs 


1. Kara Singh Padam, 'Miharban di Sahit Sewa', Khoj Patrika, Vol. I, p. 91. 
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was in Punjab, especially the Upper Bari Doab region. 1 Almost 
all the immediate successors of Guru Nanak Dev had remained 
busy in the confines of the above region of Punjab. Thirdly, all 
the major centres of Sikhism such as Kartarpur (Ravi), Khadur, 
Goindwal, Ramdaspur, Tarn Taran and Kartarpur (Doaba) that 
had come up were situated in and around the Upper Bari Doab 
region of Punjab. In the face of above factors to conceive that 
Guru Arjan Dev was unfamiliar with the writings of his 
predecessors and to procure them he had to depend on the Sikhs 
settled at far away places, look not so convincing. However, to 
sift the writings of the medieval Bhagats he might have 
approached their devotees settled at different places in and 
outside Punjab to procure the sources available with them. On 
the testimony of titles such as diOrfl cxald rff©" cvlA d«T« foftP’JP 
HtRU M that occurs in the Adi Granth, we can vouch-safe that 
some writings of the Bhagats have come into the Sikh scripture 
from the sources that were available to the fifth Master. 

XXIV. CANONIZATION OF BANI 

24.1. The term 'canon' (Greek : kanon, measuring rod) while 
applied to the scriptural sources of any religious tradition sets 
them apart to determine its normative pattern and thus evolves 
a criterion by which doctrines, beliefs and practices described in 
a source are to be judged. The internal evidence of Sikh scripture 
points to a canonization process, which is marked by three pivotal 
stages. Firstly, it occurred during the pontificate of Guru Amar 
Das when the 'ungenuine' writings of a 'pseudo-guru', which were 
likely to affect the originality of Gurbani, were not allowed to 
enter into the Sikh scriptural tradition. We observe that Guru 
Amar Das after applying the criterion of Sachi versus Kachi-Bani 
had prepared the codex afresh. During the second stage Guru 
Ram Das very zealously guarded the originality of Sikh sacred 
writings and did not allow the Kachi-Bani, composed in the vein 
of Sikh Gurus to interpolate the Sikh scriptural sources. The 
codices that he had prepared for subsequent circulation among 


1. For the expansion of Sikh mission during early 17th century, see 
Balwant Singh Dhillon, Parmukh Sikh te Sikh Panth, pp. 89-136. 
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the Sikh Sangats for worship and study held the authentic 
writings of the Sikh Gurus. The third stage related to the 
internal crisis created by the Minas when the Sikh scriptural 
tradition had come under serious threat of interpolation. It 
resulted in the culmination of canonization of Sikh scripture, the 
Adi Granth by which Guru Arjan Dev rejected once for all the 
unauthentic writings which had come to be attributed to the Sikh 
Gurus and the Bhagats as well. Thus, the canonization of Sikh 
scriptural tradition was the result of a half century long process 
whereby only those writings that had been proved authentic were 
elevated to the status of Sachi-Bani to play a decisive role in the 
formation of Sikh scripture. Hence, the canonization of the Sikh 
scriptural tradition should not be viewed as a late development 
related to Guru Arjan Dev only but it was an ongoing process, 
co-extensive with the pontificate of his predecessors as well. 

24.2. It is a well-known fact that with the codification of the Adi 
Granth, the canon has been closed. However, Piar Singh claims 
that the activities pertaining to the compilation and editing to 
the Holy Word "went on even after the reported canonization of 
Gurbani by the Fifth Master! otherwise we would not have 
witnessed the plethora of different recensions in the years that 
followed." 1 To explain the emergence of different recensions this 
approach does not look convincing. In fact critics usually tend 
to overlook the vital fact that transmission of Bani in the pre 
and post-Adi Granth period continued through various ways and 
means. Besides the tradition nurtured by the Sikh Gurus, the 
traditions propounded by the rival claimants for guruship were 
also prevalent. Thus, all the extant manuscripts of Bani may not 
have originated from the tradition associated with the Sikh 
Gurus. Similarly, a manuscript may have been produced keeping 
in mind a particular use. Moreover, a scribe while copying his 
text may have been making use of more than one document at 
times, hence manuscripts of corrupt or conflated nature may 
have come into existence. Even, over the years cross-fertilization 
between various recensions may have occurred. Lastly, the 


1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy, p. 46. 
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variant readings that are present in the different manuscripts 
may be on account of scribal habits. It looks quite plausible that 
the codification of the Adi Granth would have resulted in complete 
replacement of all other traditions but it could not be realized 
because with the movement of Sikh Gurus to the Shivalik hills 
the sectarian elements within the Panth have got ascendancy in 
the central Punjab to propagate their versions of Bani. The 
sources at hand indicate that even in the post -Adi Granth period 
the textual recension such as MS # 1245 and the Banno which 
were not strictly canonical in nature continued to be made. 
However, the issue that to which segment of the Sikhs these 
recensions were acceptable requires an in-depth study at the 
hands of critics. Unfortunately, critics have not bothered to 
search into the history of the extant manuscripts that when, 
where and who produced them and what had been the use made 
of them. An enquiry into the origin as well as geographical 
distribution of the Adi Granth manuscripts can provide vital 
leads to discern at which centre or in which part of the Sikh world 
and with whom a particular recension of Bani was popular to 
get importance over the others. The resultant data can be of 
immense value to explain the occurrence of features that are alien 
to the Adi Granth. 

XXV. DISAPPEARANCE OF SOURCES 

25.1. Our sources reveal that history of the literary activities in 
the Sikh Panth is not of recent origin but is quite old. We observe 
that during the pre-Adi Granth period, hymns of the Sikh Gurus 
had been reduced to writing, the Pothis of Gurbani had been 
installed in the Dharamsalas and their reading in public had 
become the core of Sikh liturgy. But it is quite astonishing to 
note that no writing or codex belonging to the earlier Gurus has 
survived. If they ever existed then why is none of them is 
traceable now ? What are the reasons for their disappearance ? 
Whether all these sources had been destroyed callously to 
promulgate the official scripture ? All these issues are of serious 
concern for a text critic. Unlike the orthodox Caliphs of Islam, 
a decree on the part of the Sikh Gurus to destroy all the scriptural 
sources except the Adi Granth , is still unheard of in the annals 
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of Sikh history. It seems with the codification of the Adi Granth, 
all other codices of Gurbani, had been rendered redundant and 
lost religious significance for the Sikhs to preserve them for 
posterity. Another reason, which is equally significant, is that 
during the period of persecution, the Sikhs were hard pressed to 
preserve their literature. What happened to the Sikhs and their 
scripture during the ascendancy of Lakhpat Rai, Diwan of Lahore 
(1740s), is worth reminding in the words of Rattan Singh 
Bhangoo : 

It was announced with the beat of drum that no one 
should utter the name of Guru. If anyone were found 
uttering the name of Guru would be arrested and his 
belly ripped open. It was also decreed that no one should 
read the Bani of Guru Nanak. To avoid persecution at 
the hands of Mughal authorities the Sikhs had to stack 
away their Granth and Pothis as well. 1 

As noted by Ganda Singh even the word gu~ (molasses) which 
sounded like Guru, was not to be uttered. The word Granth was 
also to be replaced with Pothi. Many of the volumes of the Holy 
Granth were collected and thrown into rivers and wells. The tank 
of the Amritsar temple was filled with earth. 2 In the light of above 
scenario, the critics who rue for the disappearance of the sources 
of the Adi Granth, can welhimagine that where and with whom 
the Pothis of Gurbani could have survived. In retrospect we can 
very safely remark that until and unless the critics do not posses 
the incredible sources pre-dating 1604 C.E., the hypothesis that 
the text of the Adi Granth codified by Guru Arjan Dev lacks in 
originality, is difficult to believe. Since, no devout Sikh of the 
stature of Bhai Gurdas would wilfully attempt to tamper with 
the 'word' of God, we have to accept that the final version of the 
Adi Granth is a faithful production on the part of the fifth Master. 


1. tfte 7 HfnH isnfeii wt ?? tnt hr ^ ?nfeii 

rT djd THH HTTH HH oc* || g'si cVdl o(ii Ud'O II 

ttoht oft ^ irt s gvjtn gpj trabih feunstn 
H HR o(0 tYHIl HHKiHV) 0H oid US'* II 

(Rattan Singh Bhangoo, Sri Gur Panth Prakash, p. 308) 

2. Ganda Singh and Teja Singh, A Short History of the Sikhs, p. 124. 
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25.2. Contrary to the Sikh tradition Piar Singh does not feel that 
there has been any effort on the part of Guru Gobind Singh to 
finalize the Sikh canon in 1706 C.E. at Damdama. According to 
him even concern for correct and authentic text within the Sikh 
Panth is a later phenomenon which was a direct outcome of 
granting of guruship to the Granth in 1708 by the tenth Master. 1 
These observations on the part of learned scholar are highly 
irrational. We are informed that Sikh Gurus have enjoined upon 
the Sikhs to recite the Bani correctly. 2 The notes such as Sudhu 
(Hb) and Sudh Kichai (iTCT ofh§) found recorded in the old 
manuscripts of the Adi Granth bear an ample proof that there 
was no let up on the issue of textual accuracy. A manuscript of 
the Adi Granth dating back to 1659 C.E., now preserved at 
Dehradun notes that Mira Bai's song is absent in the fifth Guru's 
Granth. Similarly, another note in it informs that these salokas 
have been copied from the Granth of fifth Master. 3 Significantly, 
another manuscript of the Adi Granth completed in 1692 C.E., 
now in the collection of Takht Patna Sahib, has a note that 'this 
Granth is a copy of Fateh Chand's Granth which in turn is a 
copy of the Puhkar (Pushkar) Granth. The Puhkar Granth has 
been corrected against the big Granth which the fifth Guru got 
recorded by Bhai Gurdas. A Granth corrected against that one 
becomes correct.' 4 All these facts confirm that interest for 
authentic and authoritative text that has descended from Guru 
Arjan Dev, was always high in the minds of 17th century Sikhs. 


1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 472. 

2. For dissemination of Bani in its correct form under the sixth and 
tenth Gurus, see Sohan, Gurbilas Chhevin Patshahi, pp. 332-339; 
Parchian Sewa Das Udasi (ed. Hari Singh), pp. 160-161. 

3. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Bi~an, pp. 169-170. 

4. Piara Singh Padam, Sri Guru Granth Parkash , p. 89; also see Piar 
Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 341. 
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Adi Guru Granth Sahib frrfc 3TC cfe hT<j*i) : the present title of Sikh 
scripture that was finalised at Damdama and conferred with Guruship 
by Guru Gobind Singh at the time of his demise in 1708 C.E. 

Arati Pn'dJl): lit. ceremonial worship of a deity with lighted lamps; title 
assigned to a hymn of Guru Nanak in Dhanasari mode forming part 
of evening prayer of the Sikhs. 

Adi Granth : lit. the first book, volume or codex; the initial name 

of Sikh canon codified by Guru Arjan Dev in 1604 C.E. 

Ahl-i-Kitab ( > HUW-H-fear r 9) : 'the People of Book'; the people who possess a 
revealed book, namely the Jews, the Christians and the Muslims. 

Akal Takht pHoPW 3H3) : lit. 'throne of the Timeless'; the highest temporal 
and religious seat of Sikh Panth instituted by Guru Hargobind 
opposite the Harimandir at Amritsar. 

Akal Murti frfora Htjfo) : the Immortal Being beyond time and death; an 
attribute of God mentioned in the Sikh scripture. 

Akali Ptfopwt) : lit. follower of the Timeless; an activist of the Akali Party, 
a political outfit of the Sikhs in Punjab. 

Amrit (bffip) : nectar; elixir of life; ambrosia; initiation ceremony into the 
Order of Khalsa. 

Antra (’jfeu 1 ) '■ verse, couplet or stanza of a hymn usually sung between 
the refrain; couplet of a song other than the take off one. 

Arora (w) : a mercantile or trading community of the Punjab. 

Astpadi (wreTOt) : a variety of hymn normally of eight stanzas employed 
in the Sikh scripture. 

Baradari (ad'tidl) : brotherhood; community joined by common social, 
religious or ethnic interests. 

Baba (w) : grandfather; an old person; an honorific used for Guru Nanak 
in the Sikh literature. 

Baisakhi / Vaisakhi CtrrtfD : a religious festival occurring on the first of 
Vaisakh, the first month of the Indian year according to the solar 
calendar. 

Baai (yel) : lit. utterances, words, speech; sacred writings of the Sikh 
Gurus and medieval Bhagats included in the Sikh scripture. 

Baoli (yQrtl): a well with paved steps leading to the water level. 
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Bari Doab F’jFS') : an area bounded by the rivers of Beas and Ravi in 
the Punjab. 

Bedi (sh?t) : a sub-caste of the Khatris of Punjab. 

Bemukh (stytf) : a person who has turned away from the path of the Sikh 
Gurus. 

Bhagat (sidid): lit. devotee or worshipper; title assigned to the exponents 
of Bhagati, particularly the medieval Indian saints. 

Bhagat-Baai (eldld d'el): the compositions of medieval Indian Bhagats that 
are included in the Sikh canon. 

Bhagati (sididl): adoration; worship; devotion towards God in personal 
form. 

Bhai (si'si) : lit. brother; an honorific of a Sikh well-versed in the Sikh 
scripture and tradition. 

Bhalla (sJW 7 ) : a sub-caste of the Khatris of Punjab. 

Bha_ia (si'dl'H 7 ) : a mercantile community in the Punjab. 

Bha _ (ws) '■ bard; panegyrist; a professional caste of the Hindu minstrels. 

Bi~ (wfe) '■ recension; volume; a manuscript volume of the Sikh scripture. 

Chaudhari (tjudl) : a village level functionary in medieval India, normally 
a village headman. 

Chaupada GjQw 1 ) : lit. a hymn possessing four stanzas; a metrical 
composition of the Sikh Gurus comprising two or more stanzas. 

Chawla (d'^w): lit. rice trader; a sub-caste of the Aro~as, a mercantile 
community of the Punjab. 

Chhant (sh) : a poetic mode of variable length employed in the Sikh 
scripture. 

Aakhaa (w) : lit. southern; a dialect of southern Punjab known as 
Sairaiki', a prosordic mode popular in southern Punjab; title assigned 
to the couplets juxtapositioned between the stanzas ( pau~is ) of var 
(ballad) in the Sikh scripture. 

Dakhai fetfsT) : lit. originating or belonging to the Deccan; suffix of some 
musical modes to make them composite ones. For instance, Ramkali 
Dakhai means a variety of Ramkali mode that is sung in the South. 

Damdama (tTHtTH 7 ) : resting place; one of the five Takhts of Sikh Panth 
situated at Talwandi Sabo, Bathinda, Punjab. 

Desi (shR : indigenous; local. 

Devanagri Q^tVdidl) : name of the script used for Sanskrit and Hindi. 

Dhamal (ws) : a form of folk dance of the Punjab. 

Dharamsala (WHHW) : lit. place to practise religion; an inn for pilgrims and 
wayfarers; an earlier name of Sikh centre of worship, a prototype of 
modern day Gurdwara, consisting community kitchen and serai. 

Dhuni (g?)R : musical tune for singing. 

Doab (tPH 7 ?): a region bounded by two rivers. 

Doaba (?w) : a region of Punj ab bounded by the rivers of Beas and Satluj 
also called Jalandhar-Doab or Bist-Doab. 
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Aoom few) : a class of Muslim genealogists and minstrels also known as 
Mirasis. 

Dusha_ : an evil-doer; demon. 

Gharu (uftj): lit. house; musical beat indicating rhythm for singing. 

Giani (feptf 7 ?)!) : lit; wise, knowledgeable; an honorific of a acknowledged 
Sikh scholar or theologian. 

Gosh_i (JIhP c) : dialogue; discourse particularly on religious matters. 

Gosain (diH'sl) : lord or master; an epithet of God used in the Sikh 
scripture; a sect of the Hindu ascetics. 

Granth (<jp): a voluminous collection of sacred writings. 

Gulam (di«'K) : servant; slave. 

Guavanti (dje4Jl) : gifted or virtuous woman; title assigned to a hymn of 
Guru Arjan in Suhi mode of the Sikh scripture. 

Gu~ fere) : molasses; lumped brown sugar. 

Gurbaai feitwel): lit. words or utterances of the Guru; sacred hymns 
included in the Sikh scripture. 

Gurdwara fejd^'HW) : lit. door or house of the Guru; Sikh temple or place 
of worship. 

Gurgaddi (djdditD) : seat of guruship or religious authority. 

Gurpurab ferew?): religious festival commemorating the life history of the 
Sikh Gurus. 

Gurmukh Grew) : Guru-oriented as opposed to Manmukh. 

Gurmukhi ferayift) : lit. from the mouth of Guru; script used by the Sikh 
Gurus to record their religious experience; modern day script of the 
Punjabi. 

Gursikh (djdpHtf) : disciple or follower of the Sikh Gurus. 

Gu__ka (djcoc) : lectionary; breviary; small prayer book for personal use of 
the Sikhs. 

Harimandir felwfer): lit. the temple of God; the central Sikh shrine 
amidst the pool founded by Guru Arjan Dev at Amritsar also known 
as the Golden Temple. 

Hartal (raf) : name of the paste used for erasing. 

Ha_h-yoga (uS'-HHl) : a variety of yoga based on extreme austerities and 
difficult postures practised by the Shaivite yogis. 

Hindalia (fJt'rtl'H 7 ): a heretical sect of the Sikhs established by one Hindal 
in late 16th century. As he stressed upon the worship of Niranjan 
(formless nature of God), his followers were also known as 
Niranjanias. 

Hukamnama (tJoTHTPHr): lit. edict or order; epistle of the Sikh Gurus asking 
the Sikhs to observe the mandatory injunctions. 

Janamsakhi (rTSHTFtf)) : lit. life or birth story; a traditional biographical 
account, especially of a religious personality. 
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Japu / Japuji (rTUrTt) : a composition of Guru Nanak placed at the head of 
Sikh scripture forming an essential part of the morning prayer of the 
Sikhs. 

Jawai : son-in-law particularly daughter's husband. 

Kachi-Baai (oral yel) : lit. unripe; false; apocryphal, extra-canonical 
writings attributed to the Sikh Gurus and Bhagats. 

Kafi (cPsft) : a poetic genre or musical mode. 

Kartar (oidd'd) : lit. creator; an attributive Name of God employed in the 
Sikh scripture. 

Khalsa (tr«H') : a Sikh who has partaken the baptism of double edged 
sword instituted by Guru Gobind Singh; brotherhood of the baptized 
Sikhs. 

Khatri (tf3Ut) : a trading and mercantile community, particularly of the 
Punjab origin. 

Kirtan (odddft) : divine music; devotional singing; public singing of Baai 
especially by a musical group. 

Krishna-bhakti (fowrt-sidiJl) : adoration, devotion or worship of Krishna as 
a personal God. 

Kuchaji (omul) : an ill-mannered or uncultured woman; title assigned to 
a hymn of Guru Nanak in Suhi mode of the Sikh scripture. 

Ku~am (^3H) : son or daughter's father-in-law. 

Ku~iyar : a person in love with falsehood. 

Lan A a (ws 7 ) : lit. tailless; a type of script without vowel signs normally used 
by the accountants. 

Langar (»did): community kitchen attached to a Gurdwara (Sikh temple) 
where food is served without any distinction to everybody. 

Mahala (VRIW T ) : a term having mystical connotation used in the Sikh 
scripture to distinguish the writings of Sikh Gurus. For example, 
Mahala 1 being Guru Nanak and Mahala 2 meaning Guru Angad and 
so on. 

Maghi (vpuft) : a religious festival occurring on the first of Magh, the tenth 
month of Bikrami era according to the solar calendar. 

Mahant (VRT3) : chief priest; head of a religious establishment, temple or 
monastery. 

Majha (h 7 ? 7 ) : lit. middle or mid-land; the central region of Punjab 
particularly the Upper Bari Doab area. 

Mala (hw) : string of beads; rosary used by a religious person to meditate 
on the Name of God. 

Malwa (vr«^') : a region of Punjab towards south and south-east of the 
Satluj river. 

Mandir (vffea) : temple; place of worship. 

Manji (vfrit) : lit. cot; seat of religious authority; dioceses established by 
Guru Amar Das in specified towns and areas to carry on the Sikh 
mission. 
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Manjidar (vmltJ'd) : lit. holder of Manji; a pious Sikh bestowed with the 
authority to preach Sikhism on behalf of the Sikh Gurus at a specified 
place. 

Manmukh (vrSHtf) : self-centred; self-oriented as opposed to Gurmukh, a 
Guru-oriented person. 

Masand (Htfe) : lit. high seat; deputy or agent of the Sikh Gurus in the pre- 
Khalsa period authorized to preach and collect tithe from the Sikhs 
living in a specified area or city. 

Mast (wra) : ecstatic; intoxicated. 

Mastan (viHd'rt) : self-absorbed; indifferent to worldly affairs. 

Miaa (Hte 7 ) : lit. cunning, crooked or deceitful; a schismatic and rival 
tradition of the Sikhs originating from Prithi Chand, elder brother of 
Guru Arjan Dev. 

Taksal (coih'w) : lit. mint; seminary or school for the standardized study of 
Sikhism. 

Modi (fit?!): store-keeper; incharge of commissariat. 

Mul-Mantra (HW : the cardinal formula of Sikh faith describing the 
nature of Ultimate Reality recorded at the head of the Sikh scripture 
also used as an invocation by the Sikhs. 

Nambardar (rttidti'd) : a hereditary village headman appointed by the State 
to assist the revenue officials. 

NathSidha : a Shaivite sect of the yogis having strong influence 

of Tantric Buddhism, expert in ha_h-yoga also known as Kanpha_a 
yogis. 

Nazrana (AtHd'<v) : tribute; offering. 

Nindak (fifeor): detractor; slanderer; calumniator. 

Niranjania (frtdHrtldf): lit. the follower of Niranjan (the formless God); a 
heretical Sikh sect founded by one Hindal, also see Hindalia. 

Nirguaa-bhakti (frtddje sididl) : worship, adoration and devotion of God 
who is without any form and incarnation. 

Nisan (rtlH'ft) : lit. mark or sign; a small piece of writings in the hand of 
Sikh Gurus, particularly the Mul-Mantra in its full or short form. 

Pada (w 7 ) : hymn, song or stanza attributed to the medieval Indian 
Bhagats. 

Panch Khalsa Diwan (tra HW tflss 1 *) : an organization of the Sikhs 
founded by Babu Teja Singh of Bhasaur, a strong votary to expunge 
the writings of Bhagats and Bha _s from the Sikh scripture. 

Pandha (rrhjr) : a Brahmin priest or teacher. 

Panth (tra) : lit. path or way; religious sect; the Sikh community. 

Pargana (riddi<v) : an administrative unit usually a sub-divison in medieval 
India. 

Patishah (ipfeiru) : lit. the emperor; an honorific used for the Sikh Gurus. 

Patti (rrst): a wooden board used by tutors to instruct the pupils; a 
composition of Guru Nanak in Asa mode. 
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Parsadi (wfe) : lit. grace; an attribute used in the Sikh scripture to depict 
the gracious and generous nature of God. 

Pa~tal : a kind of rhythm in Gurbaai music. 

Pau~i (pQ^l) : lit. ladder or stairs; a kind of metre used for the stanzas of 
a var in the Sikh scripture. 

Pothi (wl) : book; volume; codex; a collection of religious writings. 

Puranmasi (wSHnfl) : a full moon day or night occurring on the 15th of 
sudi (bright half) of every month of lunar calendar in India. 

Rababi (dtt'ttl) : lit. rebeck player; a class of professional musicians or 
singers. 

Raga (snar) : combination or arrangement of five or more musical notes to 
produce a melody. 

Ragi (d'dfl): person skilled in raga 1 a Sikh musician well-versed in the 
Kirtan. 

Rahao (do 'Q) : pause; refrain. 

Rahirasu (dfdd'a) : lit. righteous path; a term used for evening prayer of 
the Sikhs. 

Sabad W : 'Word' or self-expression of God in the form of actual words; 
hymns of the Sikh Gurus. 

Sachi-Baai (rrat-a'el) : lit. true, correct or original writings; authentic 
compositions of the Sikh Gurus and the Bhagats. 

Sachunam (hwcvH) : the True Name; an attribute of God used in the Sikh 
scripture. 

Sadh (TTO) : a religious person who holds full control over his senses. 

Sadu (ire - ) : lit. summon or call; dirge; a prosordic form of song sung at the 
time of death of a person. 

SadhSangat (Hnj Hdid) : an assembly of religious or saintly persons. 

Saloka (HWor) : couplet; a term employed for a short piece of writing 
juxtapositioned between the stanzas of a var and also forming part 
of the epilogue section of the Sikh scripture. 

Sammat (HW3) : era; calendar usually Bikrami era. 

Sambhau (hsiO) : self-existent; an attribute of God used in the Sikh 
scripture. 

Sangat (Adid): a religious assembly or congregation of the Sikhs. 

Sangrand (ndid'ti) : first day of the twelve months of the Bikrami era when 
the Sun moves from one sign of the Zodiac to the next. 

Sant (hh) : saint; holy person; virtuous and deeply religious person of any 
denomination in India. 

Sarguaa-bhakti (nddje aoiWl) : adoration, devotion or worship of God 
endowed with form, qualities and incarnation. 

Satigur (Hpddjd): the divine Preceptor; an attributive Name of God used 
in the Sikh scripture. 

Satiguru (Hfeare) : lit. the true guru; personal guru. 
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Sewak (n^a) : servant; attendant; devotee. 

Shair (wTsd): poet; versifier. 

Shiqdar (fHore^) : lit. holder of shiq, an administrative unit in medieval 
India. 

Sodaru (TOjj) : title assigned to a group of hymns taken from the Sikh 
scripture that forms part of early evening prayer of the Sikhs. 

Sohila Gffinr) : eulogy; song of thanks-giving recited as a bed time prayer 
by the Sikhs. 

Solahe (hwo) : a poetic form or metre employed in the Sikh scripture 
normally comprising 16 stanzas. 

Suchaji (iraTTt); well-mannered, cultured or skillful woman; title assigned 
to a hymn of Guru Nanak in Suhi mode of the Sikh canon. 

Swayye (h^sIs) : panegyrics; a poetic mode used for eulogy. 

Takht (3H3) : lit. throne; one of the five seats of religious authority of Sikh 
Panth. 

Aakari (coidl) : an old script usually without vowel signs. 

Tatkara (ddac): index; table of contents. 

Udasi (OchI) : indifferent to mundane world; otherworldly; a sect of the 
Sikh ascetics founded by Sri Chand, the eldest son of Guru Nanak 
Dev. 

Vak fe'or) : lit. speech; the first hymn on the left hand page of the Sikh 
scripture opened at random taken as a command of the day by the 
Sikhs. 

Var (^ T ^) : ode; ballad; a poetic genre eulogising heroic deeds. 
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